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For —— Years the is Lala Illustrated National Family 
Weekly Paper of America, 


The following gives only a partial list of the distinguished writers 
who will contribute to the “‘ Ledger” during 1894. 


Edward Everett Hale, 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, 


George Kennan, 


Mary Lowe Dickinson, 


Hjalmar H. Boyeson, 
Helen Campbell, 
John Habberton, 


Washington Gladden, D. D., 


Mrs. M. A. Kidder, 
Eben E. Rexford, 
Elizabeth Olmis, 
E. A. PP 5 Oo 


Hon. James Bryce, 

Olive Thorne Miller, 

Mary *¥ Dallas, 

Mrs. N. 8. Stowell, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
S. P. Cadman, 

Hon. Thomas Dunn English, 
E. Werner, 

Helen V. Greyson, 

Dr. Charles C. Abbott, 

Prof. Felix L. Oswald. 


A Four-Dollar Paper for Only Two Dollar Paper for Only Two Dollars. 


Our Thanksgiving, Christmas, 


Easter and Fourth-of-July 


Numbers, with beautifully illuminated covers, will be sent without 


extra charge to all our subscribers. 





Subscription Price, $2.00 a Year. 


Free Specimen Copies on Application. 


da  alalaatrataste nna nmaen- se 
i Contributors of the * Ledger :”’ 





ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cor. William and Spruce Sts., New York City. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


——IN LL these, and other departments of the utmost 

Wood Carving, Home Decoration, value to those fond of beautiful home sur- 

China Painting, Embroidery, roundings are thoroughly treated by expert 

Tapestry Painting, Architecture, workers and able designers and writers in 
Artist’s Biography, Sketching, 
Drawing for Illustration, Fine Art, y 

Decorative Art, Photography, The Art Interchange, 

Miniature Painting, Pyrography, | the O_peEsT, Most RELIABLE, PROGRESSIVE and 





Leather Work, Art Criticism, 
Oil, Water and Mineral Color Painting. 

- - — ate A year's subscription to this magazine gives you, 
besides the 12 elaborately illustrated monthly numbers, 
70 magnificent studies in oil and water colors, for 
fr ‘aming or copying—fac-similes of paintings by 7 well- 
known ‘American artists—and 24 large extra sheets of 
full size designs for all manner of home art work, 


PRACTICAL art and household magazine published. 





A department of especial interest is THe InstrucTION DE- 
PARTMENT, in which all necessary information to reproduce the 
color plates and other designs is given each month, ‘This in- 
struction is written by professional artists of standing and is the 
same as supplied in the large art schools, This department is 





open to all subscribers who want questions answered in con- 





“ALL ror You,’’—Size 1o x 25 ins, nection with their work, 


With 1894 The Art Interchange Monthly Magaz zine 


enters upon its sixteenth year, and we can safely promise that it will surpass in beauty of illustration and 








general interest and usefulness all aides volumes, 


A Beautiful Gift Free to everyone who sends the regular price of $4.00 for one year’s sub- 


scription direct to our office, At an enormous expense we have 
prepared an exquisite work of art entitled PICTURESQUE VENICE, which we propose to present to 1894 
subscribers until the limited edition is exhausted, when this work cannot be secured at any price. 

This art treasure is library size and contains illustrations in color of the chief features of the historic city of 








Venice; its highways; bridges; arsenal; piazza; campanile and the wonderful St. Mark’s—in short, all that 
makes Venice what it is. 

The text deals with the history, poetry and traditions of the city and recounts picturesque and dramatic 
incidents that have taken place. The book is printed on heavy paper with wide margins, making a dainty work 
for the library table. The pictures of exquisite softness, color and finish are loose and may be used for framing 
if desired. The whole work is encased in a HANDSOME GOLD EMBELLISHED COVER, of beautiful design and 
workmanship. The edition is limited and can be had only by subscribing to The Art Interchange. 


TO SECURE A COPY SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY. 








ao 
ACH STUDY 
shown in this 
advertisement 
alone worth more 
than amount asked 








for sample copy. 


Oh ee 


Cupin’s FestivaL.—Size 10 x 35 ins. 





A sample copy of the Magazine—Holiday cnet Aenttoling the two studies i in paren illustrated above will 
be sent for ten two-cent stamps. Descriptive illustrated 1894 catalogue, showing over 100 studies, for 2c, stamp. 

Trial 3 Months’ Subscription to The Art Interchange (Jan., Feb. and March) $1.00, with the 
privilege of sending $3.00 to complete the year and secure PICTURESQUE VENICE. 

(Mention Feb., ’94, Gopry’s.) Remit and address all orders to 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 9 Desbrosses St., New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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& TeOuarterly 
Illustrator: 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS 338 ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
168 WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS 


CONTENTS: 3¢ 


American Art and Foreign Influence. By W. Lewis FRASER 3 
With original illustrations by Albert E. Sterner. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of The Fine Arts. By CHARLES MCILVAINE 10 


Iq With original illustrations by prominent members. 
An Artist in Business. By Henry MILFORD STEELE 18 ‘ 


With original illustrations by James Symington, 
A Painter of Marine Subjects. By Joun GitMER SPEED 24 
With original illustrations by James G. Tyler, 


An Illustrator of Child Life. 


3-5 






Sara 





Soa 


By WILLIAM MCKENDREE BANGS 31 
With original illustrations by Maud Humphrey. 

A Versatile Artist. By ALEXANDER BLACK 37 
With original illustrations by Carle J. Blenner. 

A Half Hour With Studio Bores. By Cuartes DeKay 41 

GWE With original illustrations by numerous artists. 

GME A Painter’s Progress. By ALFRED TRUMBLE 48 


Illustrated from original paintings by Leonard Ochtman. 28 


Sables 


A Decorative Artist. By Roya CortTissoz 51 
With original illustrations by Frank Fowler. 


The Artistic Discoverer of Long Island. By Littiz Hamicton FRENCH 54 
With original illustrations by Charles H. Miller. 


Illustrations of the Quarter. By PERRITON MAXWELL 57 


With reproductions from current periodicals, 


A Half Dozen Studios. (From photographs.) 65 
Xe Twenty-seven Portraits of American Artists. (From photographs.) 66 


My Favorite Model. By Georce Parsons Laturop 69 
With original illustrations by a number of artists. 


Pictures That Have Influenced Artists. By CHARLES M. SKINNER :. 


SMES 


With sketches from memory by well-known artists. 
Around the World of Art, with reproductions from foreign periodicals 88 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPENDIX. 


Contrasts of Life and Art. By Witt H. Low 97 
With parallel illustrations, 


eat 


SPUBLISHED BY HARRY CJONES 9294 FIFTHAVEN Y 


Copyright 184, by Harry C. Jones. Entered at New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


SINGLE'COPY 30CTS. ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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GOLDW'N SMITH OM THE PRESIOEATIAL nacre 
NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


A MONTHLY REVIEW 
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‘Tue FRENCH EMPRESS AND THE GERMAN WAR 
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LEONARD Scott PuBLICATION Co., 
23! Broadway, New York. 
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— indispensable ne- 
cessities for cultured 


readers, containing the 











every sense, up with the times. 


most interesting and im- 


portant contributions to periodical literature. 
views are edited with two great ideas: of presenting the 


best articles by the best living authors, and of being, in 
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Their contributors number 


These Re- 











FOUR GREAT REVIEWS. 








problems. 








@d Amoncan View of Home Rule 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Serremser, 1892. 





® ar 
THE LAST DECADE OF THE Last COvTi 
By Prete T Ww. Hace 

© TUE FTRATHOIC FLUE OF EGYPT By Maw OTTO WacKD 
(GATTEe TO TH, BoITOR Ore Ww CALE LL 


ew YORK, 
GBEOMARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPABY. 
a ay 
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re mumoee 


the foremost men and women of the day, writers actively 
engaged in the world’s work, who bring wide experience and 
authoritative thought to the solution of practical current 


No other group of periodicals is so thoroughly 


in touch with current 


questions. Nor can one 
who wishes the best af- 


ford to be without them. 
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Any one, $4.50; any two, $8.60; any 
three, $12.00; all four, $16.00. 





come 
September 1892. 
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Electrical Review, 


13 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
¥ 


During the Summer months the ELEC- 
TRICAL REVIEW was constantly in 
receipt of new subscribers. This is so 
unusual during the heated term, and at 
a time of great financial depression, that 
it could only be considered a great com- 
pliment. This increase continues. We 
want your name on our list, if it is not 
already there. The REVIEW is $3.00 
per year; $2.50 in clubs of four or more. 
Sample copy free. 

Advertisers who wish to go directly to 
a great and growing industry and to a 
high class list of readers—a list that in- 
creases week by week—should be repre- 
sented in the ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 
This journal is the oldest electrical weekly 
in the United States, and is widely known 
and read in all countries. We will be 
pleased to send you a sample sheet that 
will tell you at a glance how much it will 
cost you to be represented each week in the 
advertising columns of the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW. One extra order for your 
goods will pay for a year’s card. Try it, 


and we will help you get the order. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


13 Park Row, New York. 











Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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O give the best literature 
for the least possible 


ci the publishers | 


The He PoLerSOn nana 


Have reduced the price to $1.00 per year; 10 cents per copy. 
The Magazine has taken front rank among the literary 
periodicals, and only a large circulation admits of its being 
offered at this extraordinary price. 











Some of Our Contributors: Some of Our Contributors: 


M. G. McClelland Kigar Fawcett 
Alice Maude Ewell Ella Higginson 
Florence Earle Coates Rachel Carew 
Robt. ¢. ¥. Meyers Duffield Osborne 
Thos. Nelson Page Minot J. Savage 
Howard Seely Gertrude Atherton 
Julian Hawthorne Octave Thanet 





and about forty more of the most popular writers of the day, 
whose names are a guarantee that the literary character of 
the Magazine will be of a high order, fully equal to any 
of the higher-priced monthlies. 
The reduction of price does not mean a corresponding 
reduction in merit. The present high standard of the 
Magazine, so universally commended by the press of the 
country, will be fully maintained. New features will be 
added from time to time, as also new contributors of note. 
Send in your order for a year’s subscription, it will 
prove a first-class investmert. 
Club terms and premium offers sent on application. 
Sample copy, 5 cents. 


ADDRESS 


G4 (i) ena Baat  [64 00 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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New Home- Magazine 


America’s Oldest, Best, and Cheapest 
Home Monthly. 


Devoted to the interests of the home and family, only 


GX.CO | 


a year; a handsomely illustrated Magazine, filled with bright, enter- 
taining, and instructive reading, Stories, Sketches of Travel, etc. ; 
articles on Household Decoration and Economy ; Illustrated Notes 


about the Latest Styles in Dress, etc.; a piece of Music in every number. 


EVERY WOMAN 


needs Dress Patterns for herself or her family. Why buy them when 
you can get them free by subscribing for ARTHUR’S NEW HOME 
MAGAZINE ? 

You get a $2.00 Magazine, $3.00 worth of Patterns, and $3.00 
worth of Music, all for $1.00. Send in your subscription now for 1894. 


A sample copy will be sent for 5 cents. 


Address ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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HELPS BY THE WAY. 


Edition de luxe. 

The ddition de luxe of this favorite year book is 
prepared as a memorial to Bishop Brooks, and 
contains his portrait and autograph in a_ beautiful 
photogravure frontispiece. There are many of the 
best utterances from the sermons of Phillips Brooks, 


Twenty-fifth thou- 





sand, 





These 
sishop, who wrote 


also selections from other famous writers. 
all received the sanction of the 





the introduction to the volume, Printed on parch- 
ment paper, antique style, and bound in full parch- 
ment, with antique decorations in gold, $2.50. In 
heavy white or black corded silk, antique style, 
antique decorations in gold, $3.00, 


SEAWARD. 


An elegy on the death of Thomas William Parsons. 
With notes and biography, 


By RicHARD Hovey, 














D. Lothrop Company s Publications. 


IN THE WAKE OF COLUMBUS. By 


FREDERICK A, OBER, Special 
the Columbian Exposition. 





Commissioner of 


Elegant library edition, royal ‘vo, uncut edges, 
gilt top, five hundred pages, Spani:h and American 
seals, and Seal of Commission on cover, with maps 
and two hundred illustrations, pen and inks, and 
photographs taken on the spot. Dedicated to Presi- 
dent Higinbotham, and to William Eleroy Curtis, 
Chief of department that sent Mr. Ober on the 
commission, Cloth, $2.50. 

Edition de Luxe. {Influenced by the advance 
sales, the publishers are issuing an extra edition of two 
hundred and fifty copies only, each one signed by the 
author and numbered by I), Lothrop Company. 

This édition de litxe is on hand-made English paper, 
elegant half-calf binding in red and yellow, inclosed 

in box, $10.00. 








full-page photogravure por- 














trait, and exquisite illumi- . LONGFELLOW 
nated initials; beautifully D. Lothrop Company REMEMBRANCE 
printed and bound. Royal ; : BOOK 
8vo, gilt top, uncut edges, have introduced a new department in : 
in box, $1.50. _ 2 gp A ge devoted to stand- Compiled by E. S. 
ard works suitable for the Brooks, Boyhood and 
TENNYSON 7 . home-life, by Rev. Samuel 
REMEMBRANCE frown Library. Longfellow ; Whittier’s me- 
BOOK. The list will embrace the most notable “Pr pe. a 
; enna Fiction, Travel, History, Poetry, Essays, ee 
Compiled by ELBripcE etc., to be grouped under the general IMMORTELLES. 


S. BROOKS. Illustrated 
with portraits and other 
cuts. Square 12mo, gilt, 
in box, $1.25. 
OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. by Rev, Gro, 
H. CLark, D.D. 
Illustrated from old paint- 
ings and prints. I2mo, gilt 


title of 








class paper. 





Lothrop’s 
Standard Library. 


Particular attention 
durable binding, good type, and first- 


Each volume, $1.00. 





From the writings of Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson. 5Se- 
lected and arranged by RosE 
PORTER, Square 12mo, 
$1.00; gilt, $1.25. 
ARTISTS’ GAL- 

LERY (The). New 

Edition. 

Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, 


being given to 











top, $1.25. 
TWENTY MINUTES LATE. 
(Mrs. G. R. 


of ‘‘ Pansy’s”’ 





By ‘‘ Pansy” 
ALDEN). One of the most graphic 
stories, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
ENDEAVOR DOIN’S DOWN TO THE 
CORNERS. 


Fully illustrated from original drawings. A racy 
and realistic account of the Christian Endeavor work, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated cover, $1.50. 


TALKS BY QUEER FOLKS. 


E. BAMFORD. More about ‘‘Our Land and 
Water Friends.” Illustrated by H. P. Barnes. 
Cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.25. 
STEPHEN MITCHELL’S JOURNEY. 


By ‘‘ Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden), 12mo, $1.50. 
This latest volume is in the new binding. 





By Rev. J. F. Cowan, 


By Mary 











Sir Frederic Leighton, Bou- 
guereau and Millet. With interesting biographies 
of the artists and comprehensive analysis of each paint- 
ing. 8vo, half leather, $3.00; full leather, $5.00, 


ARCHIE OF ATHABASCA. By J. Mac- 


DONALD OXLEY. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
A tale of the great fur-trapping region of Canada. 


MASTERPIECES OF PROSE. 


Selections from the best and deepest thinkers of 
the ages, 4to, cloth, $3.00, 
WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. 

3y MARGARET SIDNEY. Full-page photogravure 
frontispiece and sixteen exquisite cuts from photo- 
graphs and drawings made at the poet’s homes, 
of his pets and favorite retreats. Royal 8vo, uncut 
edges, gilt top, in box, $1.50. 











PuBLISHED BY D. LOTHROP COPIPANY, Boston 


Send for Catalogues j New Holiday Catalogue. 


New Sunday School Catalogue. / ..,, 1, ae 
(New Complete Catalogue. New Educational Catalogue. geither, or all, mailed free. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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CONNECTICUT. 





Betts Academy. 


SpeciaL Features: Making the *adividual, not the class, the 
basis of work ; surrounding students with home influences ; making 
the preparation of lessons, the learning ‘‘how fo study,” of first 
importance; symmetrical development of each student's phy- 
sique ; siti ation peculiarly healthful ; unusual facilities for all out- 
of door sports within Academy grounds, 


Ws. J. Berrs, M.A. (Yale) Principal, 


ssth year. 


STAMFORD, 





Norwalk Military Institute. 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Superior building, Gymnasium, Bowling Alleys, etc. 
Illustrated circular on request, 
FRANK S, Rowerts, Principal, 


NorRwALk. 





Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and Young Ladies reopened September 28, 1893. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Special departments for Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Art, Languages, Certificate admits to 
Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. Hitisipz, NorwAaLk, 





Young Ladies’ Institute. 


A Home School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and Smith 
receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, 
each a specialist in her own department, Terms, $350 to $500, 

Miss J. S. Witviams, Principal, INDSOR. 





The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss S. N. Ranpovpu, of Virginia. 
Mrs, A. L, ARMSTRONG, Principal, 


1214 Eutaw Place, near Druid Hill Park, BALTIMORE. 





The Woman’s College of Baltimore. 


An institution of Highest Grade for the liberal education o: 
Young Women, Several regular College courses leading to the 
degree of B.A. Select courses, combining Literary or Scientific 
studies with Music, Art, Voice "Training, and Physical Training. 


Rev. Jonn F, Goucner, D.D., President, BaLTimorE. 





Kee Mar College & Music & Art Conservatory 


for Young Women, Finest climate in the world; beautiful 
grounds; elegant buildings on a hill; large and experienced 
faculty ; all home comforts ; rare advantages ; reasonable rates, 
Send for Catalogue and Journal to 


C. L. Keepy, President, HAGERSTOWN, 





Edgeworth Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
3oth year began September 21, 1893. 
Mrs. H., P. Leresvre, Principal, 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, BALTIMORE. 





Southern Home School for Girls. 
Mrs, W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. Fifty-second year. 
Maine, 
gt5 and 917 North Charles Street, BALTIMORE. 


Summer address, Bar Harbor, 





St. Margaret’s Diocesan School. 

The Rev, Francis T, 

Miss Mary R. Hituiarp, Principal, 
WATERBURY, 


1gth year opened September 20, 1893. 


Russe, M.A., Rector ; 





ILLINOIS. 





Girls’ Collegiate School. 


Eighteenth year began September 20th. Prepares for College 
and gives special courses of study. For young ladies and children, 

Miss R. 5. Rice, A.M. Principals, 

Miss M. E. sous A.M, 479-481 Dearborn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 





Chicago Musical College. 
Established Quarter of a Century. 
Dr. F, Z1EGFELD, President, 


Catalogue mailed free. 


Central Music Hall, Cuicaco, 





The Chicago Preparatory School 


fits for the best Colleges. Day and Boarding Pupils. 
Primary and Kindergarten Departments, 
Rev. Joun H, Parr, Principal, 
3715 Langley Avenue, CuIcAGo, 





MARYLAND. 





Mount Vernon Institute. 


English, French, and German School for Girls, 
Turwiter, Principal, reopened September 27. 
limited to twenty, Students prepared for College. 

706 St. Paul Street, BALTIMORE, 


Mrs, JuLia R. 
3oarding pupils 





Notre Dame of Maryland. 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparatory School 
for Little Girls, conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 


Empca P, O., near Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 





Worcester Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6oth year began Sep- 
tember 6th, Thorough Preparation tor any Colle ege or Sc ientifie 
School. Certificate admits to various Colleges. 5 
Dormitory, rooms en” suite, with every modern improvement, 
including fireplace in each room, Isolated and pertectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident Trained Nurse. 
Ample Playgrounds, 
D. W. Apercromsir, A.M,, 


Principal, WORCESTER. 





Museum of Fine Arts. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 
October 2, 1893. Principal instructors: F, W. Benson, E. C. ‘Tar- 
bell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker 
and Mrs, William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K. Cross (Perspect- 
ive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum, Miss ExizaserH Lomparp, Manager, 

Copley Square, Boston, 


The 18th year sees 





Miss Claggett’s 


Home and Day School for Girls reopened October 3d. Specialists 
in each Department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, ‘Trinity 
Church; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge ; Pres. Walker, Institute 
niacin Boston. 252 Marlborough Street, Boston, 


The Highland Military hentuae 


began 38th year September 13th. Classical, Scientific, Business, 

Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics encouraged, 

Careful Training. Home Influences. 
Joseru ALDEN SHaw, A.M., 





Head Master, Worcester. 
The Commonwealth Avenue School. 

Home and Day School for Girls, 

College Preparatory, Regular, and Elective Courses, 

The Misses Gi_man, Principals, 





324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Powder Point School. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, 


Home life. E lementary 


50 boys. 


or Business. Individual 
Classes for Young i. 
F. B. Knapp, S.B. 


teaching. 
Laboratories, 
Duxpury. 
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WEAKENED BY OVERWORK 


A Well-Known Lowell Grocer 


MAKES USE OF 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
AND SOON RECOVERS STRENGTH. 


“A year ago, my partner died, and the 
whole burden and responsibility of a large 
grocery business fell upon me. The increased 
care and hard work so taxed my strength 
that I became all run down, had no appetite, 
was weak, nervous, and endured all the tor- 
ments which headache, indigestion, and total 
loss of energy could inflict. The medicine 
recommended me did no more good than so 











much water. Ayer's Sarsaparilla being favorably brought to my attention, I tried it, 


and, in a short time, began to feel better. 


I continued to take this medicine for two 


months, at the end of which time I felt like a new man. My appetite, energy, and 
strength returned, and all traces of headache and nervousness disappeared. I am 
convinced that if I had not taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I should be totally unable to 
attend to business.””—Wm. H. Brown, 33 Gorham St., Lowell, Mass. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 





Artificial Arms and Legs 


with Marks’ Patent Rubber Hands and Feet 
are Natural in Action, Noiseless in Motion, 


and the Most Durable in Construction. 





It is not unusual to see a 
farmer working in the fields 
with an artificial leg, or an 
engineer, conductor, brake- 
man, fireman, carpenter, 
mason, miner; in fact, men 
of every vocation, wearing 
one or two artificial legs, 
with rubber feet of Marks’ 
Patents, performing as 
much as men in possession 
of all their natural mem- 
bers,and experiencing little 
or no inconvenience, 

Over 15,000 in use, scat- 
tered in all parts of the 
world, Eminent surgeons 
and competent judges com- 
mend the Rubber Foot and 
Hand for their many advantages. At the World’s Columbian 
Exposition they received the highest award, They are endorsed 
and purchased by the United States and foreign Governments. 
A Treatise, containing 430 pages, with 260 illustrations, sent 
FREE; also a formula for taking measurements by which limbs 
can be made and sent to all parts of the world with fit guaranteed, 
Address ; 





A. A. MARKS, 


701 Broadway, New York City. 


Established Forty Years. 
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For Children 


recovering from measles, mumps, 
whooping cough, fevers, or in cases 


of cholera infantum or summer com- % 
plaint, feed them on 
= 
= 


Their recovery will be accomplished 
with a quickness that is surprising. 
Many lives have been saved by its 
use. Mothers, make a note of this. 
Some day you will need it. 

Never buy Clam Bouillon for the sick, 
except in Glass Bottles. 
Grocers and Druggists. 

Six % pint bottles expressed for $1.50. Send 
stamps for book, ‘* Household Hints.” 

FE. S. Burnham Co., 120 Ganesvoort St., N. Y. 
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“OUR OWN CARLSBAD.” 





HE growth of wealth means an increase in the number of the leisure class, 
and when people have leisure they grow restless hunters after pleasure. 
Until recent years, the resorts of pleasure and fashion in this country were 
open only in the summer. People spent the remaining seasons of the year 
in their own houses in town. ‘The men attended to their business, and 
the women to the no less exacting duties of society. It may occasionally have 

occurred to a worn-out and nervous business man or society-leader that a winter 

place would be a good thing to have in the woods somewhere, but no one thought 
of sparing the time from the coining of dollars to hunt up one, or to seriously consider 
the matter. At last the multi-millionaires appeared upon the social horizon, bearing gifts, 
and the chief gift they bore was an object-lesson in living. ‘They devoted themselves to 
enjoyment. Some of them did not make a wise selection of their pleasures, but justice to 
this important element of the human family compels the admission that most of them 
were wise in this respect as in the more serious matter of getting their money together. 

They built steam-yachts to carry them about the American coasts or around the world, or 

from their country homes to business in the city. ‘They found that Washington was a 

pleasant winter city, and that other places, including the Hot Springs of Arkansas, are 

most charming spots for rest and recuperation when ‘‘ the season is on” in the large cities, 
and the whirl, which is attractive to young people, is very tiresome and wearying to 
those who have spent a few years in it and who understand its actions and the price that 
must be paid for it. 

But this is not a homily on the pleasure, or even the necessity of escaping from pleasure. 

It is to be an attempt to say something instructive and entertaining, if possible, about a 

place which is known far and wide, which has been known now these several hundred years, 

and yet whose attractions as a pure pleasure resort—a place where people can go in winter 
and enjoy scenery climate, the things that are luxuries to most people but that are necéssi- 
ties to the fashionable—lack general recognition. ‘These are the Hot Springs of Arkansas, 
where those who wish for health and pleasure can find it better than anywhere else in the 
country. From November to June here is gaiety, society, out-of-door amusement, rest, 
and abundant means for the improvement and acquisition of health. 

Long before the days of De Soto, the Hot 

Springs are said to have been known by the 
Indians for their remedial properties. ‘Those 
who are most familiar with them like to sur- 
round them with the halo of romance, and begin 
their speculations concerning the history of 
their discovery by allusions to the visit of Ponce 
de Leon to Florida in search of the fabulous 
‘*fountain of youth.” It was De Soto, however, 
who is supposed to have discovered the springs, 
or at least to have been the first white man who 
bathed in them. Mr. Frank M. Thompson, the 
General Superintendent of the Hot Springs 
reservation gathered together the scant evi- 
dence of De Soto’s visit. The principal bit of 
testimony is the observation of a Portuguese 
writer who says: ‘*The Governor (De Soto) 
rested a month in the province of Cayos, in 
‘which time the horses fattened and thrived 
more than in other places in a longer time, 
with the great plenty of maize and the leaves 
thereof, which I think was the best that has 
been seen, and they drank of a lake of very hot 
water, and somewhat brackish.” 
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“OUR OWN CARLSBAD.”’ 


This is the story so far as anything like authentic history knows. The legend of 
the Indian princess Ulelah is very much more interesting and touching. Ulelah 
was one of those beautiful and fawn-like Indian princesses whom the Spaniards and the 
early English and French explorers found in the virgin forests of the new country. ‘Their 
descendants have long died out, and left them mere traditions of beauty and loveliness. 
But Ulelah was lovely—as lovely as Pocahontas and a thousand other waifs of the forest— 
and she saved the life of De Soto. The Spaniard was ill in the home of Ulelah’s father. 
The Indians were unwilling to disclose the locality of their famous spring, but Ulelah 
finally obtained the chief’s permission that De Soto should bathe in it. He was dipped in 
the healing waters and was healed, but he neither carried the secret out of the country nor 
married the princess who saved his life. 

Tradition and legend lend to the charm which surrounds the place, but the mondaines 
who pass the winter there have very little concern, probably, about De Soto, or Ulelah, or 
anything else that is mythical and unsubstantial. They are devoted to the realities of this 
world; and, when they go to a resort, dismiss its romance in the background, and want 
good dinners, good rooms, plenty of good air and sunlight, and opportunities to enjoy them, 
and plenty of good and congenial company. Finding that at the Hot Springs, the ghosts 
will be laid, including Manuel Prud’homme and the others, down to Ludovicus Belding, who 
built cabins there and spent profitable and wholesome lives about the Springs. There is a 
good deal more in the pleasant, full life of the modern day at Hot Springs than in the 
history of the pioneers and prospectors of the region. 

The City of Hot Springs lies in a beautiful region, the ‘‘ Heart of the Ozarks,” in the 
State of Arkansas. In a lovely defile, surrounded by pines, the city of 15,000 people 
combines the comforts of civilization and the beauties and delights of nature. Its streets 
and roads run through the natural courses which have been worn by the waters from the 
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“OUR OWN CARLSBAD.”’ 


neighboring hills; The United States government, which owns 
the reservation, has wisely permitted nature to have its way, 
and its engineers have followed with the roads the devious 
windings through the wooded heights. Not far off from the 
city winds the Ouachita River, fed by numerous creeks. 
‘The approach to the city is through a wild country, pass- 
ing through forests and corn and cotton 
fields, and by mountain brooks. The 
woods are rich in evergreens, in holly, 
pine, and cedar. What was once a 
dreary and toilsome ride over rough 
roads and through a_ wilderness, 
is now a comfortable journey in a 
luxurious car througha rich country, 
abounding in evidences of agricultu- 
ral wealth. ‘The train runs by the 
Ouachita and crosses many creeks. 
The tourist catches glimpses of tumb- 
ling cascades, while lofty peaks give 
him a vision of what he is to enjoy 
when he reaches his destination. 

The hotels of the city are abun- 
dant and commodious. ‘They are the 
kind of hotels that people who are 
looking for rest and recreation desire 
and enjoy. When found they are 
made note of. It is a good thing that 
there is one winter resort in the country 
which may be enjoyed by persons of moderate incomes. Summer resorts long ago were 
discovered by people who keep good, cheap hotels and boarding-houses, but the winter 
resort is a more recent discovery, and as a rule, has not reached the culmination of 
civilization to which its older summer sister has attained. At the Hot Springs in Arkansas, 
however, the very rich do not have it all their own way. They can have their luxurious 
hostelries, as comfortable as can be found anywhere in the country; but those who 
cannot pay luxurious bills can also find among the five hundred—that is the stated 
number, stated on the authority of the inhabitants themselves—hotels and boarding- 
houses, comfort and food for the poor, to whom traveling is a luxury and the pleasures 
of a hotel or a first-rate boarding-house at a resort an occasional treat. 

The climate of the place is beautiful and health-giving. ‘There is no one from the 
North, probably, unless he is advised to go to the Hot Springs for his health, who will 
desire to make the journey in summer; but these mountains are a resort for Southern 
people who there escape the sultry nights that make life burdensome in other parts of 
that section of the country. But the spring, winter, and autumn of the Ozarks are 
delightful. The air is soft and balmy. ‘The winter is as pleasantly warm and pleasantly 
cool as the months of May and October in more northern climates, and pleasures out 
of doors are quite as possible at the Hot Springs, and more invigorating than in Florida. 

What is there to do when you get there? Pretty much everything that you can 
do in the country. There is most excellent fishing in the Ouachita and in the Gulpha 
and other creeks. ‘The fish that most abounds is the black bass. ‘The natives call every 
fish a trout, but the man who goes for trout and is disappointed because he has to kill 
a black bass is not one of nature’s anglers, and Isaak Walton would have spurned his 
claims to discipleship. Besides the bass, one may catch jack-salmon in these waters of 
the Ozarks, and the strange and uncanny cat-fish which is an abnormally big growth of 
the bull-head of our own Hudson. 

Of course there is hunting wherever there are woods and mountains, but sometimes, 
as in the forests of the East, the woods and mountains are hunted out; but this is not 
true of the Ozarks. ‘There the sportsman can get deer, wild turkeys, quail, squirrel and 
rabbits in abundance, and other and smaller game that delight the soul of the nimrod. 

There are donkey parties for the children, horseback rides for their elders, drives over 
macadamized roads of the city for those who are older still, or less venturesome. There 
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‘OUR OWN CARLSBAD.”’ 


are lone and characteristic places to visit, springs that are not hot, but whose waters 
are pleasant and wholesome, and there is Happy Hollow, one of the prettiest of mountain 
dells, a rood wide. ‘The Cholybeate spring is a ten-mile ride. A most picturesque ride 
is to the Potash Sulphur Springs, which are about seven miles from the Hot Springs. Here 
are five springs of sulphureted alkaline waters, the drinking of which is highly esteemed 
by the gouty and the rheumatic. ‘Three miles out are the Gillen Springs to which the 
Hot Springs visitors make pilgrimages on foot, on horseback, or in carriages. ‘The way 
there is through picturesque scenery, by an old mill, under sweet-scented pine trees. 
On these short journeys to the attractions of the neighborhood one catches pleasant 
glimpses of native life in the back-woods of Arkansas, and reaches a fuller understanding 
of the tales that are told and the jests that are uttered by the Arkansas ‘Traveller. 
Near the Gillen Springs are some natural wonders. ‘This region, as well as the Yellow- 
stone, has its ‘‘Hell’s Half-Acre”; but this one differs from that in many respects. 
However, it has the interest of uncanniness, and is a varied collection of evidences, 
highly colored in some of them, of the tremendous action of fire. It is barren, wild, 
and desolate. Like other places of the kind it has its legends and traditions, and is a 
conspicuous attraction of the Hot Springs. A trip to Gillen is full of pleasure and variety. 

These things are worth mentioning in such an article as this because they are 
evidences of the truth of what has already been asserted—that one can do at the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas pretty much everything that can be done in the country. ‘There 
is the charm of variety at the command of the visitor. Of course there are the usual 
attractions of the great hotel—the chat, the lounging, piazzas, the hops, the advocations 
of society. ‘They do not differ here from what is to be found everywhere at hotel life, 
except that here, more than almost anywhere else in the country resorts on this side 
of the Atlantic, there is a cosmopolitan crowd; men and women from all parts of the 
world mingle in the great hostelries, and add vastly to the charm of amusing and 
recuperative existence. 

‘The baths? ‘The baths had been almost forgotten. The baths are supposed to be 
for the sick, but they are not entirely for that unhappy part of the community. They 
are for the hypochondriac as well, and for him or her, also, who has no symptom of 
ache and pain, and who does not even suspect the presence of a physical disorder. 
The baths are great attractions of the place. Some people do not know that there is 
anything else in this charming spot. But they are vastly mistaken. They ought to 
come here and rid themselves of their delusion. It is a good thing to be boiled in 
these health-restoring waters, for they not only heal those who are ill, but they boil out 
the tired feeling, and make life seem the more agreeable to the man or woman who escapes 
for rest from the press of business or the exactions of society. ‘The Hot Springs of 
Arkansas are a different resort from any other in this country. And whoever would 
enjoy the charms of the land of flowers, and is eager for new experiences and excitements, 
would do well to search for them in the Heart of the Ozarks at ‘‘Our Own Carlsbad,” 
where civilization and fashion dwell amid the charms of nature. 


TAKE THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE TO HOT SPRINGS, ARK, 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN WALL ST 


FEBRUARY, 


1804. 


By Henry Clews. 


HE popular idea of making money 
is perhaps correct ; that the art 
consists in so making use of cir- 

cumstances as to produce large results 
from small factors, so that the career of 
the true financial artist may be summed 
up in the well-worn history of many of 
our millionaires—they came to New 
York poor boys, without a dollar in their 
pockets, and died possessed of whole 
blocks of buildings and reams of divi- 
dend-paying railway stocks. Such re- 
sults are evidences of talent and industry 
and command respect. These men have 
‘*made money,” and an innumerable 
host of our young men want to do the 


same. The vast majority will not suc- 
ceed. <A few will sueceed, and those 
who fail and those who succeed will 


equally obey the operations of natural 
laws from which no human destinies are 
exempt. 

How to make money in Wall Street 
is only one branch of a great subject ; a 
fragment of the great problem, whose 
solution occupies the waking hours of 
nearly every adult male human being 
on the planet, outside of the savages of 
darkest Africa and our own untaxed 
Indians. And perhaps tosolve the prob- 
lem as to Wall Street is not more diffi- 
cult than to solve it as to the dry-goods 
district, or the cotton and wheat ex- 
changes, or to the manufacture and sale 
of any commodities whatever. A great 
many men lose money in Wall Street, 
but I seem to have a dim recollection of 
having heard somewhere, at some time, 
of the failure of certain wholesale, as 
well as of certain retail, dry-goods deal- 





Henry Clews. 


ers ; and of the entrance of the sheriff 
upon the premises of grocery firms ; and 
that men have been swamped by too 
much or too little wheat and cotton ; 
and that some citizens have even come 
to grief in the manufacture and at- 
tempted sale of wooden bowls and 
clothes-pins and carpet-tacks and such 
things. ‘To speak seriously, is there 
any branch of human employment that 
is not exposed to vicissitudes ? Can we 
absolutely rely upon the certainty of 
any given result which depends upon 
the combinations of the market? If 
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the solvency of the owner of the largest 
office building in New York or Chicago 
depended upon the collection of every 
rental due on the first day of a certain 
month, would he not be liable to break ? 
And yet such a person is, in that re- 
spect, so far aloof from the chances of 
the market that no one questions his 
ability to fulfil his obligations. LHe is 
quoted ** good beyond contingency.” 

It is my conviction, expressed with due 
deference to popular sentiment, but not 
influenced by any fear of popular prej- 
udice, that the security market of Wall 
Street, that is, the Stock Exchange, 
affords not only the most fertile field for 
the exercise of industry and brains and 
the profitable employment of capital, in 
America, but also the most profitable. 
One dollar is really the same as any other 
dollar ; and yet, as a matter of fact, a 
dollar, when wisely set to work in Wall 
Street, bears such relation to other dol- 
lars that are capitalized throughout the 
United States as the banana bears to po- 
tatoes and wheat ; an acre of the first 
yielding as much nutriment as thirty of 
the second and a hundred of the third. 
All financial successes of the century, 
even such as illustrate the career of the 
Nitrate-of-Soda King who has enriched 
himself in England with one of Nature’s 
freaks in Chili, fade away when com- 
pared with those of the Vanderbilts and 
Goulds, which, although based upon and 
arising out of almost endless miles of 
railroad tracks, belting the entire conti- 
nent, yet had their origins and sustain- 
ing means of growth, like the ganglia 
or nerve centres, deep down in the body 
of Wall Street. 

‘l'o begin with, one must have, in order 
to make money in Wall Street, some 
money of his own. It is impossible to 
say how much. The more the better. 
One can never have too much, or even 
enough. And yet, to fix any arbitrary 
unount, as, forinstance, a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, would be as irrational as the 
advice I once read as offered to a young 
man about to engage in merchandising. 

‘** In the first place,” said this oracle, 
** deposit a respectable balance in bank, 
say five thousand dollars, as a basis of 
discounts, and never infringe upon it.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, the Astors, 
the E. D. Morgans, the Grinnells, and 
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the Griswolds all started in merchandis- 
ing with less than five thousand dollars 
apiece ; and if they had banked all their 
assets as basis for discounts, they never 
would have turned a bale of fur or a 
bag of coffee or a chest of tea. And 
while the Wall Street operator therefore 
must have cash, it is not necessary to a 
good start that he have enough to open 
a bank of discount. Gould came into 
Wall Street with less than fifty thousand 
dollars. Commodore Vanderbilt’s cash 
means when he began to operate with a 
check-book, instead of the tiller of a 
steamboat, were not large. It is not so 
much that you have a thousand dollars 
as that you know where to direct the 
weight of that thousand dollars, so that 
it may at a given moment overcome 
resistance at that point. It is hardly 
necessary to add that knowledge is also 
quite as important a factor in making 
money in Wall Street as money. In or- 
der to reap a harvest one must not only 
have seed to sow, but he must know 
where and how to sow it. That clever 
playwright, Bronson Howard, in the 
‘* Henrietta,” portrays an amusing char- 
acter who makes large profits on the 
Stock Exchange. His purchases invari- 
ably rise in value on his hands. People 
call him a Napoleon of Finance. Fi- 
nally it is discovered that the secret of his 
success lies in the flipping of a half-dol- 
lar, buying if it turns up heads ; selling 
ifit turnsup tails. A person who should 
follow this method, while he might win 
about half the ventures, would lose the 
other half, and be finally swamped by 
expenses ; and yet his mind would be 
easier and his fate less disastrous than 
that of the chronic guesser, who contrives 
to be wrong three times in four, and who, 
as a rule, when he makes a profit, is in 
such haste to realize it that it fails to off- 
set the smallest of his losses. Neither of 
these classes ever make any money in 
Wall Street, and while the former class 
is infrequent and is, indeed, merely a 
fanciful creation of the comic dramatist, 
the latter is only too real and frequent, 
and furnishes the almost daily tragedy 
of The Street. 

No sane man would embark in any 
business without knowing something 
about the commodities in which he 
proposes to deal, their history, their 
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values in the past, and their prospective 
values contingent upon demand and 
cost of production. Yet men come into 
Wall Street and buy and sell railway 
and industrial stocks, without as much 
knowledge of their history and_pros- 
pects as is possessed by a railway brake- 
man or an industrial laborer. Thus 
they buy when knowledge would dic- 
tate a sale, and sell when knowledge 
would dictate a purchase ; lose money, 
and blame Wall Street. 

We must never forget that a large 
proportion of the shares dealt in upon 
the Stock Exchange represent real val- 
ues ; just as real as those of wheat, cot- 
ton, and iron. Let us take as an illus- 
tration a railway, well constructed, laid 
through a prosperous country, tapping 
rich localities and cities, and paying 
dividends year after year with entire 
regularity, and always having a surplus 
in the treasury. The shares of such a 
road will, as a rule, maintain a price at 
or above par, and be worth it. Now, 
if a person is acquainted with the above 
facts and has holdings of the stock, he 
will not become frightened or ‘ rat- 
tled” if, owing to manipulation or tight 
money, the price drops to ninety. Ile 
will rather protect his holdings and buy 
more, since, Whatever happens, the road 
is there and the traffic is there, and 
any unreasonable depression of price 
must be transitory. 

But, if a person has bought some of 
the stock of this road without any in- 
formation touching its history and pres- 
ent condition, and its price falls from 
par to ninety, he would be very apt to 
Imagine that the bottom was about to 
fall out, and would sell his holdings. 
In fact, it is the very course which an 
ignorant man would take ; and it would 
doubtless be the well-informed man who 
would be the purchaser. It is the pre- 
rogative of ignorance to run at the 
sight of real or fancied danger ; and 
more than half of the dangers that de- 
press prices on the Stock Exchange are 
fancied ; and that ignorant people traffic 
on the Exchange and drop good hold- 
ings at a loss, and at unseasonable mo- 
ments, forms a rich pocket in the gold 
mine which Wall Street really is to 
the well-informed and sagacious opera- 
tor. 


Hypocrisy is the tribute that vice 
pays to virtue ; and the limited number 
of worthless shares that somehow main- 
tain a place on the lists of the Stock 
Exchange are a tribute paid by the 
Robert Macaires of Wall Street to the 
solid men who control the properties 
which have real value. It is the igno- 
‘ant classes who for the most part buy 
these rat-traps when they are high and 
sell them when they are low ; it is the 
well-informed classes who take the con- 
trary course and keep them in hand, as 
Punch and Judy are kept in hand by 
the clever exhibitor behind the box. 
These stocks are much more dangerous 
to inexperienced operators than to the 
solid dividend payers. The fluctuations 
are more severe, and the interest charges 
are never alleviated by dividends.  ‘T’o 
a person who really has an honest desire 
to respect human nature, there is no 
more sorrowful or pitiable sight than 
an inexperienced and nervous operator 
hanging over a ticker while chasing 
the elusive profits and meeting the 
obtrusive losses of non-dividend-paying 
shares. 

No mention has been made of mining 
shares. ‘This paper is not written with 
any intention or hope of reforming 
or instructing people who buy mining 
stocks. A mine is a.hole in the ground 
in some region inaccessible to the pub- 
lic. The valuable contents of this hole 
must eventually be all taken out. So 
long as the mine pays, its owners work 
it and keep the profits, as they have a 
right to. When the day of exhaustion 
begins to dawn, they incorporate the 
hole on its record, which is, of course, a 
good one. The mine is so remote that 
the public have no opportunity to ex- 
amine it; they take it for granted on 
its history, buy the shares, and there- 
after contemplate at their leisure the 
slow extinguishment of their invest- 
ments. Such being the history of the 
best mining shares, what shall be said 
of the thousands of illegitimate and 
swindling mining companies whose 
shares have been sold to the public in 
and around Wall Street ? It is to the 
credit of the Stock Exchange that it has 
listed the shares of but few mining 
companies. 

To buy and sell railway, steamship, 
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bank, and other shares of real value is 
in itself as safe and legitimate an avoca- 
tion as dealing in real estate ; and the 
traffic has this immense advantage, that 
on any day in the year, Sundays and 
holidays excepted, all holdings can be 
at once sold for cash. The stock ex- 
changes of the great cities render this 
not only possible but entirely practica- 
ble; and thus it is that a person owning 
dividend-paying listed shares really pos- 
sesses cash assets that are drawing inter- 
est, on which he can realize almost as 
summarily as on a bank deposit. 
Among the enormous numbers of per- 
sons who operate in shares you will find 
many examples of those who profess to 
employ infallible ** systems” for reaping 
profits and avoiding losses. ‘The weak 
point about all these ‘* systems” is that 
they are continually breaking down at 
critical moments; and the more deli- 
cately and nicely adjusted the system, 
the worse is apt to be the breakage. ‘Time 
and the reader’s patience would fail, if 
I were to attempt to describe even the 
tenth part of the various systems that 
unsuccessful operators unfold to you as 
sure recipes for making money in Wall 
Street, or, as they usually word it, for 
‘** beating the stock market.” One says, 


‘*Order your broker to close out your 
purchase or sale whenever the market 
goes against you to the extent of one 
per cent.” Another says, ‘* Never buy 
except after a fall of five per cent. ; nor 
sell except after an equal rise.” = An- 
other says, ‘* Pyramid your purchases 
on a rising market.” But why go on ? 
Why waste time over ineffectual plans 
for restoring equilibrium to the surface 
of the vast Atlantic by the use of a 
twenty-foot-square platform with which 
to flatten down the troubled waters ? 
Now and then a really sound piece of 
advice drifts into the market. Here is 
one from one of the most successful and 
sensible operators who ever did business 
in Wall Street: ‘* Never buy any stock 
that you don’t know to be intrinsically 
worth having, and not that unless your 
means allow you to buy as much more 
on a ten per cent. drop, which may per- 
chance occur, growing out of some un- 
foreseen accident, besides holding your 
varlier purchase.” Tere is another from 
Lionel Rothschild, especially pertinent 
in view of the fact that most operators 
accept small profits, and obstinately 
cling to large losses. It is this: ** Cut 
short your losses, let your profits run 
99 
on. 


SONG. 


A LINNET aloft on a bloomy spray, 
So full of his praise of this empty day. 


The tangled clover is round my feet, 
The poppy aflame in the gloom of the wheat. 


How airily sound the bells : 


it is noon! 


Ilow dim in the East is the phantom moon ! 


But my heart’s with the bird, and the nodding spray, 
And his careless life and its roundelay. 


Ah, now he is off, and up springing, sings, 
yy: q q ca - . 7? 7 | 
Till I feel the beat of his throbbing wings ! 


MARIE FRANCES UPTON. 
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MAN AND THIS WOMAN. 


By Margaret Lee. 


CHAPTER I. 





BN spite of his 
Christian 
charity, his 
philosophy, 
and his Em- 
ersonian — tol- 
eration, the 
Rey. Howard 
Carey found 
it impossible 
to perform his 
duties toward the gentleman who was, 
theoretically, a welcome guest at the 
parsonage. Mrs. Carey drew on her 
sympathy, and thus succeeded in bear- 
ing with this new study in human na- 
ture. Ie occupied an easy-chair placed 
in front of the open wood fire inher 
sitting-room; his hands rested on his 
knees, his eyes were closed, his features 
expressed weariness tinged with sadness. 
Personally, he was tall, slight and fair. 

‘** We have some very pleasant neigh- 
bors, Mr. Cortis, and there are several 
charming families connected with the 
church.” Mrs. Carey took up her sew- 
ing as she talked. ‘* If you would like 
to know them, [ can easily introduce 
you.” 

“Thank you ”’—Cortis spoke slowly 
without opening his eyes—‘‘I think | 
would prefer waiting until [ could at 
least look at them. Meeting strangers 
is very embarrassing ; | grow nervous 
in the effort to hide my trouble, and 
then I begin to wonder if I shall ever 
again be able to use my eyes. Iam a 
dull companion—a bore ”— 





‘*T thought that young people, chat- 
ting merrily, might prove entertaining 
to you. If you could forget your condi- 
tion, wouldn’t the fact be a benefit?” 

‘** But [ must sit with closed eyes in a 
darkened room and pose as a sufferer. 
I don’t faney doing it if, as your son 
says, my eyes will soon be strong. Bet- 
ter court solitude and avoid nervous- 
ness.” 

‘* But you do not look cheerful, and 
Lowell gave me strict injunctions to 
keep you interested with pleasant sub- 
jects.” 

‘*Mrs. Carey, my surroundings are 
all that I can desire, and I am so anx- 
ious to get back to my work, that I may 
yet turn a Mark Tapley on your hands.” 

**Now you enchant me. You can- 
not be too full of fun or too noisy for 
me. Would you like me to read a 
humorous book to you? Lowell owns 
several of Mark T'wain’s works.” 

«If it will not tax your voice.” 

“Oh, [ enjoy reading aloud. Il get 
‘ Roughing It.’” 

Mrs. Carey left the room. Cortis 
rose and began pacing back and forth 
between the fire-place and a deep bay- 
window, at which he soon halted. The 
aspect of the outer world proved fasci- 
nating. Snow rested everywhere 
the twigs and branches and = inclined 
trunks of the fruit and shade trees that 
were outlined against the dull gray 
horizon, on the strong leaves of the 
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hospitable evergreens that ornamented 
the lawn, and on the old fence rails that 
showed the limits of the grounds of the 
parsonage. 


The atmosphere was dense 
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with the flying flakes, and as far as the 
eye could reach, the white surface was 
unbroken. 

Cortis gazed with much effort, then 
he sat down and closed his eyes. He 
had chosen to enjoy the effect of snow 
in the country—he might not complain 
of the pain caused by its purity. How 
pleasant it would be to wrap up, pro- 
tect his eyes with smoked glasses, and 
wander off in this white desert! No 
doubt, Mrs. Carey would like to be his 
companion. 

He had never been in such a home. 
Its machinery ran noiselessly and appar- 
ently without an engineer. Occasionally 
he had glimpses of a quiet, neatly 
dressed woman arranging the table in 
the dining-room; and from the per- 
fectly cooked food to the pyramid of 
blazing logs in front of him, every de- 
tail of domestic comfort was evidently 
the object of skill controlled by affec- 
tion. Through half-drawn hangings, 
he had a view of his host, seated, book- 
surrounded, in a cosey study. The main 
hall separated the study from the sitting- 
room, but the library opened directly 
from the sitting-room, and thus afforded 
a safe refuge for Cortis in case of neces- 
sity. Ile was listening for Mrs. Carey’s 
returning steps, when light ones echoed 
on the porch, the wooden knocker was 
struck thrice, the street door was 
opened from without, and a girl’s clear, 
musical voice rang through the hallway: 
**Good morning, Mr. Carey. Am I not 
brave? Now, don’t move. I finished 
that prosy old book, and now you must 
lend me something modern and bright.” 

Cortis rose suddenly, commenced a 
retreat, halted, then returned to his 
seat and stood hesitating. The voice 
and its owner were now in the study. 
Cortis closed the sitting-room door, sat 
down and put his hand over his closed 
eyes; his limbs were trembling. ‘* Good 
God! How nervous—how foolish I 
am!” he muttered. 

When Mrs. Carey returned, Cortis 
had shielded his eyes with smoked 
glasses and was sitting near the window 
that opened on the front porch, ap- 
parently interested with the view of the 
lawn, gate, and road beyond. ‘ Is 
there any particular chapter that you 
would prefer hearing ?” Mrs. Carey 





asked, as she adjusted her spectacles and 
opened the volume. 

Cortis looked at her for some seconds, 
then his eyes blinked behind his glasses : 

‘*T think I like the beginning of the 
book.” 

For some minutes Mrs. Carey read in 
comfort. Iler voice was sweet and clear, 
her method simple. The logs crackled 
and the clock ticked an agreeable ac- 
companiment. She could not deter- 
mine whether her listener was deeply 
interested or wholly abstracted. His 
eyes remained closed, his lips were shut 
firmly, his hands lay nerveless on his 
knees. The murmur of voices in the 
hallway and the opening of the street 
door were unheeded by Mrs. Carey ; yet, 
as she read, she was aware that Cortis 
had changed his position and was neting 
what was taking place. It was nothing 
very exciting. A tall woman, slight of 
figure and clothed in a dark cloth new- 
market, was carefully retracing her own 
footprints in the deep snow on the lawn. 
The hood of the garment was drawn over 
her head, she carried an open umbrella 
and held it close to her shoulders ; but, in 
opening the gate, she tilted her cotton 
shield, and Cortis had a fuil view of her 
face. He bent forward and watched her 
retreating form, then his head sank, his 
hands met in a nervous clasp, he be- 
came absorbed. Mrs. Carey continued. 
After a while. Cortis resumed his atti- 
tude of attention, the clock ticked 
rhythmically with the sounds from the 
fire-place, and a very amusing passage 
vaused Mrs. Carey to glance at her 
auditor for a responsive smile of ap- 
preciation. Cortis raised his eyes and 
shook his head. 

‘* Mrs. Carey, | am only imposing on 
your kindness. I haven’t heard one 
sentence. The truth is, that I cannot 
get away from my own misery.” 

**T can’t think of anything really 
suitable,” Mrs, Carey said gently. ‘‘I 
am too old. I have forgotten how to 
entertain. Now, if you would only 
meet gay, light-hearted people. That 
young lady who was here just now ”— 

**Is she gay—light-hearted ?” 

**Oh, charmingly so—as merry as a 
bird. If you would make her acquain- 
tunce — 

**Oh !—no, no! Impossible! I am 
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no companion for happy people. I can 
scarcely endure existence !” 

Cortis rose and unconsciously put away 
his glasses as he paced the floor. ‘*I 
don’t know how to live through the long 
hours. ‘This helplessness is driving me 
crazy 1” 

* But Lowell says that your eyes will 
gain in strength if only you will refrain 
from using them ; and with the prospect 
of recovery, 
I should 
think you 
would exert 
yourself to 
he patient. 
Suppose you 
had to con- 
template 
total blind- 
ness.” 

‘You are 
quite right, 
Mrs. Carey. 
J am cross 
and ungrate- 
ful. Idohug 
the hopethat 
your son has 
held out to 
me. It keeps 
me alive! 
You are very 
good to put 
up with my 
ill-humor, I 
must be a 
very dis- 
agreeable 
guest.” 

“‘I try to s 
imagine the 
burden that 
you carry. 

Tobe perfect: 

ly strong, 

young, ambitious, energetic—and yet 
unable to do anything that requires eye- 
sight, is indeed a hard condition to bear. 
Mr. Carey is a good Christian. He 
holds that if we search in faith we shall 
always find some blessing concealed in 
every trial.” 

**T haven’t found one in this.” 

“Have you been looking for it?” 

‘**T certainly have not.” 

Cortis still paced the floor ; Mrs. Carey 
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slowly met his perplexed, troubled 
glance. 

“Would you like to walk before 


luncheon ?” 

** Yes—will you come with me?” 

** With pleasure.” 

Once in the air, holding the umbrella 
low to protect Mrs. Carey’s face from 
the flakes, Cortis felt his spirits rising ; 
and as they pressed the snow beneath 

their arctics, 
she chatted 
interestingly 
of the town 
and its peo- 


ple. 


CHAPTER 
I]. 


THE next 
morning 
when Cortis 
awoke from 
a long, per- 
fect sleep, he 
could tell, 
without 
opening his 


Se DD 


eyes, that 

the room 

was warm 

va and bright 
bs with sun- 
shine. An- 


ticipating a 
dark, stormy 
day, he had 
not shut 
the window 
blinds nor 
lowered the 
shades; and, 
wondering 
and rejoic- 
ing, he hurriedly excluded the dazzling 
light, and lost no time in getting into 
the open air. The sky was one limit- 
less turquoise ; the atmosphere was in- 
vigorating ; ceaseless murmurs of water 
announced a great thaw. Cortis found 
an easy-chair on the east porch, and sat 
down to inhale the pure breath of the 
morning. Ilow exquisite it was! how 
fresh and clear, yet freighted with stores 
of vitalizing forces ! 
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‘Tam glad you are getting an appe- 
tite for breakfast,” said Mrs. Carey, 
perceiving him as she opened a window 
in the dining-room. ‘*I shall go to 
church feeling that you will not miss 
me on such a morning as this.” 

‘Is it worth a journey ? ” said Cortis 
with a smile that gave an entirely new 
expression to his features. ‘* I was just 
trying to recollect if I had ever before 
been in the country during February. 
These sudden changes in the tempera- 
ture produce very pleasant effects.” 

‘And every day they will become 
more charming and fascinating. You 
will find yourself seeking the open air 
without exactly knowing why. Nature 
draws one with secret, irresistible cords. 
You will lose interest in written books, 
and study the poem which cannot be 
put into words.” 

‘I think you are right. Yesterday, 
as you know, I was quite dispirited ; 
this morning, life seems full of new 
thoughts and possibilities. I think | 
shall feel very content while you are 
away.” 

** You will see our church-going peo- 
ple if you care to look toward the road. 
This is the Fifth Avenue of the town, 
and the favorite promenade.” 

‘*T shall not allow myself to feel dull 
or lonely.” 

Cortis followed Mrs. Carey to the 
table, where they were joined by Mr. 
Carey, who grew cordial and conversa- 
tional in the warmth of his guest’s 
happy frame of mind. The muffins 
were feathery; the eggs sweet with 
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subtle aroma. 

Cortis returned to his sunny porch, 
almost forgetful of his green shades, 
and the rector and his wife, arm-in- 
arm, set out for the small church where 
Mr. Carey faced the Sunday simper of 
his flock, and tried to warn and arm it 
against the cherished vices that pre- 
vented its Christian growth and_ in- 
fluence. For some minutes Cortis 
watched the passing figures, some soli- 
tary, others in small groups or in family 
parties. Light laughter and pleasant 
words were carried on the breeze; the 
serenity of Nature seemed to be reflected 
in the faces of the people, together with 
a conscious delight in their fine clothes 
and the opportunity to leisurely exhibit 
them. ‘The effort to gaze at the moving 
forms became painful. Cortis reso- 
lutely dropped his eyes and thought of 
distant places, persons and matters con- 
cerning himeelf. 

Suddenly he looked at the road. Two 
ladies were passing slowly, absorbed in 
conversation. They were perfectly: at- 
tired in velvet, with ample sealskin 
wraps, and were so entirely distinguish- 
able from the people preceding and fol- 
lowing them as to produce on Cortis 
the effect of an optical illusion. He 
sat upright and stared after them. One 
was elderly, gray-haired, refined of feat- 
ure, and dignified of bearing ; the other 
was the girl who had come on the pre- 
vious day to borrow a ‘‘ bright book ” 
from Mr. Carey. 

Cortis watched them until they had 
passed the gate; then he hastened to 
his room, rapidly made some changes 
in his dress, put on his hat and over- 
coat, and hurried after them. As they 
entered the church, he slackened his 
speed, gave them time to be seated, and 
then cautiously opened the door of the 
little Gothic building, and sank into 
the corner of the last pew. His mag- 
net still knelt with bowed head, but 
the general movement and a suppressed 
whisper informed him that the congre- 
gation proper was aware of his presence. 
He could feel glances levelled at him ; 
he could hear sentences read for his 
benefit. He knew that the music was 
sung to duly impress his city ears with 
country perfection of voice and method. 





country freshness; the coffee held its 
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Ife was conscious of the service, read 
with unaffected ease and beautiful fer- 
vency of intonation ; also, of a sermon, 
of which not a sentence fixed itself in 
his memory. 

A coil of nut-brown hair beneath 
some waving feathers, and the profile of 
a young, resolute face, lovely with the 
tints of health, sweet with the beauty 
of inexperience, animated by the im- 
agination, filled his tield of vision. He 
closed his eyes to think of their owner, 
and opened them only to see her. When 
the collection was taken up he quietly 
left the church and sauntered to a con- 
venient distance, where he carelessly lin- 
gered until the congregation crowded 
the doorways. ‘Then he slowly followed 
two retreating figures, and noticed that 
they did not stop to exchange remarks 
with friends, that they did not join any 
group going in the same direction, nor 
wait to be overtaken. They again passed 
the rectory, turned the first corner beyond 
it and proceeded along a field-bordered 
road which led to the hills that enclosed 
the’ valley with its town and outlying 
farms. A quarter of a mile away stood 
a wide, low yellow house, well supplied 
with porches, and Cortis saw the ladies 
enter the grounds, reach the hall door 
and open it with the air of ownership. 
Then he returned to the rectory. He 
found every one and everything agree- 
ing to promote his comfort. [is ap- 
pearance at service had secretly flattered 
Mr. Carey, and Mrs. Carey uncon- 
sciously reflected her husband ’s satisfac- 
tion. ‘The dinner was delicious ; pleas- 
ant topics were discussed by the host and 
hostess ; Cortis listened attentively, but 
answered abstractedly. As soon as cour- 
tesy permitted he retired to his own room, 
and shortly afterward he again left the 
house. Mrs. Carey watched his depar- 
ture and sighed audibly. The collar of 
his coat was drawn above hisears, the peak 
of his cap met the large green shades. 

‘* How depressed he seems! He looks 
and acts as if he did not want to be 
spoken to. Ile scarcely ate any dinner. 
Dear me! if he does not grow more 
cheerful his eyes will not improve. | 
wish we could think of something that 
would interest him.” 

Mr. Carey gazed meditatively at his 
wife : 
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“‘He is completely absorbed, Honor. 
Perhaps his thoughts are pleasant ones. I 
made some additions to the sermon for 
his benefit. I suppose you noticed them.” 


“Qh, yes. ‘They were very beautiful 
and wonderfully applicable, I thought. 
Ile may be occupied with them now. I 
am glad he went out ; alone and in the 
pure air he will be able to reflect seri- 
ously.” 

Mrs. Carey pursued this train of 
thought while enjoying her low chair 
and the crackling and blazing of the 
logs. Her husband found his evening 
sermon and proceeded to amplify it. 

Meanwhile, Cortis walked rapidly to- 
ward the yellow house; but when he 
reached the fence that enclosed its 
lawn he went slowly and observingly by 
the thickly intertwined branches of the 
shrubbery that rose above the top bars. 
The west porch was aglow with sun- 
shine, and a tall woman walked up and 
down, carrying on her shoulder a white- 
robed infant. 
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Cortis prolonged his walk and slowly 
returned ; but the sun was sinking be- 
low the distant hills, and the nurse and 
baby had disappeared. 

Supper was ready when Cortis reached 
the parsonage, and Mrs. Carey had put 
on the table some of her choice preserves 
and a real pound cake. The rector ate 
with a relish; he foresaw a satisfactory 
evening service. Cortis’s gloom and 
taciturnity were proof against delicacies 
of any order. He swallowed food indif- 
ferent to substance and flavor, and gave 
no hint as to how or where he intended 
to pass his evening. Mr. Carey took his 
wife on one arm, his sermon under the 
other, and left his guest to solve his 
problems in peace and solitude. 

Half an hour afterward, Cortis silently 
opened the door of the church, entered 
and gazed at the small assemblage of 
worshippers. ‘The lamps burned bright- 
ly, the choir chanted in shrill unison, 
some little boys were scuffling in the 
back seats. Cortis regained the pure 
air; the night shone with the whiteness 
of the earth and the blue, star-lit heaven. 
Ile now went toward the yellow house 
as if under the spell of some irresistible 
power, and, concealed by the shrubbery, 
closely inspected the windows. Having 
concluded that there were no sentinels 
on guard, he turned to the left and 
walked down the lane until he stood 
opposite a large, well-lighted room. 
The window blinds were closed, but 
the shades had not been lowered. Cor- 
tis cleared the low fence, noiselessly 
mounted the porch, and, stooping, had 
a full view of the interior. He saw a 
beautifully furnished apartment, taste- 
fully decorated. Books filled the tables ; 
an open piano was drawn conveniently 
near the blazing fire on the hearth ; cut 
flowers raised their heads from pretty 
receptacles and added their fragrance 
to the pleasant atmosphere. Presently 
a hanging moved to admit the object of 
Cortis’s curiosity. ‘The curves of her 
slender form were concealed by a shim- 
mering gray satin gown, for the shape 
of which ** Old Mother Hubbard ” has 
been made responsible. Cortis admired 
the flowing lines of the garment, as its 
wearer tried to entertain herself with 
first, a book, then a song, next a sonata 
of Beethoven’s, finally her own thoughts. 


Her meditations were absorbing ; she 
sat in a great cushioned chair, so placed 
that Cortis could see her features. At 
times, a lovely smile touched them, the 
eyes grew large and luminous from the 
inner fire of immortality. Suddenly 
they filled with tears, the lips below 
them quivered. The woman tried in 
vain to control herself; she rose and 
paced the floor, struggling with her 
grief. What was its cause 7? 

Cortis restrained himself with super- 
human efforts and held his ground. 
In his excitement and persistency he 
forgot the condition of his eyes and his 
physician’s warnings. He did not lose 
a gesture or a motion of the satin-robed 
figure that fascinated him. This was 
the woman to whom Mrs. Carey would 
introduce him in order to release his 
spirits from the bonds of disappoint- 
ment, enforced idleness and despairing 
doubts of his recovery. What could be 
wrong with this seeming possessor of 
life’s treasures? Cortis rapidly re- 
viewed the ills that flesh is heir to 
—sickness, poverty, loneliness—these 
could not oppress her. Had death 
robbed her, or was the voice of self- 
reproach sounding in her ears ? 

A short, sharp sound pierced the 
stillness. It was a baby’s cry. The 
woman stood for a second as if para- 
lyzed, then darted from the room. 
Cortis regained the road just in time 
to meet the elderly lady attended by a 
maid carrying her devotional books. 
He could imagine them entering the 
pleasant room he had been inspecting, 
and the lines of his mouth grew stern 
and rigid as he returned to the parson- 
age. The sitting-room, to judge from 
the sounds of voices and laughter, was 
filled with guests. Cortis ran up the 
stairs, shut his door on the merriment, 
and gave himself up to meditation. 

The next morning Mrs. Carey con- 
fronted his reserve with new weapons. 

‘*] have an invitation for you, Mr. 
Cortis, and you must consider it before 
declining it. It is to an ‘afternoon 
tea’ to be given in your honor.” 

‘*My honor !” 

‘Yes. We have a very hospitable, 
charming friend, Mrs. Page. As soon 
as she heard of your presence here, she 
was anxious to meet you and make you 
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feel at home among us. She has named 
next Thursday afternoon from four to 
seven, and I agreed to let her know 
your decision this morning, as she 
wants to invite every one in the neigh- 
borhood that you would care to become 
acquainted with.” 

** She is very kind, very thoughtful,” 
began Cortis. 

**T told her that your eyes were not 
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strong and that you came here to rest 
them. She at once proposed the after- 
noon fora reception. You avoid sun- 
light and artificial light, and people 
will be prepared for your smoked 
glasses.” 

‘You leave me no loop-hole,” Cor- 
tis said, feeling his heart throbbing and 
his cheeks flushing. ‘I accept with” 
—his voice broke, he seemed surprised 
at his own words. 
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Mrs. Carey laughed at his hesitation 
and ignored his nervousness. 

‘With thanks,” he murmured after 
some seconds. 

‘© And hopes of pleasure,” she added, 
so astonished at gaining her point thus 
easily and quickly that she rose and 
went toward the door, speaking merrily: 

‘*~T must carry your message before 
you change your mind, Iam charmed 


me ty 





are very quaint. 


with your goodness. We shall have a 
delightful gathering. I am sure you 
will meet a few congenial people.” 

““T won’t change my mind,” Cortis 
said as she nodded and left him. 


CHAPTER If. 


HAVING agreed to endure if not to 
iov. (| By > ’ . 
enjoy, Cortis entered Mrs. Page’s draw- 
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ing-room on the following Thursday 
afternoon, and quickly made the ac- 
quaintance of the prominent people in 
the town. very one asked him the 
same questions, and volunteered similar 
information. Ile at last found himself 
in a corner somewhat shaded by a hang- 
ing, where he had a cup of delicious 
tea and listened to the pleasant speeches 
of a very pretty girl, the only child of 
his hostess. 

**T was so afraid that you wouldn't 
come, Mr. Cortis, and now I am worried 
because Mrs. Bemerton and Mrs. Aston 
are not here. They promised to come.” 

Cortis drank some tea and then ex- 
amined the small Japanese cup with 
much interest. Miss Page continued : 

‘‘Have you met them, Mr. Cortis ?” 

*“T hope to have that pleasure. 
These figures are very quaint. Don’t 
you enjoy studying them ?” 

Miss Page’s brown eyes sparkled with 


expectation. She glanced toward the 
door, now darkening with figures. 


**Oh, here they are! I am so glad! 
I thought perhaps you were acquainted 
with them. ‘They are New York people, 
and so pleasant. [I wish mamma would 
get through introducing all our town 
bores to them. They will be so de- 
lighted to meet you and hear of their 
own city.” 

** Ts it customary for people to remain 
here through the winter ?* 

Miss Page laughed. 

** Occasionally people stay because 
the climate is so dry. They say that 
Mrs. Aston is here for her health. 1] 
suppose they are right, for I am sure 
that no sane person would spend a win- 
ter here for pleasure.” 

Cortis assumed an air of gravity. 
“What am I to think? The town 
seems to be well filled with sensible 
people.” 

** They 
money to go 
good time.” 


can’t leave it. It takes 
to the city and have a 


A rustling of silks and satins, and 
Mrs. Page’s voice made Cortis rise and 
face a trio of women. ‘Two bowed dis- 


tantly as the introductions were given, 
and then Cortis found himself included 
in a talkative group where the art of 
listening did him much service. 

When he raised his eyes behind his 
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smoked glasses, he could see the profile 
of the younger guest, and he naturally 
caught all her remarks. 

Ile noted that she contented herself 
by answering direct questions, and thus 
he learned that she found the country 
very dull in winter ; that she was quite 
occupied in caring for her little son, 
who was commencing to walk, and that 
for the present she intended to remain 
in the town. 

Her quiet manner and frank utter- 
ance were charming. She called Mrs. 
Bemerton ** aunt,” and alluded to her 
parents and her home with them in New 
York. Mrs. Carey soon drifted toward 
this particular group, Mrs. Page was 
obliged to leave it ; then Mrs. Bemerton 
and Mrs. Carey discussed the few topics 
that interested strangers, and Miss Page 
and Mrs. Aston wandered into the mys- 
teries of crazy patch-work and __ its 
stitches. Mr. Carey now claimed Cortis 
and led him into an adjoining room, his 
opinion of certain public questions being 
in demand. Mrs. Carey looked after 
him and sighed. 

‘**T feel so sorry for that young man !” 
she said, glancing at the faces around 
her. ‘Ile is almost helpless, his sight 
is so injured by overstudy.” 

‘* Isn’t it dreadful 7” asked Miss Page, 
with much sympathy in her voice and 
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expression. ‘‘Won’t he recover the use 
of his eyes ?’ 

“Tt is possible ; but he has no idea of 
the length of time they will take to get 
strong. My son, who is his physician, 
advised him to come here and live in the 
open air. Tle is very much depressed ; 
sometimes I think he has other troubles 
that weigh upon him.” 

‘*T should think the one you describe 
would be quite enough to make any one 
blue. I should go crazy if [ could not 
use my eyes,” said Miss Page. 

‘‘It must be very trying to have to 
live with him,” remarked Mrs. Bemer- 
ton. ‘* Does he sit all day with those 
glasses on ?” 

Oh, no!” Mrs. Carey said quickly. 
«Ile is out the greater part of the time, 
and I keep the rooms darkened so that 
he can go about the house without shad- 
ing his eyes.” 

‘Very good of you, Iam sure,” said 
Mrs. Bemerton. ‘* Do they ache much ?” 

“If he looks steadily at anything, 
they pain him.” 

Mrs. Aston seemed about to make a 
remark, but thought better of her inten- 
tion. It occurred to Mrs. Carey that 
these ladies had no sympathy to spare 
forstrangers. But, if they were reserved 
and indifferent, she had to admit to her- 
self that Cortis 
was stiff and 
silent. She was 
disappointed, yet 
she knew from 
experience that 
delightful intima- 
cies follow no 
formula. 

On the way 
home, Cortis was 
eager to learn if 


there were any 
good houses for 


rent in the town. 
This inquiry 
opened a new field 
for Mrs. Carey’s 
thoughts and sym- 
pathies. 

“Would you 
really be willing 
to settle here for 
any length of 
time?” She was 
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leaning on Cortis’s arm, and she raised 
her eyes to his face while speaking. 
Ilowever, his smoked glasses and his hat- 
brim and coat-collar were as_ effective 
asamask. ‘I wish you would conclude 
toremain here. ‘There are several houses 
to be had, and the rents are very small.” 

“The best house to be had now is 
somewhat out of the town, and it has 
a very good farm attached,” said Mr. 
Carey, thoughtfully. ‘*Are you any- 
thing of a farmer ?” 

Cortis laughed. 

‘*Not even theoretically. 
the ground could have a rest. 
house is the only consideration.” 

“You can look at it whenever you 
wish. ‘The key was left with us.” 

*‘Isn’t this a very sudden resolu- 
tion ?” asked Mrs. Carey. ‘* 1 thought 
you felt comfortable at the parsonage ; 
besides, you are in my care.” 

** You are too kind ; there is danger 
of my trespassing on your good-nature. 
You must let me explain. Your son 
wdvised me to live in the country, if pos- 
sible. [ can do my work here, if my 
eyes recover strength. If they remain 
weak, why, this is the best place for me. 
‘God made the country.” No doubt, | 
can find occupation and amusement in 
the open air. If rents are low, a bache- 
lor’s establishment will be easily man- 
aged.” 

**T wonder what Lowell will think,” 
Mrs. Carey said to her husband when 
Cortis had left them in the sitting-room. 
“Taking a house and living alone will 
seem such a strange move, and [ think 
it is a foolish whim.” 

‘** An inspiration, I call it. My dear, 
the young fellow has all his time on his 
hands. Something to do will be a bless- 
ing, if he only potters about and makes 


I suppose 


The 


his house habitable. Don’t offer too 
much assistance. Let him forget his 


affliction in the search for physical ne- 
cessities. When is he going to look at 
the house ?” 

‘*Tn the morning.” 

“T am delighted. Now don’t raise 
obstacles. Let him judge for himself. 
A good farmer could make a nice living 
on that place.” 

‘‘T hope Mr. Cortis will hire it. I 
am sure he would be quite an addition 
in this town if he had his health. Low- 
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ell is devoted to him, so I 
suppose we have had no op- 
portunity to form a correct 
idea of his character.” 

‘*T am very glad he has 
decided to act. I shall watch 
his efforts with interest.” 

‘““Tf he settles here, we 
must try to interest him in 
the poor people round about.” 

**T wouldn’t bring up the 
subject, Honor. Let him 
discover for himself.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning Cortis 
rose with a delightful sense 
of the coming of new experi- 
ences, enjoyed his breakfast, 
and soon afterward, key in hand, started 
to inspect the desirable house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carey went with him, eager to 
point out to him the advantages of the 
place, and see what impression it would 
make upon him. 

The weather was mild, the sun was 
busy in the cause of spring, and Cortis 
was at once interested in the fact that 
Mr. Carey took the road on which Mrs. 
Aston lived. Having passed her home, 
the little party made its own path in 
the snow for some distance, and finally 
halted in front of an irregular house. 
While Mr. Carey debated as to the depth 
of the snow between the gate and the 
porch, Cortis inspected the broken 
blinds, the doubtful roof, and the worn 
paint. Several tall trees with wide- 
spreading branches stood guard over 
the decay and desolation of emptiness. 

* You must not judge by appear- 
ances,” said Mrs. Carey, smiling at Cor- 
tis. ‘*In summer this place is quite 
presentable ; the foliage is like charity. 
Property is so cheap here that owners 
will not spend a dollar to keep a house 
attractive.” 

‘Those are good trees, and the piazza 
is very wide,” said Cortis. ** Let us 
get through this snow.” 

He broke a path as he spoke, and 
reached the front door, which he opened 
quickly, and turning offered Mrs. Carey 
his hand. 

*€ Welcome,” he said gently. 
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“Why, you haven’t seen a thing,” 
she said, laughing. 

**'The outside will answer every pur- 
pose. ‘The inside will depend upon me.” 

“That is sound doctrine,” said Mr. 
Carey, and Cortis began opening dusty 
doors and windows. The light revealed 
deep fireplaces in the larger rooms, and 
unsuspected cupboards ; also the holes 
in the floors, and the cracks in the walls 
and ceilings. 

**T shall only put a few rooms in 
order,” said Cortis, as he led the way 
upstairs. ‘* Il suppose I ought to sleep 
up here.” 

‘© It would be safer,” said Mrs. Carey. 
‘*This is the choice room ; its windows 
face the south. You'll have a lovely view 
of the river in summer, and if you put 
a good stove in the sitting-room down- 
stairs, the heat can be utilized by having 
what we call a drum in here.” 

** Stoves are the first things in order,” 
said Cortis, leaning against the door and 
fixing his eyes on Mrs. Carey’s. ‘* Now, 
if I combine my dining and_ sitting 
rooms, two good ones will do. One in 
the kitchen, one in the sitting-room, 
I get three heated rooms.” 

“You can have four. Save the heat 
from the kitchen stove.” 

“That is so. The stove man is my 
objective point.” 

“Tl take you to his shop. There 
you can buy all your kitchen utensils. 
But you will want a good servant, and 
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she ought to come and clean the rooms 
as soon as the stoves are put up.” 

**T shall have to ask you to help me, 
Mrs. Carey. Can I find a suitable per- 
son here ?” 

Mr. Carey laughed, bunt he spoke 
earnestly : 

‘*Mrs. Carey will be delighted if you 
will employ one of the poor women who 
struggle for existence in this town.” 

““ Yes, indeed, Mr. Cortis. There is 
Mrs. Summers. She is a neat house- 
keeper and a good cook. She wouldn't 
stay at night, because she has her family 
to think of, but she could come every 
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twenty for house and farm. This is the 
place to rest from work economically.” 

**So I should suppose. But indeed, 
Mrs. Carey, this is all charming news, if 
it has a touch of fairy lore. I want to 
rest, and [ must do it economically. | 
think a few rolls of matting, several 
good rugs, and some inexpensive furni- 
ture will make my comfort perfect. 
Ilow shall I ever return your kindness ! 
I feel so much encouraged by this morn- 
ing’s discoveries.” 

‘Bravo! You will be well in a short 


time if you retain your present frame of 
mind,” said Mr. Carey, turning to leave 


Regy inspects a watch. 


morning in time to start the fires and 
prepare your breakfast. Your work 
will be very light, once you are settled, 
and she will do it for two dollars a 
week. I suppose you will want to find 
out what your monthly expenses will 
average. ‘lhe house will be eight dol- 
lars a month without the farm ”— 

‘Heavens !” cried Cortis. ‘ You 
take away my breath. What, eight 
dollars a month for a house as large as 
this? Why, there are certainly fifteen 
rooms in it.” 

“Qh, well, this is not New York! 
If you want the farm, the rent will be 


the empty room. ‘*‘ Don’t send for any 
books ; just eat and sleep indoors. Get 
«® musical instrument that will employ 
your fingers and soothe your ears. Take 
the farm. You can have it ploughed 
very soon now, and it will give you all 
the occupation you will need.” 

Cortis pressed Mr. Carey’s hand, and 
in silence the three regained the snow- 
covered road. 

**It does seem wonderful, this pros- 
pect of a home, recovery, and outdoor 
work,” cried Cortis, with boyish de- 
light. ‘I must fit up a den for Lowell, 
and insist upon a visit from him. I 
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want him to look at my eyes, and that 
will make an excuse that he cannot 
refuse to take advantage of.” 

**We can’t induce him to pay us a 
visit,” said Mrs. Carey. ‘‘So if you can 
lure him here, ’ll—let me see, what 
can I do for you ?—T1l find you another 
house ”"— 

“Oh, now, Mrs. Carey, surely we 
can offer some irresistible attraction.” 

‘Ilis profession absorbs him. No 
doubt your need of his skill will bring 
him, but I don’t believe that I could 
coax him into leaving his cherished 
practice.” 

**Po you know, I have had a theory 
that Lowell kept his heart up here,” 
Cortis said after a long pause. Mrs, 
Carey looked amused. 

‘*T wish I could say that 
your theory was correct. He 
has outlived the susceptible 
age, and his father and I are 
afraid that without any pre- 
meditation he will become an 
old bachelor. I suppose he 
comes in contact with the 
superficial in life, because, 
when I brought up the sub- 
ject, he said he could not 
afford to marry. He says 
that in New York moderate 
living is expensive, and girls 
want so much in a husband. 
They must have so many lux- 
uries to make them happy.” 

‘* Everything is at high 
pressure,” said Mr. Carey. 

‘*And here stagnation is 
the rule,” remarked Mrs. 
Carey. ‘‘ Lowell sees the 
extremes of our social sys- 
tem ; neither suits him. We 
are troubled and disappoint- 
ed; but, unless marriage 
would add to his happiness, 
why urge it upon him? He 
reasons that it would simply 
increase his cares. His father 
and I are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that he 
could find a girl who would 
be satisfied with simple sur- 
roundings in the atmosphere 
that love creates. Lowell 
tells us plainly that we are 
primitive—in fact, old fogies. ” 
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‘*T think Lowell is right.” Cortis 
spoke bitterly. ‘* Love is the pleasing 
excuse for marriage; but this is a 
material age. From childhood, girls 
learn to crave luxuries. A husband 
who can make money is the means for 


the gratification of their desires. If he 
fails to get gold, love vanishes. Devo- 


tion and self-abnegation in women are 
traditions.” 

‘* Why, you are worse than Lowell. 
Dear me, what heresy ! Why, you need 
conversion.” 

* Yes, sadly. 
the work ?” 

‘*Oh, some nice girl will do it un- 
consciously.” 

They were within a few yards of Mrs. 
Aston’s gate, and a pretty picture was 
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before them. Mrs. Aston, in creamy, 
flowing draperies, was helping the nurse 
to lift the baby-carriage from the porch 
to the flagged walk beneath. The sun 
shone on a vision of a fair little face 
rising from a sea of lace-trimmed pil- 
lows and fleecy covers. Mrs. Carey 
stopped at the gate. 

“Oh, the little beauty! We must 
take a look at him.” Cortis raised his 
hatand passed on in silence. Presently 
he heard Mrs. Carey speaking to him, 
and came to a halt. ‘** Such a lovely 
child! I wanted you to see him.” 

«The glare was intolerable.” 

‘1 forgot about your eyes, and Mrs. 
Aston was bareheaded, so it is just as 
well that you did not wait. You must 
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have a chance to look 
at the baby ; I know 
it does one good to 
be near an infant. I 
visit all the mothers 
in town, whether 
they are parishioners 
or not. Children 
are so restful; they 
know only the pres- 
ent, and how they 
enjoy it! The amuse- 
ment of the moment 
engrosses them.” 

** Tt isn’t lessened 
by mistrust of the 
future,” said Cortis. 
‘*T can appreciate 
such pleasure. I re- 
member when I 
revelled in it. I 
have never been 
thrown with chil- 
dren, as I was the 
baby of the family.” 

“People don’t 
realize what they lose 
in life by not bring- 
ing children into 
their plans for en- 
joying it. The little 
ones are left too 
much to servants, 
and the exquisite 
fancies of childhood 
are told to no pur- 
pose,” Mr. Carey said 
gravely. 

** You are right,” 
replied Cortis. ‘* I have several nephews 
and nieces ; but I only see them occasion- 
ally, in full dress, or on the street with 
their nurses. It never occurred to me 
that they might have ideas that would 
help me or do me good to hear. | 
thought I did my duty by them if I sent 
them toys at Christmas and remembered 
birthdays.” 

“You are unusually thoughtful to 
perform your duty to that extent,” Mrs. 
Carey said. ‘* 1 must interest you in 
some of the children that charm my 
leisure hours.” 

‘**Po you think they would beguile 
me? Ah, Mrs. Carey, when you are 
playing with children, your own heart 
is at peace with the world.” 
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Cortis sighed and turned away. 

Mrs. Carey put her hand on_ his 
arm. 

«« Sometimes we strain our eyes search- 
ing for what is at hand, if we would but 
look in the right place,” she said cheer- 
fully. ‘* You have commenced the day 
so well that you must take a bright view 
of your condition and possibilities. Play 
baby for the time being. Become ab- 
sorbed in stoves, and let the future take 
care of itself.” 

‘*That reminds me that I promised 
to meet a carpenter at the church this 
morning. 

Mr. Carey turned down a short cut, 
and his wife and Cortis proceeded to 
the tin shop. 

Mrs. Aston, careless of the weather, 
had stood on the porch, gazing after 
the Careys and their guest. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE drawing-room was aglow with 
color and sunshine. Mrs. Bemerton 
looked up from a brilliant silken poppy 
which she was slowly developing on a 
piece of old gold plush. The stillness 
was suspicious. She tapped on the 
pane with her thimbled finger. 

‘*“Come in, Marion. You'll take 
cold out there.” Some seconds passed. 
‘Marion, how imprudent you are! 
Why, I can feel the draught from the 
door.” 

There was a movement on the porch ; 
the street door was closed noiselessly 
from within, and Mrs. Bemerton was 
aware that Mrs. Aston was standing ir- 
resolute in the hall. ‘* You look as if 
you had seen a ghost,” she continued, 
as the girl crossed the room and _ stood 
watching the blazing logs in the fire- 
place. ‘Sit down and warm your 
feet.” Mrs. Aston drew a chair near 
the hearth and sank into it. Mrs. 
Bemerton turned over her silks with 
her white jewelled fingers. ‘* Did the 
Careys pass just now ?” 

alt Na 

‘*Was Mr. Cortis with them ?” 

tg 

Mrs. Bemerton commenced a stem, 
and embroidered steadily as she talked. 

*‘T suppose there are millions of 
square miles in the United States, yet 
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chance brings him here. If you read 
of such a coincidence, you would say it 
was absurd.” 

‘*It is decidedly unpleasant, auntie. 
He must have heard that I was here.” 

‘*Oh, impossible! Marion, your 
father took every precaution. No— 
he is under Dr. Carey’s care, and the 
doctor naturally sent him where he was 
sure to be well treated. I wonder how 
long he will remain at the parsonage. 
I never knew that Lowell Carey came 
from the country.” 

“Well, I’ve never met him, auntie. 
Oh, dear! I wish I knew what to do.” 

** You were grumbling at the monot- 
ony of your existence, and I was very 
well contented to be quiet and have an 
opportunity to think. I suppose you 
should write to your father to-day.” 

Mrs. Aston moved uneasily. 

‘* 7 have been awake all night debat- 
ing the question.” 

‘*No wonder you look pale. 
do you decide ?” 

‘He has had so much worry and 
expense that I think I will act as if Mr. 
Cortis were a million of miles away. I 
van avoid him. ‘There is no necessity 
for mentioning him to papa.” 

‘If you feel sure of yourself, Marion, 
you might as well prove it now as in 
the future. As long as disagreeable 
people are in the world, we must school 
ourselves to meet them with dignified 
self-respect. I don’t see why you need 
make yourself wretched, lying awake to 
think about a worthless creature, just 
when you were really recovering your 
looks and spirits. You were beautiful 
yesterday, when we entered Mrs. Page’s 
doors.” 

“Indeed?” Mrs. Aston’s cheeks 
flushed. ‘I am glad, for dear papa’s 
sake, that you thought so. It was of 
him that I was thinking last night. 
Ile is so anxious about me; he has 
made me so comfortable here, and I am 
just beginning to feel an interest in the 
place and the people. Suppose we agree 
not to think of Mr. Cortis, not to speak 
of him, or write about him.” 

**T will promise to ignore his very 
existence, Marion. If we are brought, 
as we were yesterday, face to face with 
him, we can act with reserve. We 
tested our self-control very thoroughly 
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before those people. I was astonished 
at your ease of manner.” 

‘*T am so glad.” 

Mrs. Aston rose, took a work-basket 
from the table, and, sitting down near 
Mrs. Bemerton, began to mend the lace 
on a small dress. Mrs. Bemerton 
watched her. 

‘* How careless your washerwoman is! 
That lovely edging should outlast several 
skirts! Why, yes, Marion, I was so 
delighted with you that I was just going 
to write and describe the scene to your 
father ; but, on second thoughts, I con- 
cluded to talk with you when we could 
take a dispassionate view of every one’s 
side. There is another great hole! She 
must pin up thedresses by the trimming. 
Reggy won't have a whole dress to his 
name !” 

‘**T suppose I ought to go at once and 
show her this,” said Mrs. Aston, staring 
helplessly at the rent in the delicate 
threads. 

““T wouldn’t put such expensive 
clothes on a baby; but if Reggy must 
wear them, why, you should try and 
make your servants take care of them. 
If you overlook this, you need not speak 
later.” 

Mrs. Aston sighed, folded the dress, 
and put away the basket. 

“If I hurry, I may prevent more 
destruction. Dear me, what unneces- 
sary work comes to us!” 

‘* Yes, trifles do affect us and swallow 
up valuable time.” 

Mrs. Aston had a long walk in pros- 
pect, and the thaw rendered it slow and 
tiresome. Ponds ankle-deep at the 
cross-roads made short circuits neces- 
sary, and she was very glad when the 
washerwoman’s house was reached. Sev- 
eral children were playing in the porch, 
and a large man sat on a bench mend- 
ing a fishing net. Ilis well-patched 
garments had faded to shades unknown 
to technologists ; his sunken, blood-shot 
eyes were fixed in a dull stare on Mrs. 
Aston’s face, as she pushed open the 
garden gate and _ picked her steps 
through the soft, melting snow that 
filled the path to the house. 

** (jood-morning, Mr. Watkins,” Mrs. 
Aston said, with the utmost respect in 
her tone, and a keen appreciation of 
the fact that she was addressing a free- 


born American, the possessor of a wife 
and four children. ‘‘I want to see 
Mrs. Watkins for a moment.” 

‘*She went to the store. She ought 
to be back pretty soon, now. It’s near 
lunch time,” said Mr. Watkins, draw- 
ing the twine through the broken 
meshes. 

The children had formed in a group, 
and Marion observed their broken shoes, 
thin cotton clothes, nondescript jackets, 
and worsted hoods. The eldest, a girl 
of ten, now spoke in a thin, high voice : 

‘© Will you come in and wait for ma?” 

She opened the door, and Mrs. Aston 
entered Mrs. Watkins’s parlor, and, hav- 
ing gladly seated herself, found that she 
was near the window and commanded a 
view of the porch and its occupants. 
Two of the children disappeared and 
returned carrying an old broom and a 
foreshortened shovel. Watkins now 
made several efforts to steady himself 
on his feet, and succeeding, with the 
aid of the shovel, began to throw the 
snow from the path, while his daughter, 
bringing up the rear and wielding the 
broom, completed the work of improve- 
ment. Mrs. Watkins was in sight; the 
corners of her shawl floated like red 
plaid banners in the breeze, her thin 
figure drooped with the weight of an 
overflowing basket, and her features 
expressed the unspoken fears that filled 
her thoughts and crushed her soul. 
A smile as rare as its cause transfigured 
her face as she reached the gate and set 
the basket on the flag. Then she drew 
a long breath. 

“Why, Jim, how good of you !” 

The children were joyfully emptying 
the basket and retreating with the brown 
bundles. ‘The parents followed, and 
presently Mrs. Aston heard a mingling 
of voices in whispered dispute and the 
rattle of tins. ‘Then Mrs. Watkins ap- 
peared, flushed and nervous, and Mrs. 
Aston felt embarrassed and anxious to 
perform her errand and leave the Wat- 
kinses in sole possession of their family 
jars. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Watkins, I am so sorry to 
trouble you, but look at this dress. Do 
be more careful in future.” 

Mrs. Aston spread the garment on 
her knees, and Mrs. Watkins bent to 
examine it. 
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‘*T didn’t notice that it was torn till 
I began to iron it. I suppose something 
happened to it after I washed it and 
hung it up.” 

Mrs. Watkins was distressed. She 
had a husband and four children for 
whose actions she was held responsible. 
She was promising extra caution when 
Mr. Watkins, carrying a dish of fish, 
shuffled into the room. 

*QO Jim!” 

‘““Now, I know what I’m doing. 
These are fresh. Mrs. Aston may want a 
mess for breakfast. How do you know?” 

““ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Aston, 
quickly. ‘* How much will they cost ?” 
She opened her purse. Watkins’s eyes 
gleamed and followed the motion of her 
hands. ‘* There’s three pounds good 
weight in them. Youcan havethem for 
seventy-five cents. Twenty-five cents a 
pound is cheap for them.” 

‘* Here it is. Will you bring them to 
me ?” 

Watkins held out a great brown hand, 
on which Mrs. Aston dropped the 
coins ; the huge fingers closed greedily 
on them, and as Watkins stumbled to- 
ward the kitchen, Mrs. Aston gained 
the street door and the pure air. Her 
ulster felt uncomfortable, the sun was 
high and cloudless, the dripping of 
thawing snow was forming small streams 
along the sloping sides of the road. A 
narrow brook, which had been ice-bound 
for weeks, was again reflecting heaven’s 
blue while musically pursuing its way to 
the nearest creek. Mrs. Aston lingered 
to enjoy it, and contrast nature with 
human nature much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. Finally she turned her 
steps homeward, and in her abstraction 
put her foot into a hole, fell forward, 
and rested on her knees in an icy pool. 
As she felt in vain for some resistance, 
she saw two arms meet under her own, 
and she was lifted to the side of the 
road, where the ice was still firm. Then 
Mr. Cortis released her, raised his hat and 
bowed formally. Mrs. Aston’s cheeks 
turned to roses, her eyes sought her 
muff, her lips moved, but no sound was 
audible. 

“* Tf you will take my arm and walk 
rapidly, you may avoid a severe cold,” 
said Cortis, glancing at her skirts. 
‘* Your feet must be wet.” 
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** Yes, but I never take cold from wet 
feet.” Mrs. Aston clasped her hands 
in her muff, and resumed her walk. 
“Thank you. Such a stupid perform- 
ance !” 

‘* Which, for instance ?” 
beside her. 

‘* Mine, of course ! 
with myself.” 

‘** Anybody might slip where you did.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! I was 
thinking about that unfortunate Mr. 
Watkins. I gave him some money.” 

“Very fortunate for him, I should 
say.” 

“You don’t know anything about 
him. He drinks, and he was scarcely 
able to stand. I suppose he’ll go and 
get more drunk than ever.” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

“Then he’ll come with those horrid 
fish ! I don’t care for them, and auntie 
won't touch them when she hears that 
I bought them from him. She despises 
such men. He does nothing for his 
family ; he hunts and fishes just enough 
to supply himself with liquor.” 

** What did you call him ?” 

** Watkins.” 

‘* Does his wife support him ?” 

““ Yes; she washes.” 

‘*Mrs. Carey made some allusion to 
the women here, and their struggle for 
existence.” 

“The men are idle and given to 
drink. They vote, you know, and poli- 
tics absorb all the brains they possess. 
There are petty offices to be filled ; they 
elect each other, turn about, so as to 
divide the spoils, and when out of office 
their wives take care of them.” 

Cortis laughed heartily, and after a 
second or two, Mrs. Aston joined him. 

‘*T am sure I don’t know what amuses 
you. I am anxious to help Mrs. Wat- 
kins ; but I see that no matter how much 
I may sympathize with her, I am not 
wise enough to set about assisting her 
in the best way. I should have refused 
to buy those fish. By giving him money 
you see I have added to her troubles.” 

‘*The way to really aid her is to go 
to the root of her misfortune. I never 
saw her, but I respect her. She defines 
the word ‘wife’ in the old-fashioned 
manner. Now, if you can arouse her 
husband’s _ self-respect, by furnishing 
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him with steady work, worth the doing, 
your object will be attained.” 

Mrs. Aston’s eyes were down-cast. 
Cortis had on his smoked glasses and 
gazed straight ahead at the treacher- 
ous ice and snow. She spoke thought- 
fully : ‘* I see that your advice is sensi- 
ble.” 

‘Oh, it is always possible to solve 
the problems of others.’ 

‘You haven’t told me what to do 
with the fish.” 

Cortis felt his muscles relaxing into a 
smile. ‘‘ Send them to the parsonage. 
Mr. Carey is very fond of them.” 

“Thank you. No doubt Watkins 
can stagger that much farther. Mr. 
Cortis, may I—I want to ask you a 
question. You won’t be offended ?” 

“« Ack it. 

«* Are your eyes improving ? 

‘*T don’t know. I can’t tell.” His 
features hardened. 

‘**T am very sorry fow you.” — Ifer 
voice softened. ‘*I should not have 
spoken about them.” 

Cortis looked at her. ‘* It doesn’t 
matter. I am going to try solitude. 
I find that meeting strangers increases 
my nervousness and simply retards re- 
covery.” 

“Yes, yes 
stand.” 

‘*T am very sorry if you do.” 

Mrs. Aston glanced at the stern, set 
face on a line with her own, and then 
she could not think of any remark that 
seemed sensible and yet sympathetic. 

The silence, strange to say, did not 
cause embarrassment. She had an im- 
pression that her companion was read- 
ing her thoughts, and she wished that 
his were not inscrutable. The effort to 
walk was growing very tiresome, yet 
she was not anxious to reach home. 
The distance, however, was gradually 
traversed, Cortis held open her gate, 
and then continued his walk. 

Mrs. Bemerton was not visible ; so 
Mrs. Aston hurried to her room, and, 
indifferent to her wet skirts, watched 
Cortis until he entered his lately ac- 
quired house. Surprised, interested, 
and somewhat excited by what she saw, 
Mrs. Aston dressed for lunch. 

‘“What are you meditating? You 
have not told me if you enjoyed your 
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.walk,” said Mrs. Bemerton. ‘ I thought 


you would find an appetite.” 

**So I did, and after lunch would 
you like a sleigh-ride ? _ I want to stay 
in the air; it is so fresh and invigorat- 
ing.” 

‘*We agreed not to mention him,” 
Mrs. Aston kept saying to herself, and 
she held to her promise. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. CAREY beamed with happiness. 
Ifer son was coming to see her, and, 
strange to say, he had not as usual 
limited his visit. He would reach home 
late on Saturday night. On Sunday, if 
not too tired, he would draw her arm 
in his, and they would slowly walk to 
church. There she would sit in her 
sheltered corner pew, and with Lowell 
beside her and his father in the chancel, 
she would return thanks for her bless- 
ings, and humbly wonder what she had 
done to deserve them. 

For Monday evening she was arrang- 
ing a pleasant little company. Hearts, 
like sentinels, are often captured when 
on guard, and Mrs. Carey was feeding 
certain hopes regarding Lowell’s matri- 
monial interests. hey danced through 
her brain while he was kissing her in 
the porch, during supper, and even 
when the little family sat around the 
wood fire in the drawing-room and dis- 
cussed the motive of his visit. 

Lowell Carey was tall, thin, and old- 
looking for his thirty years. He had 
worked diligently, and his reputation as 
an oculist was established. 

Ile listened attentively to everything 
that concerned Cortis, and then con- 
sulted his watch. 

‘** Yes, it is too late,” he said, meeting 
his mother’s glance. ‘‘ Where did you 
say he .has camped out ?” 

‘* In the old Wallis house. He has 
made himself perfectly comfortable, 
Lowell. He seemed so happy in the 
idea of going there, that we did not 
oppose his plan. Do you know much 
about him ?” 

‘* Nothing beyond his need of rest. 
IIe never volunteered any information, 
and I concluded not to inquire his 
history. Perhaps he has none. He is 
a civil engineer by profession, and he 
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overworked his eyes. I felt convinced 
that he needed care and sympathy, so I 
sent him to you.” 

‘** Perhaps we were wrong to let him 
go. 
“Tl send him back if I think it 
necessary.” 

Then my conscience will be at 
peace,” said Mrs. Carey. ‘‘ I was grow- 
ing attached to him, in spite of his reti- 
cence and depression.” 

Lowell laughed. 

‘*T can understand that, for he at- 
tracted me. I have spent many an hour 
wondering about him. Still I resolved 
that his confidence should come spon- 
taneously.” 

‘** How old is he ?” asked Mr. Carey. 

‘* About my age, but he looks younger. 
Did you ever see his eyes ?” 

“Yes. Aren’t they beautiful ?” said 
Mrs. Carey. 

** Lovely. They are so honest—like 
a child’s. They won my heart. I must 
save their sight.” 

Lowell rose and walked back and 
forth, lost in his own thoughts. His 
parents left him thus, feeling that they 
had learned the secret of his success in 
his profession. 

Karly on the next morning they heard 
him leave the house, and quickly real- 
ized that he had gone to see Cortis. 
Dr. Carey went rapidly along the well- 
known road, noting the signs of the 
season and gratefully inhaling the sweet 
morning air. The leaf buds were un- 
folding, here and there a venturesome 
robin prospected for food and shelter, 
and at intervals a flash of dazzling color 
proclaimed the presence of the blue- 
birds. The appearance of Mrs. Aston’s 
house excited his curiosity ; it was like 
recognizing an old friend given to 
shabby attire, in a new and most becom- 
ing costume. Hugging this unexpected 
pleasure, he pursued his way to the 
‘** Wallis” property, and was delighted 
to perceive that here also the genius of 
improvement was in possession. High 
ladders and some scaffolding suggested 
an impervious roof and fresh paint. 
The fence-posts were perpendicular ; he 
could recall them when bending politely 
to the passer-by. The trees had been 
judiciously trimmed ; new trellises sup- 
ported the graceful vines, whose summer 










shadows would turn the 
cool retreats. 

Dr. Carey was opening the 
Cortis, in gown and slippers, appe 
in the doorway. 

“So you are up. I expected the 
pleasure of rousing you from a sound 
morning sleep.” 

‘“T am too fond of the fresh air.” 
Carey followed Cortis into the sitting- 
room. The breakfast-table was set, the 
aroma of coffee was agreeable. ‘* You 
see, I have my breakfast without delay ; 
then I go out. Now, off with your coat. 
Mrs. Summers is bringing in some 
poached eggs on toast.” 

Carey obeyed orders, and relished the 
edibles. ‘The room was light, but de- 
void of all glare. Cortis wore no shades, 
his features were mobile, he laughed 
heartily at times, and eagerly described 
his daily duties. Carey watched him 
attentively and listened quietly. 

‘Why did you send for me, Cortis ?’ 

‘Because I want your advice after you 
have examined my eyes. ‘They look all 
right, but I can’t use them beyond what 
you see. I can direct work, that is all.” 

** How about sunshine ? ” 

**T can’t bear it.” 

** You are much happier.” 

‘*T have something to do that occu- 
pies my thoughts.” 

**] see you are taking pity on the old 
place here.” 

‘*Oh, my gratitude has to find expres- 
sion. Isn’t this room comfortable ? 
Once I may send for books, it will be 
complete. You see, each window frames 
a lovely, varying picture, at sunrise, 
noon, and sunset. Upstairs the views 
are still better ; the river comes into the 
landscape. When my repairs and im- 
provements are made, this place will be 
one for a man to covet.” 

«Just sit here and talk while I sat- 
isfy my professional curiosity,” said 
Carey, placing a chair and producing a 
leather case. ‘‘ I see that the next house 
has been going through a transformation 
scene. Who is living there ?” 

‘‘Some people from New York. 
Your mother can give you particulars ; 
she visits them.” 

‘Capital! Bravo! It does me good 
to see these old placesappreciated. When 
I was a boy, I was at home in them, and 
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knew every square inch of them. Well, 
my boy, you have nothing to complain 
of. Your eyes have improved more 
rapidly than I thought they would. 
Now, do not relax your vigilance ; make 
no experiments. Don’t let anything 
tempt you to use them.” 

Cortis’s face lengthened. 

** Yet you think they are better!” 

** Decidedly. I told you it would be 
a slow progress.” 

Cortis mechanically moved as directed 
while Carey satisfied himself as to the 
correctness of his theory and treatment. 

‘“* What did you want me to advise you 
about ? My wisdom is at your service, 
gratis.” 

** Shall I go on with the farm ? If I 
am able to return to the city before har- 
vest time, I see no use in planting to any 
extent.” 

‘*Farm, by all means. When your 
harvests are ripe, I’ll promise to come 
and help you to gather them. I should 
like to sleep in the new hay and smell 
its fragrance. So you have the old 
farm. Cortis, I am commencing to 
envy you.” 

‘*Are you ?” 

Cortis rose and led the way upstairs. 
Carey went from room to room like a 
happy child, gazed from the windows 
and admired everything. 

‘* Now you may hope or fear, as the 

“ase may be, to see me very often. [ll 
look out at the dusty, noisy streets and 
the brick walls, and then I'll pic ture to 
myself these surroundings. ‘The mo- 
ment the fruit trees begin to blossom, 
send me word. It is years since I en- 
joyed the sight. Do you find it diffi- 
cult to get good help ?” 

** No, I am fortune’s favorite. I im- 
pressed an idle, drunken jack-of-all- 
trades, and by using flattery and money 
judiciously, | am getting lots of good 
work out of him. I don’t lose sight of 
him, and I incited him to buy a Sunday 
suit of clothes, the first he has had for 
wags He looks like a respectable mem- 
ver of society when he is arrayed in his 
best ; and on week days I keep him busy, 
as I won’t stand a relapse.” 

Carey laughed at Cortis’s decision of 
tone and manner. 

** You have your hands full, I should 
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say. 


“Yes, indeed. I sleep like a great 
boy, and when I am occupied in the open, 
I feel like a bird, free and strong. Was 
I dull a few minutes ago? I was dis- 
appointed. I have felt so light-hearted, 
so interested, so equal to everything, 
that I really believed that my eyes were 
better than they are.” 

*“‘T understand, Cortis. You are 
insuring their perfect recovery. You 
may yet indulge in all the happiness 
you can imagine.” Carey stretched 
himself in a huge steamer-chair. 

“Wait till my crops are up. To- 
morrow Watkins and I will draw a plan 
of the farm, and decide what to plant 
and where. He has the ploughing well 
under way.” 

** Watkins! You don’t mean Jim ?” 

‘Yes, the famous Jim. We divide 
the curiosity of the town. I believe bets 
are made as to his reformation.” 

** Well, Cortis, I thought I had cour- 
age in the matter of taking risks; but 
you astonish me.” 

Cortis whistled a few bars of a popu- 
lar air. 

‘There is nothing to lose, you know.” 

“Why, yes; your hopes, your efforts.” 

“Oh, Lam not indulging any hopes. 
I am experimenting with human nature. 
Watkins is helping me, so we are quits 
on that score.” 

**T think there is nothing vicious in 
Watkins. He was an idle young fellow 
when I was a boy. He taught me to 
fish and hunt. The fact is, Cortis, his 
life has been colorless. You have given 
him his first chance to use his odds and 
ends of knowledge. This is a wretched 
town for people without means or edu- 
cation. They deteriorate with the place. 
Well, are you for church this morning ? 
Mother will be waiting for me in her 
Sunday-go-to-meeting dress.” 

**T’ll come along presently. ll have 
to mount my smoked glasses, I suppose.” 

‘© Yes; no tricks, because I am here.” 

Carey hurried off, encouraged and 
meditative. A familiar line haunted 
him. 
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‘The good are better made by ill. 


His liking for Cortis was coupled 
with respect. His reflections were 
strangely interrupted by the view of 
two ladies, in faultless spring street 

































































costumes, coming from the porch of the 
house he was passing. One of them 
caught his glance and bowed. Carey 
halted, raised his hat, bowed, smiled, 
held open the gate, and then extended 
his hand to a pleasant clasp. 

‘“Mrs. Bemerton! You here 

«‘ Yes. ‘This is my niece Mrs. Aston, 
Dr. Carey. How charming it is to see 
you, although duty brought you to this 
place !” 

“So you knew I was coming 

“‘Oh, we know everything here, and 
a great deal besides.” 

‘‘Your mother prepared us for your 
appearance,” said Mrs. Aston, her 
frank eyes meeting Carey’s steady 
glance. ‘‘ 1 hope you will be good, and 
make her a long visit.” 

*“T’ll be as good as I can. I'll prom- 
ise everything, like a child; but if 
temptation assails me the next minute, 
I won’t answer for the consequences.” 

‘““Which means you may take the 
first train to town in the morning ?” 

“* Precisely.” 

Mrs. Aston laughed musically. 

‘*Tsn’t this air invigorating ? I wish 
the world could breathe it.” 

‘The world prefers the dust of cities.” 

“*T’ll confess I do,” said Mrs. Bemer- 
ton. ‘I shall be delighted when Mar- 
ion can return from exile.” 

Carey’s eyes again met Mrs. Aston’s. 

‘Is that the view you take of it?” 

«1 did feel like a Russian prisoner at 
first. Now ”— 

‘*Marion flatters herself that she is 
learning to like the monotony,” Mrs. 
Bemerton laughed. 

Carey waited for Mrs. Aston to finish 
her sentence. 

‘**T was going to say that I am grow- 
ing accustomed to amusing myself. In 
New York, if one feels dull, it is easy 
to find entertainment.” 

““A matinée, for instance, or a flower 
show,” suggested Carey. 

*““Yes; there you have innumerable 
resources outside of yourself. You can 
fall back upon the brains of the whole 
community. How to provide salable 
pleasure is the great question. I buy 
very little, perhaps for the reason that 
I am very busy. Perhaps if I lived 
here I should crave it and feel my dis- 
advantage.” 
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**Indeed you would,” said Mrs. Be- 
merton. 

*‘Or perhaps you would practise the 
maxim that is in the copy-books,” said 
Mrs. Aston. ‘‘ You would have ample 
opportunity.” 

‘**T should probably care to know my- 
self better than my neighbors,” said 
Carey. ‘‘ By the way, you have a very 
interesting one. Poor fellow, circum- 
stances forced him to know himself 
pretty thoroughly. He is a_ brave 
spirit.” 

“* Will he recover the use of his eyes ?” 
asked Mrs. Bemerton. 

There was a very perceptible pause. 
Mrs. Aston grew absorbed in the arching 
branches overhead ; Mrs. Bemerton be- 
gan to feel embarrassed. Carey’s voice 
was curiously tense : 

**T hope so.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Miss PAGE, in charming Sunday 
attire, now quickened her steps to wel- 
come Dr, Carey, and ask innumerable 
questions as to his future arrangements. 
Again the little party was strengthened 
by old friends, and Carey’s curiosity 
about Mrs. Aston increased in exact 
proportion with the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing it. It was intensified by interest 
and fascination ; and, meanwhile, his 
parents awaited him at the parsonage 
gate, and seeing how agreeably he was 
occupied, started ahead arm-in-arm. 
During the service, which seemed un- 
usually long that morning, his imagina- 
tion began to feed his thoughts. He 
was aware of Cortis’s presence in the 
congregation, and the fact had an irri- 
tating effect upon him. It would be 
but right to join Cortis when leaving 
the church, and invite him to dinner. 
Carey felt a desire to forget Cortis and 
his infirmity, and to let his thoughts 
dwell on Mrs. Aston’s perfections. He 
had a very good view of her profile, and 
he liked the lines of her mouth and 
chin. Their soft curves and dimples 
concealed a strength of character per- 
haps unsuspected by its possessor. LHe 
would willingly sound its depths. He 
listened vaguely to the pastoral sen- 
tences of psalms and hymns; they were 
in harmony with the dreamy sense of 
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happiness that was just stealing over 
him, when—a great deal of rustling and 
movement proclaimed that the service 
had ended ali too soon. When he 
reached the door Cortis had disap- 
peared, and Miss Page was eagerly ad- 
dressing him. 

*““Can’t you come home with us, 
Lowell? Ma will be delighted if you 
will dine with us.” 

“© Oh, but mother would be disconso- 
late. She has scarcely seen me. I 
came very late last night, and I rushed 
out at dawn to find Cortis. Shall we 
go ahead ? I see no sign of my people 
or yours.” 

**Oh, they are gathered about your 
father, gossiping as usual.” 

“You never gossip, Mamie, I’m 
sure. 

** Yes, I do, but I despise myself for 
doing it; that is, when it becomes de- 
traction. It is no harm to say nice 
things about people.” 

‘* No, that style of gossip is worth 
cultivating. It is a very rare plant. 
Have you any to edify me with ?” 

**T don’t know. Have you met Mrs. 
Aston ? She is lovely! Isn’t it sad ? 
She is a widow with a sweet little son, 
and her health is so delicate that she 
has to bury herself in this wretched 
place.” 

‘Come, come, Mamie, we were born 
here, you know.” 

**T can’t be held responsible for that 
misfortune. I just long to leave. You 
wouldn’t return here.” 

Carey turned to gaze at the lovely 
eyes of this dissatisfied girl, and he 
laughed merrily at her earnestness. 

‘** For a very substantial reason. The 
natives have very sound eyes, and I am 
not sufficiently celebrated to bring pa- 
tients from afar ; otherwise ”— 

‘* Nonsense, Lowell! One can’t 
breathe freely in this atmosphere. 
There is nothing to do, nothing to 
learn, no place to go.” 

“Why, child, you are one of the 
busiest girls I know. Own up. Are 
you occupied from morning till night 
with home matters ?” 

‘*Yes; and I am so deadly tired of 
the same old routine, year in and year 
out.” 

‘© You look very well, in spite of your 








lack of trials and tribulations. Why, 
you have grown since I was here.” 

** Yes, three inches.” 

** Mamie, if you only knew how happy 
you are ”— 

‘Oh, pshaw! That’s what ma tells 
me.” 

‘‘Tsee; you are the victim of mo- 
notony.” 

*“ Yes, indeed! Any change would 
be welcome.” 

“Yes. Change is the cure. Were I 
a professor in the art of change, I should 
like to order a wholesome one for you.” 

** You always laugh at me. Lowell, 
I shall never complain to you again. 
You can’t be sympathetic.” 

Carey laughed heartily. 

** Never mind, Mamie, Ill walk all 
the way home with you. ‘That will 
make a slight difference in your Sunday 
sameness.” 

“That will be delightful. Now tell 
me about the last play you saw. De- 
scribe everything, dresses, scenery ”— 

** Don’t you want to know how it was 
acted ?” 

“ Of course.” 

As he hastened homeward, half sus- 
pecting that dinner was waiting, Dr. 
Carey’s thoughts recurred. to Mary Page. 
* Tlow pretty she is! How dull this 
town is to her! What a pity it is that 
the young men here are so inferior ! 
She should be where she could associate 
with equals of both sexes.” 

After dinner Carey was _ perfectly 
willing to take a walk with his mother. 
The little lady was looking her best and 
happiest ; earth, air, and sky were telling 
of spring, and somehow Carey even lost 
his professional bearing. 

They entered Mrs. Aston’s gate, and 
were welcomed by her at the door. She 
was dazzling in her favorite creamy 
costume, and she held easily on her arm 
a fair, golden-haired, white-robed child, 
a small edition of herself. 

** Reggy and I were afraid you were 
going to pass. He is devoted to people, 
and I was prepared for a deluge of tears. 
—Come, boy, give Dr. Carey your 
hand.” 

Reggy was obedient and friendly. 
Mrs. Bemerton rose from a writing 
table, and time followed its usual cus- 
tom when people are anxious to detain 
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it. Reggy crept or toddled about the 
room, his mother’s vigilance preventing 
catastrophes, while the conversation 
touched upon topics as opposed and 
varied as the thoughts of the speakers. 
Carey felt puzzled. His hostess, with 
her girlish merriment and quick mo- 
tions, was either a mistress of reticence 
or an example of indifference to village 
interests and information. 

Her aunt, on the contrary, was deeply 
absorbed in Mrs. Carey’s conversation, 
which was inclined to be local in char- 
acter. Jim Watkins’s apparent refor- 
mation and the mysterious ways of his 
employer were town-talk. 

‘* You bring the city to your fireside,” 
said Carey, bending above a jar of fra- 
grant blossoms, and noticing the late 
magazines scattered over the table. 

* Yes. Pa keeps me supplied with 
hooks and flowers from New York,” 
replied Mrs. Aston, carelessly rearrang- 
ing some violets and pausing to catch a 
sentence of Mrs. Carey’s. 

**Cortis still,” laughed = Carey. 
“ Anything uncommon is suspicious In 
this litthke community.” 

* Yes; it is safe not to believe any- 
thing that you hear. There is no good 
authority.” The delicate pink in Mrs. 
Aston’s cheeks deepened as she spoke, 
and her eyes sought the useful bouquet. 

* You are wise to supply yourself 
with entertainment at home and ignore 
gossip. I suppose if Cortis should pub- 
lish his simple scheme for recovering 
the use of his eyes, readers would still 
suspect that something sensational was 
withheld. Bare facts are seldom in- 
teresting.” Carey glanced from Mrs. 
Aston’s fingers to her face. ‘‘ Qh, I 
beg pardon! Did I do anything so 
awkward ?” 

Ile raised the jar and righted the 
flowers, while Mrs. Aston tried with 
her handkerchief to stop a little rivulet 
that was crossing her embroidered table 
scarf. 
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don’t think the water can hurt 
it. 
** Your books will be ruined,” cried 
Mrs. Bemerton, rising to the rescue. 
Mrs. Aston escaped with the jar, and 
came back to find the baby behind a 
sofa raptGrously destroying a magazine. 
**Now, Dr. Carey, you can put my 
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flowers in this fresh water. Here, 
Reggy, you can finish your entertain- 
ment. Dr. Carey must see what strong 
fingers you have.” She watched the 
child’s dimpled hands tearing the uncut 
pages and laughed at his efforts. 

‘* Marion is spoiling her baby as fast as 
she can,” said Mrs. Bemerton. ‘* That 
book would please a number of persons, 
if you don’t care to read it.” 

**Oh, so it would. He has only torn 
the advertisements.—Reggy, give the 
book to mamma.” 

‘““What a good boy!” said Mrs. 
Carey, as Reggy smilingly proffered it. 
‘** You have him in perfect training.” 

Mrs. Aston held the baby face to her 
own. 

‘Te isn’t to be trained. 
each other.” 

Dr. Carey smiled, quoting softly : 

*** Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 

The mother and son walked home- 
ward in happy silence. Mrs. Carey was 
busy with anticipations, as Mrs. Bemer- 
ton and Mrs. Aston had accepted her 
invitation for Monday evening. Who 
but those that have indulged in them 
can imagine the day-dreams of a man 
who loves suddenly ? Where reason 
suggests no obstacles the imagination 
has perfect scope. ‘‘I ought to go 
back to town early to-morrow,” Carey 
repeated to himself. But on this occa- 
sion the thought of duty served for the 
act. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. CAREY’s “‘ evening” was reach- 
ing the highest expectations. Various 
new lamps with colored shades produced 
‘ainbow effects in the cosey rooms. 
Strict ‘‘ whist ” kept the elders in the 
library ; the dining-room was a safety- 
valve for the giddy and _ talkative; 
and in the drawing-room music, as in 
Shakespeare’s time, furnished a banquet 
for lovers. Miss Page could draw a 
circle of charmed auditors around the 
piano ; her touch was delicate, her exe- 
cution brilliant, her expression remark- 
able for one so young and inexperienced. 
Carey listened in surprise, and felt 
quite satisfied that Mrs. Aston’s thoughts 
were like his own. Mrs. Aston, how- 
ever, was seated at a distance and quite 
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surrounded. Carey knew that precious 
moments were mocking his timidity, 
and he took the first opportunity to 
join her little court. On his way, he 
met his mother, and stopped to whisper 
one of those spontaneous remarks which 
women ever afterward recall with a ten- 
der flush of pleasure. 

‘*T fear Mr. Cortis is not coming, 
Lowell. Did he feel unequal to the 
effort ?” 

“No. He promised to wear a busi- 
ness suit and keep me in countenance. 
Oh, he’ll be along.” 

Carey passed through the dining- 
room, and from it re-entered the draw- 
ing-room to find that two persons had 
changed positions. ‘The scene suggested 
a game of chess, when the moving of 
the queens defeats the plan of action 
and calls for a fresh combination. Mrs. 
Aston was seated at the piano, and Miss 
Page lingered near her, eager to gauge 
this new rival. Carey leaned in the 
doorway and found ample entertainment 
in watching the perplexed faces about 
him, while the player revelled in an 
Impromptu by Chopin. He could dis- 
tinguish whispered comments : ‘* What 
isit?” ‘Isn't it queer?” ** Doesn’t 
she make a noise 7?” ** [ wish she would 
play something we could understand !” 
Dead silence rewarded Mrs. Aston’s ex- 
hibition of a talent vivified by genius. 
Iler eyes were downcast, she rose. 

“Oh, don’t stop !” cried Miss Page. 
‘‘T want to hear you. You take away 
my breath.” 

Mrs. Aston turned a smiling face to 
the enthusiastic girl, resumed her seat, 
and touched the keys. 

** Will you have more of Chopin ?” 
she asked gently. 

Carey bent over her. 

“You are wasting ammunition,” he 
whispered. ‘* Lower your guns a few 
miles.” Her eyes laughed in his : 

‘** Suggest something.” 

**A simple melody with fireworks at 
the end of it.” 

‘* Tam out of practice. I'll sing one.” 

So she sang, and her voice wakened 
echoes in the hearts of the listeners, the 
card-tables were deserted, the doorways 
filled with delighted faces, here and 
there a surreptitious handkerchief was 
raised, 


Mrs. Bemerton drew Carey’s atten- 
tion. 

‘* She is exerting herself too much. 
But she never knows when to stop, she 
is so fond of giving pleasure.” 

Carey nodded, and the mental equi- 
librium of the gathering was soon re- 
stored. Whist was resumed, the maid- 
ens and youths matched ornaments, and 
Miss Page wandered into the quiet study 
to recall Mrs. Aston’s musical gift. 

The room was only lighted from the 
hall, but Miss Page knew the exact po- 
sition of chairs and tables, and reaching 
the rector’s great arm-chair she sank 
into it with a little sigh of content. 
Growing accustomed to the gloom, she 
soon perceived Cortis, so seated that 
through the open doorway he had a view 
of the piano and the groups near it. 
Somewhat startled, she spoke impul- 
sively : 

‘“ Why, Mr. Cortis! We were quite 
sure that you did not come. Did you 
hear Mrs. Aston sing ?” 

“Yes. I was glad to take refuge 
here unnoticed.” 

** But you will come into the other 
rooms ?” 

‘* Perhaps—you know I am something 
of a bat. But why do you seek soli- 
tude ?” 

‘*T wanted to think about Mrs. As- 
ton’s playing. Of course, she has had 
advantages—city teachers and opportu- 
nities to hear great musicians.” Miss 
Page sighed. Cortis preserved silence. 
«1 feel discouraged, and disgusted with 
myself.” 

‘*T heard you play,” Cortis said, pal- 
pably forcing himself to talk. ‘* You 
have no reason to complain.” 

‘* Oh, do you think that if I practise 
I may some day play as well as Mrs. 
Aston does ?” 

“You propound a problem. Who 
shall decide as to the scope of a nat- 
ural gift? If you contrast your per- 
formance with that of inferior musicians, 
you will be apt to rest upon your laurels 
and perhaps deteriorate. If, on the 
other hand, you measure yourself with 
your superiors, the first sensation is 
what you are feeling this moment. If 
you are honestly a lover of music, and 
if you believe that it is your duty to 
cultivate a talent, you will work stead- 
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ily, ambitious, devoted, and. happy. 
Zarnest effort is the secret of success in 
every profession.” 

Miss Page sighed. 

‘* You are very good to speak as you 
do. I must be lazy. I have no incen- 
tive. I wonder why Mrs. Aston keeps 
up her music. She must have a mo- 
tive.” 

‘Ask her. Being a woman and 
young, she may be better qualified to 
encourage you than even a teacher ”— 

The entrance of the rector carrying a 
lighted lamp, and followed by Mrs. 
Bemerton, interrupted Cortis’s advice. 
As the slight, white-robed figure at- 
tracted Mr. Carey’s gaze, he spoke with 
embarrassment : 

‘*] want to find a book for Mrs. Be- 
merton ”— 

**Qh, it will do to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Bemerton. 

Miss Page laughed, turning her head 
on the back of the chair and scanning 
the group with decided pleasure. There 
was to her an irresistible absurdity in 
the situation. 

“Oh, Mr. Carey, can’t you induce 
Mr. Cortis to come into the next room ? 
He carries his exclusiveness to an ex- 
treme.” 

Cortis had risen and bowed his ac- 
knowledgment of Mrs. Bemerton’s rec- 
ognition. He now sat down. 

‘** Mr. Cortis is a privileged person,” 
said Mr. Carey, opening a bookcase and 
reading titles. ‘Che atmosphere began 
to freeze perceptibly. Finally the vol- 
ume was found, and having accepted it, 
Mrs. Bemerton said something about 
the good lights in the library and _ re- 
treated, followed by her host bearing 
the lamp. 

The silence was broken by bursts of 
smothered laughter from the depths of 
the rector’s chair. 

“You are mighty good-natured !” 
cried Cortis, with suppressed anger in 
his voice. 

‘“* T never saw anything so ludicrous,” 
cried Miss Page, indulging in a fresh 
peal of merriment. ‘‘ Did you see her 
face ? But I am sorry for the dear old 
rector. He felt so awkward about the 
matter.” 

** He'll always believe that it was ac- 
cidental.” 
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** Don’t you think it was ?” 

** On his part, yes.” 

‘Why don’t youenjoyit ? Youseem 
so furious. I don’t believe in taking 
everything so hard. You needn’t worry 
on my account. We areso used to gos- 
sip here, that it is taking the place of 
fairy stories.” 

‘*T am glad you regard it so sensibly. 
As a rule, it produces a moral malaria 
that undermines our happiness. Gossip 
and meddling are our domestic curses.” 

** Well, you don’t suffer from them 
at home.” 

Cortis drew out his shade glasses and 
slowly put them on. 

“There are certain advantages in a 
hermit’s existence, I'll admit. Still it 
is an experience that I did not antici- 
pate, and the hermits of poetry had the 
use of their eyes, as well as I remember.” 

“*Oh, indeed, everybody feels sorry 
for you. It would be different, if you 
were old and uninteresting.” 

Cortis laughed heartily. 

“But if I were old, I should be in 
greater need of pity.” 

**Oh, yes, but old people are supposed 
to have infirmities.” 

“So I am an object of pity in the 
community.” 

** Oh, I didn’t mean ”— 

“* Now, don’t attempt new definitions. 
What you say amuses me infinitely.” 

T'wo figures now entered the wide hall 
from the drawing-room, and slowly paced 
back and forth. Miss Page watched 
them with unconscious eagerness, and 
Cortis relapsed into his pathetic stillness. 
Presently the figures came into the 
study. Cortis rose instantly, bowing 
distantly and speaking : 

**Good evening.” Ie placed a chair 
for Mrs. Aston. 

‘“T’m glad to see you,” said Carey, 
offering his hand, and including Miss 
Page in a sweeping glance. ‘* Why, 
this is very nice. I'll bring in coffee for 
the party.” 

The evening, like other delightful 
pauses in existence, was ended by the 
striking of a fast, officious clock. Carey 
escorted Mrs. Bemerton and Mrs. 
Aston along the moonlit road, and 
Cortis gladly sauntered homeward with 
Mrs. Page and her daughter. 

‘‘T guess Loweli is captivated this 
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time,” said Mrs. Page, laughing. ‘*‘ His 
mother seems to be delighted, so I sup- 
pose the monotony will be broken by at 
least one wedding.” 

‘* And then we lose the nicest bachelor 
the town can boast,” said Miss Page, 
sighing. 

‘*He might just as well be settled. 
He only dangles after the girls here, and 
raises false hopes. Why, he has been 
our great Eligible for the past ten years. 
Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Cortis ?” 

‘* Oh—yes—certainly,” said Cortis, 
abstractedl|y. 

‘*It is strange how one woman will 
attract a dozen men, and the other eleven 
women, who might divide the honors 
and be comfortably married, never have 
a single serious admirer,” continued 
Mrs. Page. ‘* You have observed the 
fact, Mr. Cortis, I’m sure.” 

** Oh—yes—yes,” said Cortis. He 
was glad when the house was reached, 
and the subject was changed. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Mrs. Aston was walking up and 
down her piazza, stopping occasionally 
at the open window of the drawing- 
room to expatiate on the beauty of the 
night. 

‘Throw a wrap over your head, 
auntie, and come out, just for ten 
minutes. You cannot understand what 
you are missing. ‘The stars are lovely ; 
there is a moon, and the reflection on 
the water is worth seeing. The fruit 
trees and the delicate foliage have a 
fairy effect, and the air is full of fra- 
grance. I wish pa would come while 
the blossoms are so perfect.” 

‘I’m glad you are enjoying yourself, 
dear,” said Mrs. Bemerton, sleepily ; 
** but indeed, I would only get neuralgia 
if I tried being out in night air at this 
season.” 

Mrs. Aston’s thoughts were not all 
cheerful and in harmony with the in- 
fluences about her. Perhaps their loveli- 
ness suggested and heightened contrasts. 
Drawing her cloak around her she ex- 
tended her walk to the gate, where she 
stood for some minutes looking up and 
down the road. The shadows of the 
arching trees were clearly defined on the 
level ; tender grasses bordered the sides ; 





the fence lines rose in distinct parallels ; 
not a sign of man or animal was visible. 

Mrs. Aston glanced at the windows of 
her own room, in which Reggy lay asleep, 
and then, as if under the spell of a sud- 
den impulse, she opened the gate and 
went slowly up the road. <A pleasant 
sensation of freedom from observation 
took entire possession of her. The 
ability to think and reason increased as 
she walked. Presently she found herself 
passing the gate of Cortis’s house, and 
she lingered to inspect the improve- 
ments that so interested the town gossips. 
Yes—the flower-beds in front were filled 
with delicate young plants, evidently 
seedlings, so recently watered that the 
drops shone like diamonds on the leaves. 
A hammock hung in the deep porch, a 
large straw hat had fallen from it to the 
floor. The window blinds were closed, 
no lights came from within. 

Mrs. Aston moved, paused, hesitated. 
The gate was ajar; she passed through 
the narrow opening and around the 
grass-bordered walk to the side of 
the house. The shutters of the bow- 
window were placed at a practicable 
angle. She peered into the sitting- 
room. Cortis was eating his supper. 
Ilis back was to the window; a soft 
light from a hanging lamp, and a blaz- 
ing log in the stove, made the apart- 
ment attractive and homelike. Of what 
was its occupant now thinking ? Surely 
of something agreeable, for he was eat- 
ing with a relish, and his appearance 
indicated vigor and satisfaction. After 
a while he turned his chair and faced 
the fire. Mrs. Aston had a full view of 
his fair features and wide-open eyes. 
A knock was followed by the entrance 
of the metamorphosed Watkins bear- 
ing some fishing-tackle, and the two 
men grew absorbed in the subject of the 
proper fly for the season. 

Mrs. Aston retraced her steps; but 
the room with its few articles of furni- 
ture, and the figure of its owner, rose 
like a vision before her mental sight 
and held captive her thoughts. Mr. 
Cortis looked and acted like a man who 
enjoyed every moment of his existence 
by filling it with agreeable occupations. 
She recalled remarks connecting his 
name with that of Miss Page. Perhaps 
the mighty magician was transforming 
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all things for their especial happiness, 
for the whole world belongs to lovers. 

Thus occupied, Mrs. Aston was star- 
tled by the appearance of Mrs. Bemer- 
ton’s tall figure advancing to meet her. 
A vague fear stole over her. 

“*Marion! What a search I have 
had for you, to be sure! Dr. Carey is 
at the house. I thought you were on 
the porch ”— 

‘Why, auntie, you have got quite 
out of breath. Dr. Carey! Why, what 
brings him here so soon again ?” 

** He didn’t take me into his confi- 
dence, Marion. Perhaps he will tell 
you.” 

‘* Mr. Cortis is not any worse.” 

‘* How do you know, Marion ?” 

‘** Perhaps bis mother is ill.” 

* Not atall. He is all smiles and hap- 
piness, just like a great boy—or a lover.” 

‘“* Here he comes, auntie.” 

“Tl go in, Marion. The night is 
charming, but I am afraid to risk it.” 

Dr. Carey was decidedly boyish. He 
was enthusiastic over the fruit trees, 
the perfumy breezes, the shadows, and, 
above all, the exquisite stillness. 

‘It is too lovely to go indoors,” he 
said, as Mrs. Bemerton retreated. ‘*‘ Do 
you fear the night air ?” 

“Qh, no. I have been out here the 
whole evening.” 

** Shall we walk ?” 

* Yes; it is pleasant. I have been 
strolling along the road.” 

Dr. Carey took the direction of the 
river, and they soon wandered along 
the bank, watching the moonlight quiv- 
ering-on the water. 

“This is the prettiest spot I have 
seen,” said Mrs. Aston. ‘*When pa 
comes I must bring him here.” 

** Do you expect him very soon ?” 

Mrs. Aston sighed. 

“No; but I am going to coax him 
to pay us a short visit. He is like you, 
absorbed in his business. Oh, is Mr. 
Cortis any worse ?” 

“T hope not. Ill see him in the 
morning. Did you think I came up on 
his account ?” 

Mrs. Aston felt her cheeks flushing 
under Carey’s rapid glance. She gazed 
at the river, not speaking for some 
seconds. 

‘‘T cannot answer your question.” 


Iler eyes met his. ‘‘ I thought of sev- 
eral reasons in a moment. But perhaps 
you had no particular one. Everybody 
should see the country at this season. 
I really believe that it makes one good 
to be under these influences.” 

She glanced above and around her as 
she finished speaking. Carey walked 
by her side, silent and abstracted. 

‘*A penny for your thoughts,’ 
said merrily. 

‘*'They are complex,” he replied. 
‘*You spoke of influences. I think 
you have put me under a spell, for I 
want to speak, but words fail me.” 

‘* Please don’t add to my responsibili- 
ties,” she said earnestly. ‘* Don’t accuse 
me of influencing you. You are experi- 
encing the effect of this tranquillity, 
this solitude. Oh, I have learned a 
great deal about myself since I came 
here. Now I can think dispassionately 
of circumstances that I used to view 
with prejudice. Impulse gives place to 
reason when we find ourselves face to 
face with the problem of eternity. Now 
I am perplexing you. ‘Tell me of some- 
thing amusing, something that does not 
involve happiness or misery.” 

**T wish I could understand you.” 
Carey was gazing at her face, which had 
become white and tense. 

‘**'That would be impossible, for I do 
not understand myself. I spend hours 
daily in an honest effort to be true to 
myself. If you care to be my friend, 
talk of trifles.” 

‘*I do care to be your friend, and so 
for the present serious topics shall be 
avoided.” 

“*Now, that is a promise?” She 
smiled faintly. 

“Yes, but sometimes promises are 
broken. Now—now—don’t misunder- 
stand me. I qualified my remark. We 
all believe in a lovely future, in spite of 
Longfellow’s advice to the contrary.” 

**T wish we could take it about the 
past,” she sighed. 

**7 tell you what it is, Mrs. Aston, 
not one of us values the present moment 
as it should be valued. Life would be 
far richer and very much slower, if we 
could appreciate the extent of the bless- 
ings that we enjoy so carelessly, so 
thoughtlessly, while imagination pict- 
ures those to come.” 
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She laughed a little nervously. 

‘‘Let us be wise—let us enjoy our 
walk. What have you been reading 
lately ?” 

‘* Shakespeare. ” 

‘*Shakespeare,” she repeated. ‘1 
suppose I ought to read Shakespeare. 
It is the fashion, isn’t it ?” 

‘IT don’t know, although I believe 
Shakespeare clubs are numerous. | 
like Shakespeare’s women. You know, 
no writer before him, or after him, has 
conceived such wonderful characters. 
They are so human, so good, so large, 
mentally and morally. He has done 
your sex justice. If you haven’t read 
his plays, you have a great pleasure to 
dream of and realize.” 

‘* Do you think his women would be 
equal to the questions that perplex us 
now ?” 

‘* Decidedly. They are subjected to 
moral trials rather than material ones.” 

‘*T wonder if they would have taken 
in washing, like Mrs. Watkins, and 
supported their families under similar 
circumstances.” 

Carey turned to scan Mrs. Aston’s 
features. 

‘* You are not joking ?” 

**T never was more serious in my life, 
Dr. Carey.” 

‘‘Shakespeare’s women are placed in 
the upper ranks,” Carey replied thought- 
fully. ‘*I don’t recall any that are 
called upon to support their families. 
Moral problems are more poetical than 
struggles for our daily bread. However, 
we may read between the lines; and 
there is one fact to remember. The 
sanctity of marriage gives Shakespeare 
his heroines.” 

Dr. Carey felt somewhat surprised at 
the silence which ensued ; but his com- 
panion looked so sweet and grave in the 
silvery light, and it was so pleasant to 
walk thus by her side and feel the charm 
of her individuality, that he did not 
covet the sound of voices. Perhaps his 
words had awakened sacred memories. 
Her reserve was fascinating ; the day 
should come when confidence would 
take its place. 

They reached a point where the foot- 
path ended, and lingered to enjoy the 
view and discuss the possibility of reach- 
ing the house by roundabout lanes. 


Carey exerted himself to avoid the seri- 
ous, and soon was enchanted by little 
bursts of merriment, and bright, appre- 
ciative remarks from Mrs. Aston. The 
lanes were redolent from the shrubs 
just beginning to bloom. The tiny 
blossoms peeped cautiously from their 
green retreats; then, fascinated by the 
gentle moon, opened wide their petals 
to the refreshing dew. Mrs. Aston 
broke off a few sprigs of hawthorn and 
fastened them in her belt. 

‘* My tastes are really changing,” she 
said gayly. ‘‘ I can’t tell whether they 
are improving or deteriorating. Cer- 
tainly I am in love with wild flowers, 
just as much so as when I was a child.” 

‘I suppose I used to enjoy gathering 
them,” said Carey. ‘I have forgotten 
even their names.” 

**Oh, how nice! Your father wants 
me to botanize ; but I like the flowers 
for their appearance, just as I do people 
that please me, and I don’t care to learn 
their family names and all about their 
connections.” 

**Or their social position,’ 
Carey. 

“I care nothing about it. It would 
bore me to find it out. I often wonder 
why people cannot stand on their own 
merits, instead of claiming consideration 
because their grandfathers or great-un- 
cles did something worthy of respect. 
I always lose interest when I am ex- 
pected to think back to the Revolution, 
and recall some army or navy officer, or 
some prominent lawyer, who acted pre- 
cisely as he should have, at that period. 
I find myself wondering if his aristo- 
cratic descendant is preserving the fam- 
ily honor or adding to its reputation.” 

**Do you ever satisfy your curiosity 
in that respect ?” 

‘* Occasionally.” Shelooked at Carey. 
**T think the wild flowers have the best 
of it. They are as exquisite as their 
ancestors that I knew when I was little. 
I hope to have a garden this summer. 
I want Reggy to see the table vegetables 
growing. You shall have some if you 
will take the trouble to visit us during 
the summer.” 

“The trouble—” Carey checked 
himself. ‘‘1 shall be here on time. 
May I come in for a few minutes? If 
it is not too late, and you are not 
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fatigued, I wish you would play for 
me.” 

‘‘ With pleasure. I have a little con- 
cert every evening. Auntie dozes but 
politely sits it out. Reggy sleeps over- 
head, and I have a pleasant theory that 
the harmonies reach him, and make his 
slumber dreams as beautiful as his wak- 
ing ones.” 

‘‘T trust they do. Like all mothers, 
you are trying to make the world the 
richer by a good man.” 


**T pray he will make a good woman 
of me.” She sighed, and another long 


silence baffled Dr. Carey. 

“* Serious again,” he said, gently. 

She started. 

“Yes; and I have plenty of leisure ! 
I can wear my thinking cap thread- 
bare.” 


*‘Let me tell you something,” said 
Carey, impulsively. ‘* You are pre- 


occupied with some momentous ques- 
tion.” 

“im i?” 

“te.” 

* How do you know ?” 

‘Just as I know that it is a lovely 
night. ‘lo observe is my profession. 
How long is this problem going to 
absorb you ?” 

**T cannot tell. Tam ina labyrinth.” 

** But you have your clew.” 

““T’ve—” She let her eyes rest on 
Carey’s, caught the intensity in his, and 
then turned away her face. ‘‘ I’ve got 
it tangled. It doesn’t wind.” 

** You may need help ?” 

‘Help? I think I have had _ too 
much. If I had sat down patiently to 
the work I could have taken out the 
knots by myself, without injuring the 
thread. Now, they are so twisted and 
so tight that I am advised to cut them. 
No one can help me. I may cut them ; 
but do you know that I am _ very 
curious to see if I can unravel them ?” 

** And how to do it is the study?” 

** Yes, my daily one.” 

“And I cannot assist you in any 
way ?” 

** Not with it.” 

**T am rather a useless friend,” he 
said, gently. 

“Oh, no! If you will help me to 
think of pleasant subjects, to cultivate 
cheerfulness, to discover the blessings 
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that seeming troubles conceal, I shall 
consider you a friend in need. I want 
to be an optimist.” 

Carey laughed in spite of himself. 

‘* Optimists are rare.” 

““T know it. Iam a victim of pessi- 
mism. I have learned the fact since I 
came here. I think your father’s ser- 
mons have had much to do with my 
enlightenment.” 

‘The dear old man would be greatly 
encouraged if lhe could hear your words. 
He sees so little of the fruit of his labor. 
His creed is simple to express but very 
hard to practise— 'l'o do righteously.’” 

“Yes; until I met him I was under 
the impression that Christians were 
born to tribulations. I was educated 
in the atmosphere that really applied to 
the early Christians. Now I realize 
that Giod means His people to be happy 
in this life if they will accept His pre- 
cepts.” 

‘* Yes; if you care to think it over, 
you will find that people make their own 
troubles, and then try to shift the respon- 
sibility on Providence. It is so comfort- 
ing to get the blame off our own shoul- 
ders.” 

** And so overwhelming when 
our mistake and take it all back 
with interest.” 

‘* More metaphor,” said Carey. 

** Yes; and I am very practical. Let 
us return to the agreeable. Do you 
like Chopin’s Nocturnes ? Pa sent me 
several last week, and I have been read- 
ing them carefully. Perhaps you can 
suggest some improvements, some deli- 
cate meanings that have escaped me. I 
find new beauties every time I go over 
them.” 

Mrs. Bemerton was wide awake when 
Mrs. Aston and Dr. Carey returned 
from their walk. A log was glowing 
on the hearth ; some light refreshments 
were at hand ; the piano was open, and 
Mrs. Aston felt like playing. Carey 
drew a low chair within a few feet of 
the player, and gave himself up to the 
influences of the hour. 

It was late when he reluctantly rose 
to say ‘‘ Good-night.” She followed him 
to the porch—* for another peep at the 
moon”—and in shaking hands a spray 
of the hawthorn fell at his feet. Ca- 
rey picked it up. 
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** This will prove a charm in town.” 

As he turned away he perceived 
Cortis slowly passing, and quickly joined 
him. 

‘**T intended knocking you up, late as 
it is, old man,” Carey said, his happiness 
overflowing into his voice and manner. 
‘** How are you ?” 

*T think, very much better; but I 
have taken your advice. I haven't 
experimented. When did you arrive ?” 

**Thisevening. {told mother I would 
stay with you to-night. I can make my 
examination in the morning, and get 
back to town in time to keep an appoint- 
ment in the afternoon.” 
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Because the fish- 
ing is good, and we can devote to-morrow 
to the upper brook.” 

‘That is a temptation ; still, I must 


“Ts it imperative ? 


get back. Ill be up again very soon, 
before the blossoms fall.” 

‘* T'll tell you. Carey. Watkins is going 
with me. If we have good luck, I’] 
send you a mess of trout.” 

“Tl pray for your success.” 

While talking, Carey drew out a leath- 
ern case and carefully pressed his haw- 
thorn blossoms between two letters. 
Cortis paused for a second, and then 
continued his sentence, perfectly aware 
of Carey’s utter absorption. 


(To be continued in March number.) 





SEASONS. 


ONE dream of thee, before we met, 
Wild Winter charmed away : 

I had not heard thy voice, and yet 
The winds were sweet with May. 


It was our wondering eyes alone 
That first the secret spoke, 

Then Summer, like a rose full-blown, 
Tremulously awoke. 


Henry TYRRELL. 
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FEW acres of 
| thin and 
stony soil, 
which had 
been coaxed 
and encour- 
aged until 
it had been 
made to 
produce far 
more than 
Nature ever 
meant it should ; a small, old-fashioned, 
weather-beaten house; an unpainted 
barn which time and many storms had 
stained a dull gray ; several small out- 
buildings which had well advanced 
toward the final stage of decay and 
ruin; the whole place bearing unmis- 
takable marks of the hand to hand 
struggle with poverty, so common to 
the small farmers of New England. 
This was the boyhood home of Ezra 
Bartow. And a very dreary home it 
seemed to him now, as he stood, his chin 
upon his hands, and his elbows resting 
on the topmost rail of the barn-yard 
fence. Sometimes he looked away and 
straight at the afternoon sun, which 
poured a flood of red light through the 
thin line of trees that fringed the dis- 
tant hills. All, it seemed to him, on 
the hither side of those hills was barren 
and hopeless in its poverty. Beyond 
them, he thought, must lie a fair coun- 
try, a land of well cultivated fields, a 
land of well ordered homes, and of 
prosperity and happiness. But it seemed 
very far. 

Ezra was unhappy. Something had 
happened that day, which, though 
almost pitifully commonplace, had so 
wounded his vanity that he had been 
miserable ever since. Two of their 
neighbors had unexpectedly called in 
just at dinner time, and as their board 
was never bountifully supplied, he and 
his brothers were forced to give up a 
portion of their share. This was bad 
enough, for he had been hungry ; but 
his mother’s flutter of alarm when she 
saw the visitors coming humiliated him, 





and there grew up within him a sense 
of anger and shame at the injustice of 
fate. ‘They were so miserably poor! 
Ile looked about him. The whole place 
had such an air of privation that he 
was discouraged. He had tried, they 
had all tried, to do a little toward keep- 
ing the fences and buildings in some 
sort of repair; but sixteen hours of 
grinding toil every day left no time or 
strength for anything except the most 
imperative demands. And gates would 
get off their hinges, and the sheds and 
stables held up their torn and broken 
sides in an appeal for help, for the most 
part unheeded. 

Ile stood leaning on the fence a long 
time, turning these things over in his 
mind, but at last he stooped and took 
up the two great pails of milk which he 
had set out to carry to the house, and 
said, half aloud, with the air of one who 
has reached a conclusion : 

* Neither enough to eat nor enough 
to wear means that there are too many 
of us here, and I’m going to get out.” 

And there really seemed to be ground 
enough for his complaint. He was the 
youngest of a family of six boys, all bred 
up to work with their hands. But he 
had been to school more than the others, 
and had learned enough, in the few 
months each winter when he was per- 
mitted to go, to make him unhappy and 
out of harmony with his hard life at 
home. he little farm, by their utmost 
exertions, scarcely produced enough for 
their bare necessities ; and while these 
increased as the boys grew older, the 
capacity of the farm had long ago 
reached its limit. Ezra had always 
hated farming. Ife was ambitious, and 
eager to be away. He felt sure that if 
he only had a chance he could achieve 
almost anything ; but shut up here on 
this starved little place, where it was a 
steady fight to win from the ground 
enough to eat, what could he do? ‘* As 
for them,” he said now, and he jerked 
his head in the direction of the kitchen 
yard, where, at the pump, two of his 
brothers, sleeves rolled up and throats 
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bare, with much puffing and blowing 
and splashing of water, were washing 
their faces, ‘‘as for them, they’d be 
better off. One less in the family makes 
just so much more for the rest.” And 
he kicked spitefully at a stone that lay 
in his path, for the recollection of his 
mother’s mortification annoyed him, 
though his feeling was not one of sym- 
pathy for her so much as humiliation 
that such anxiety had been necessary. 

Kzra was determined to leave home, 
and ona night when they had all gath- 
ered in the kitchen to lay out their 
work for the morrow, as was often their 
custom, he startled them all by declar- 
ing his wish to leave the farm. What 
he wanted, he said, was to find some 
employment in Mapleville, the chief 
town of the county, where he might 
earn enough during the day to enable 
him to go to school at night. His 
uncle, who lived there, would perhaps 
be able to get for him a clerkship in the 
bank where he was himself employed, 
and that much done, he could take care 
of the rest. One thing was certain: he 
detested farming, and if the worst should 
happen to him, his circumstances were 
not likely tobe more uncomfortable than 
they were now, and the chances were 
that they would be a good deal better. 

There was great excitement in the 
family. Ezra did not usually take much 
part in their councils, as he was of a 
silent turn; but now, and for the first 
time in his life, he was eloquent, and his 
brothers, hands deep in pockets, stood 
about and stared at him. 

‘* Looks as if he’d been savin’ up all 
his life for this, don’t it ?” whispered 
one brother to another, who replied 
with a grin and a nod. 

‘* Better let him go, dad,” said Jo- 
seph, the eldest son, a great, hulking, 
bearded giant, who had the strength of 
an ox together with the disposition of a 
child. ‘* Better let him go; he'll get 
on. No use a worryin’ about him! | 
never seen such a cute little cuss at a 
trade in all my born days. Why, the 
way he did do Sam Brown’s boy out 0’ 
that there red steer beats me.” And 


throwing back his head, Joe burst into 
such a roar of laughter at the recollec- 
tion of 
house almost shook. 


Ezra’s ‘‘smartness,” that the 
In this he was 
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heartily joined by the others, who looked 
upon big Joe as a leader, and unhesitat- 
ingly indorsed everything that he ap- 
proved. After a talk that kept the 
family out of bed for hours past their 
usual time, it was settled that Ezra 
might have his way. 

He was eager to start, and as his 
preparations were very simple, in a few 
days he was ready. Mapleville was 
thirty miles distant, and, by starting 
early, he could easily walk there in a 
day. On the morning of his going the 
family assembled at the gate to see him 
off. As he rounded the turn in the 
road, a few hundred yards away, and dis- 
appeared from their view, they gave him 
a parting cheer. But he did not stop. 
All the world was before him, and he 
felt nothing but a delicious sense of 
freedom at leaving this place where life 
had been one ceaseless round of work 
which gave but slight returns. Here- 
after, he thought, work would be a 
pleasure. He felt his heart beat quickly 
as he thought of the future and what 
might be in store for him, and as he 
hurried on the milestones seemed very 
far apart. 

It was almost night when he reached 
the first straggling houses in the out- 
skirts of Mapleville. As he crossed the 
little bridge and entered the village, and 
began to feel for the first time something 
of the rush of life in a busy town, the 
remembrance of his home, the years of 
incessant toil as far back as he could 
remember, seemed to drop from him 
like a load, and he felt himself full of 
hope. Ife easily found his way, aided 
by a few inquiries, to his uncle’s home, 
where, when the first surprise was over, 
and the first questions asked and an- 
swered, he was made welcome. His 
uncle, Mr. Alexander Wright, his 
mother’s brother, was a quiet and rather 
shabby little old man, who had been for 
a long time a bookkeeper in the Maple- 
ville bank, and it was through his influ- 
ence that Ezra hoped to obtain some 
sort of employment. He teld of his 
hopes as he ate his supper, and at the 
conclusion asked eagerly : 

** Now, can you help me ?” 

** We shall see, we shall see,” said his 
uncle, briskly rubbing his hands, and 
walking quickly around the room. ‘‘ Do 































































you write a good hand ? Are you quick 
at figures? Let mesee ;” and he brought 
paper and pen that Ezra might show his 
skill. His uncle was pleased at the 
result. ‘* You will do capitally,” he 
chuckled. ‘It is very fortunate, very 
fortunate indeed. Young Sampson has 
resigned his position as messenger in the 
bank—gone, in fact, to become a driver 
of a baker’s cart—and it is probable 
—I think I may say very probable— 
that I can secure for you the position 
thus made vacant. For,” he concluded 
with a little touch of consciousness, ‘* I 
feel sure that my recommendation will 
have some weight with Mr. White, our 
president.” And he put his hands be- 
neath his coat-tails, and, raising himself 
upon his toes, contemplated, with every 
appearance of satisfaction, his image 
reflected in a mirror that hung on the 
opposite wall. Ezra was a little awed. 
He felt that his uncle must be a very 
great man to be so near the president, 
and he wondered that he did not seem 
more prosperous. 

The next morning, full of importance 
at the unusual thing he was about to do, 
Mr. Wright led Ezra to the bank, and 
there presented him to the president. 
Mr. White was pleased with Hzra’s ap- 
pearance, and, after a little questioning, 
said that he might come to work. In 
the course of a few days Ezra was duly 
installed as a messenger in the bank, 
and he felt that his career had fairly 
begun. 

His duties were simple, but he was 
quick and attentive, and was from time 
to time promoted. He lived with his 
uncle, but, as before, kept pretty much 
by himself, and spent most of his spare 
time in honest study. Thus he lived 
for five years. At the end of that time 
he had, by taking advantage of every 
opportunity, even at the expense of 
others, worked his way up to the posi- 
tion of teller. But here he seemed des- 
tined to stop. The position of cashier 
was held by a Mr. Parker, who had been 
with the bank since he was a boy, and 
he had not reached middle life. This 
annoyed Ezra. ‘To feel that he must 
pass perhaps years before he could expect 
further advancement, was not at all to 
his liking. His uncle had watched his 
progress during these past few years at 
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first with pride, and then with astonish- 
ment, and latterly, as Ezra had been 
put so far above himself, with a touch 
of envy. And it was with a little sug- 
gestion of malice in his tone that he said 
to Ezra one night: 

‘* You have been extremely fortunate, 
Ezra, and wonderfully favored. I sup- 
pose you are perfectly satisfied now ? 
At any rate,” he added, after a moment, 
‘*you might as well be, for you’ll never 
pass Parker.” 

‘*Perhaps not,” said Ezra a little 
crossly, as he went out ; ‘‘ but it won’t be 
my fault if I don’t.” 

‘*T am afraid Ezra is too ambitious,” 
remarked his aunt, looking up at her 
husband after her nephew had left the 
room. 

‘** Ambitious ?” the little man repeated, 
as he rose from his chair and walked 
quickly about the room. ‘* Ambitious ? 
I tell you, my dear, Ezra is sordid !” 
And stopping directly in front of her, 
Mr. Wright shook a stubby fore-finger 
at his wife to emphasize his remarks, 
and went on: ‘* He has energy and 
ability, and has been wonderfully sue- 
cessful ; but he is also mercenary, and— 
Iam ashamed to say it of my own sis- 
ter’s son—but I am afraid he is not over- 
scrupulous.” 

“*Dear me!” exclaimed the other, 
pausing with hands raised in the act of 
threading her needle, ‘* you don’t mean 
to say Ezra would do anything wrong, 
do you ?” 

‘IT should hope not, I should most 
certainly hope not,” replied Mr. Wright, 
as he resumed his walk ; ‘‘ but Ezra’s 
greed for money is abnormal, and it dis- 
tresses me greatly, for I have been proud 
of him. Why, only yesterday Mr. White 
said he felt like thanking me every day 
for bringing into the bank such a com- 
petent and industrious person.” And 
the simple little man glowed all over 
with satisfaction at the thought of the 
president’s words. 

Meanwhile Ezra up-stairs was trying 
to read, but was thinking all the while 
of his uncle’s remark. Parker was an 
obstacle, and a serious one, and Ezra 
wondered how he might climb past him. 
Parker was a large, florid man, with 
smooth round cheeks and curly hair. 
Ile was exceedingly fond of dining, and 
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yas very careless in his business methods ; 

but he was honest as the day, and in 
Mapleville people were not so strict in 
their ways of doing business as they 
might have been. Ezra said to him one 
day a little impatiently : ‘‘What a fel- 
low you are, Parker, for leaving things 
about! I don’t see how you can ever 
tell where you stand.” 

Parker laughed good-naturedly. ‘1 
sometimes wonder myself,” he said glane- 
ing at his books which were strewn 
about in utter confusion, ‘* but every- 
thing seems to come out straight at the 
end of the month.” 

Parker’s habit of leaving his books 
around where anyone in the office might 
easily examine them, first suggested to 
Kzra how easy it would be to fix those 
hooks so they wouldn't come out straight 
at the end of the month. Tle laughed 
at himself for entertaining such a possi- 
bility, but even as he did so he found 
himself scrawling a pretty fair imitation 
of Parker’s signature upon a serap of 
paper. Then he realized what he was 
doing, and angrily tossed the paper into 
the fire. But as he sat in his room that 
night, when his uncle had spoken of his 
having reached a stopping place, he felt 
his mind, in spite of himself, ever turn- 
ing to Parker’s handwriting—it was so 
easy to imitate! and his careless meth- 
ods—how simple it would be to trip 
him! He tried to reason himself into 
a belief that this would not be a crime, 
but he was obliged to confess that he 
could find no other name for it. But 
forgery was not a pleasant thing to con- 
template, so Ezra went out for a walk. 
But that night and for many nights he 
dreamed of Parker. So the devil kept 
at him, and one day when he had stayed 
after banking hours to help Parker, 
as he sometimes did, and Parker had 
stepped out for a few moments to see 
some one, the temptation became too 
strong for him. He transferred to his 
pockets a few thousand dollars in cash 
and negotiable paper, and made several 
entries in Parker’s books in a hand that 
would have done credit to a more expe- 
rienced forger. When Parker came in 
from his short absence, Ezra was bend- 
ing over his work very much absorbed, 
and Parker never noticed how his hand 
trembled and how pale he was. 
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A few days after this, Ezra stepped to 
Mr. White’s private office and asked to 
say a few words to the president pri- 
vately. When the door was closed he 
said, with the agitated manner of one 
who has made a discovery : 

‘* Mr. White, some one is robbing the 
bank !” 

“What do you mean ?’ 
president in astonishment. 

**T mean,” said Ezra slowly, as he felt 
his heart sink with shame at every word, 
‘*] mean that some one has taken some 
money, and I have reason to believe that 
it’s the cashier.” 

‘What, Parker? Why, what’s come 
over you ?” exclaimed Mr. White an- 
grily. ‘* Why, Vd as soon suspect my 
own son!” 

At this Ezra felt obliged to state in 
detail the reasons for his suspicions, 
which he did. At the conclusion Mr. 
White looked very grave, and said: ‘* If 
what you suspect proves true, I shall be 
very unhappy, for I have always had 
avery high respect for Mr. Parker. In 
any event, Mr. Bartow, your fidelity to 
our interests shall not be forgotten.” 

Ezra turned crimson as he stammered 
out a few words and made his way back 
to his desk. 

Parker was in an unusually happy 
mood that day, and went about whis- 
tling softly to himself. Once as he 
passed Ezra he slapped him on the back 
and said heartily : ** Brace up, old man! 
What makes you so glum to-day ?” 
Ezra muttered something about having 
a headache, and buried himself deeper 
than ever in his work. 

A quiet investigation followed Ezra’s 
interview with the president, and one 
day Parker was arrested and taken to 
jail, to his great surprise. He was not 
much alarmed, however, for his con- 
sciousness of innocence kept him cheer- 
ful. Ezra did not visit him, but when 
the trial came off he appeared in the 
witness chair, and told such a plausible 
story of his discovery of Parker’s guilt 
that poor Parker was completely dumb- 
founded, and when confronted with the 
false entries in his books he could not 
swear they were not his own. He was 
convicted and sent to prison, where in 
the course of a year or two he died. 
Sut Kzra was made cashier, and the 
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money Parker was supposed to have 
tuken was charged to profit and loss. 

‘T'wenty-five years of hard work, and a 
determination that never faltered to 
achieve all, at whatever cost, had_ its 
natural effect, and Bartow was rich. 
Six years back, on the morning of one 
of the regular meeting days of the 
directors, Mr. White had asked to see 
Ezra in his private office. 

““T am getting to be an old man, 
Bartow,” said Mr. White. 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that for a good 
many years yet,” answered Bartow, 
vaguely wondering what was coming. 

“ Yes, [am growing old,” continued 
Mr. White. ‘* When you came here as 
a boy I was quite a young man. I have 
watched your development from year 
to year, particularly since that Parker 
incident ” (here Ezra bowed), ‘* with 
increasing interest and approval. You 
have shown yourself thoroughly compe- 
tent in every way. As I have said, I 
am growing old, and I feel it time for 
me to retire from active life. I shall 
resign the presidency of the bank to- 
day, with a strong recommendation that 
you be chosen as my successor.” 

Ezra was for a moment dizzy. Presi- 
dent of a bank at forty-two! That 
was something worth struggling for. 
He felt that there were at least twenty 
years of active life before him. He was 
sorry that Mr. White had referred to 
that Parker affair. His triumph would 
have been complete but for that—it was 
the one discordant note. Still, ‘* the 
end, you know,” he muttered to him- 
self. And he felt that he ought to be 
satisfied. Here was the highest position 
in the bank, and probably the most im- 
portant one in the town. It carried 
with it social honors he could not other- 
wise hope for, and it gave him a stand- 
ing among business men which nothing 
else would. But he showed none of 
this feeling to Mr. White. Instead, he 
said, almost meekly : ‘‘ You do me too 
much honor, Mr. White. I hope we 
shall have you at our head for a long 
time yet.” 7 

“No, no,” returned the other pleas- 
antly. ‘‘ You are none too young, while 
[I am undoubtedly too old ; therefore, 
if the directors agree with me, and | 
have every reason to suppose they will, 
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7. 
I hope to see you installed in my place 
in less than a month.” 

Ezra thanked Mr. White with more 
feeling than he usually displayed, and 
soon after withdrew. 

The directors agreed, and in due time 
Bartow was called upon to fill Mr. 
White’s chair. In the six years follow- 
ing all had gone well with him. He 
was considered one of the leading citi- 
zens Of Mapleville, and had represented 
his district two winters in the legislature 
of the State. He had never married. 

**T never was much of a ladies’ man,” 
he used to say when in good humor ; 
‘*my talents never seemed to lie in that 
direction.” And so he continued to 
live in his uncle’s house, though that 
worthy man had been dead these ten 
years. He died as he had lived, believ- 
ing the Mapleville bank the most im- 
portant institution in the State, and 
himself not by any means the least im- 
portant in the bank. His widow, now 
a very old woman, was supported in 
comfort by Ezra. Her husband had 
left enough for that. It was a touching 
sight to see these two walking to the 
cemetery every Sunday, she leaning on 
the arm of her stalwart nephew. It 
made Ezra popular, too, and he was 
not unaware of that. 

As he sat in his private office one 
summer afternoon and listened to the 
sound of hammers, which came to him 
from across the street, where men were 
at work upon the new and handsome 
building to be occupied by the bank, 
which, under his able hand, had out- 
grown its present quarters; if any un- 
pleasant thought of his crime of years 
ago, which had given such an upward 
push, crossed his mind, it did not show 
itself in his face. On the contrary, 
he seemed particularly contented, and 
called cheerfully to his office boy that 
he was going across the street to see how 
the men were getting on. As he stood 
watching the carpenters at work, he was 
presently joined by the architect, under 
whose direction the work was being 
done. After some general conversation, 
Mr. Bartow asked : 

‘* While I think of it, Ellison, what 
sort of an ornament do you propose to put 
over the front entrance ? I see that you 
have left a place there for something.” 
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“T*have a design which I finished 
only a few minutes ago,” replied Ellison, 
‘and if you'll step around to my office 
I’ll show it to you.” 

Ilis office was but a few doors away, 
on a side street, and presently Ezra was 
critically inspecting a design which Elli- 
son gave him. After pronouncing it to 
he satisfactory, he picked up a portfolio 
containing some studies and sketches 
which he examined with great interest. 
Finally he said, looking up: 

“These are very interesting. I have 
stuck so closely to business all my life 
that I’ve had no time to devote to art.” 

“Well,” returned Ellison thought- 
fully, ** most men would be pretty well 
satistied to sacrifice a knowledge of art 
for the sake of what you have achieved. 
Your political and business success must 
be some compensation 7” 

** Yes,” answered the other judicially, 
and was about to add something more, 
when one of the sketches which he was 
idly turning over caught his attention. 
‘What is this?” he asked almost 
sharply. 

‘That 2?” said Ellison, looking over 
the other’s shoulder. ‘* Oh, that’s a 
nightmarish fancy I onee had for a 
medallion. You see it’s only a sketch, 
and only fit for the waste basket.” 

Bartow did not seem to hear him, so 
intently was he studying the drawing. 
Then he said : 

‘*T like this; it has a curious attrac- 
tion for me, and suggests something or 
somebody, but I’m blest if | know what 
or who.” ‘Then turning half around in 
his chair he asked: ‘* Why can’t we 
use this over the door of the bank ?” 


Ellison only laughed. ‘* Of course 
you're joking,” he said. ** 1 couldn't 


imagine anything more absurdly inap- 
propriate.” 

*T’m not joking,” protested Bartow, 
a little warmly ; and he turned to the 
window to get a better light on the pict- 
ure. It was a rough, bold sketch of a 
human head, a grotesque face, with 
great, protruding eyes, and a slightly 
opened mouth, which in its expression 
was half sinister, half idiotic, and wholly 
sensual. It had been sketched in a few 
hurried strokes, but had a boldness and 
freedom about it that made it striking. 
Ellison was a little annoyed. ‘* My 
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dear sir,” he began again, ‘‘ don’t you 
see that such a thing never would do ? 
It is entirely out of keeping with the 
rest of the ornamentation, and peopie 
would think me insane to use it. ” 

But Ezra was firm. Ie wanted it, and 
he usually got what he wanted. Elli- 
son had to submit, but he did it protest- 
ing loudly. The design was finished, 
and in due course of time was repro- 
duced in stone over the door of the new 
bank. Just before its completion Ezra 
was called away by some matter of busi- 
ness, and upon his return, a week or two 
later, he hurried directly to the bank, 
where he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the completed ornament in place, and 
the surrounding scaffolding removed. 
As his eyes fell upon the face he again 
experienced the feeling he had remarked 
when he first saw the drawing in the 
architect’s office—a sensation of having 
seen a similar face—but the suggestion 
was a very faint one, and he could not 
recall among all the people he had 
known anyone who had looked like this. 
It troubled him; and as he passed under 
the ornament on his way into the build- 
ing he felt an odd little shiver which 
both perplexed and annoyed him. But 
work inside was progressing so finely 
that he forgot this feeling, and it was 
not until he had crossed the street again, 
and turned to look at the building from 
that point, that the medallion again 
forced itself upon his attention. Now 
he could see nothing else, and he stood 
staring so long that people passing 
turned and looked at him. Ile suddenly 
discovered that one of the eyes had in 
the cutting been given a slight twist, 
which completely changed the character 
of the face, so that now it seemed to leer 
at him in a way that was startlingly life- 
like. After he had left the place and 
was deep in the mass of business which 
had accumulated during his absence, 
that evil look kept recurring to his 
mind, 

All through the fall and winter, and 
even in the spring when the bank took 
possession¢ of its new building, that face 
haunted Bartow. Ife could not explain 
his feeling, or the influence the thing 
had over him. Ile studied it from every 
conceivable point of view, and in every 
possible light, and then he grew angry 





























at himself because he gave it so much 
attention. He plunged deeply into busi- 
ness, and tried to forget this thing, 
which had grown to be such a strange 
and irksome burden ; but he found him- 
self ever thinking of it, and wondering 
where he had seen that face before. 
Often at night he would find sleep im- 
possible, and after a hard though losing 
fight to overcome a feeling that if he 
could see the mysterious face ¢hen, he 
would be able to grasp the resemblance 
that so perplexed and irritated him, he 
would, inwardly protesting and berating 
his weakness, dress himself and go down 
to the bank. Ie would stand on the 
opposite side of the street, where, shel- 
tered from observation in a doorway, he 
would study for hours that hateful face 
by the flickering yellow light of the 
street lamp. If he could only read its 
inscrutable meaning, he felt that the 
thing would cease to trouble him ; its 
strange influence over him would be 
gone, and he could once more rest. In 
the full light of the blazing sun those 
half-shut eyes would look at him almost 
sleepily, though they lost nothing of 
their malevolence ; but in the moon- 
light the face was horrible. The cold 
light shining through the branches of 
the trees, as they slowly waved in the 
night wind, made strange lights and 
shadows across the face. The expres- 
sion at such times would change with 
startling rapidity, now smiling hide- 
ously, and the next instant a savage 
frown would set Ezra to shuddering as 
he crouched in the doorway opposite. 
When utterly exhausted he would drag 
himself back to his house, but it was 
only to pass the remainder of the night 
in distressing dreams about his enemy. 
Mornings hg would pull himself to- 
gether, and resolutely deterniine that no 
thought of this thing should interfere 
with him again. But this was always 
in vain. ‘The face would come between 
his eyes and paper when he tried to 
write, and its dreadful presence com- 
pletely mastered him. Questions of 
business that had once been simple now 
seemed insurmountable difficulties which 
he shrank to encounter. 

When the bank moved into the new 
building he positively dreaded to go 
near it, and would often shut his eyes 
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and drop his head to avoid the face as 
he hurried up the steps and into the 
building. Its resemblance to some one 
he had known haunted him continually, 
and he never passed it without strug- 
gling to recall, one after another, all 
the faces he had ever met. But the 
likeness was elusive, and he grew more 
and more ashamed of his weakness. Ie 
would not have the medallion removed, 
for that would be a confession of defeat, 
and he was not yet ready for that. He 
was not an imaginative man, but this 
thing told on him. People began to 
remark on his worn looks, and soon ru- 
mors were about that the bank had spent 
more on their new building than their 
business justified. This may not have 
been true, but it affected the business 
of the bank. A new bank had been 
started in the other and newer end of 
the town, and prospered wonderfully. 
Bartow struggled on as manfully as he 
could, but much of his old foree was 
gone, and when the bank, by a succes- 
sion of disasters, lost a very large sum 
of money which had been invested in 
Western real estate, he felt himself 
physically incapable of meeting the sit- 
uation. His friends urged him to go 
away and rest, but he was obstinate in 
his determination to conquer himself. 
Once in the bank in the morning, he 
would not leave his desk all day, and 
often stayed at night till hunger drove 
him out, when he would hurry away as 
fast as he could ; but that dreadful eye 
seemed always to follow and to jeer at 
him. Sometimes, when all the others 
were gone, he would drop asleep at his 
desk, and, waking late at night, would 
hastily put out his light and creep shiv- 
ering away, for the influence of his old 
enemy seemed stronger than ever at 
such times, and, as he passed out at the 
door, he would draw himself together as 
if he feared a blow. 

One night, after an especially trying 
day, he had lighted his lamp and taken 
from the safe a bundle of old papers, 
and, seating himself at his desk, began 
to look among them for a missing 
document. Almost the first thing that 
came to light ashe turned the papers 
over was a letter from his mother, 
written when he had been at the bank 
but a few years, and telling him of a 
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dreadful illness which his father had. 
The letter closed with a pitiful appeal 
for money ; they were poorer than ever, 
she said. He had never replied to this 
letter. And now as he sat, and the 
remembrance of many past actions 
trooped up before him, for the first 
time in his life he began to doubt if he 
had always acted wisely, and if, after 
all, his hard and selfish policy had been 
worth while. ‘*I have at least been 
consistent,” he said, half sad'y. But 
his feeling of doubt did not last long. 
He resolutely shook it off, and applied 
himself more diligently to his papers. 
He was very tired. Presently his arm 
relaxed, his head fell forward on his 
breast, and he was asleep. He stirred 
about uneasily, and moaned as though 
in pain. His sleep was troubled, and 
he tossed his arms wildly, as if he 
were beating off a foe. Once or twice 
his hand passed dangerously near the 
lamp, and at last he struck and upset 
it. The burning oil ran slowly along 
his desk, among the papers, and down 
along the floor. Soon the whole place 
was in flames. ‘The dancing light shin- 
ing through the windows quickly gave 
notice to the passers-by that the place 
was on fire, and an alarm was sounded. 
Bartow was rescued, but it was a hard 
struggle. Never had a new building 
seemed to burn so quickly. When the 
firemen rushed into the room where 
Kzra was, they found him sitting in his 
chair and staring about him helplessly. 
He was already badly burned, but he 
seemed too frightened to cry out or 
move. As they carried him down the 
steps he turned his face toward the 
building which had been his pride, for 
a last look at it. Frightened and suffer- 
ing as he was, he seemed to know that 
the place was doomed. ‘The men had 
lost no time in dragging him out, but 
the fire had spread with a rapidity that 
yas truly wonderful, and smoke and 
flames were pouring from every window 
in the front of the building. As Ezra 
raised his head his eyes fell upon the 
medallion, which seemed, in the lurid 
glare of the flames all about it, to be 
starting from its place; and then, and 


for the first time, the evil influence of 
that face which had been haunting him 
for months, was made plain. It was a 
hideous, ghastly caricature of the face 
of the man he had ruined twenty-five 
years before—the face of James Parker! 

Bartow was like one stunned as they 
carried him to his house. His painful, 
blistering burns were all forgotten. 
But one thing was clear to him, and he 
continually groaned to himself: ‘‘A 
righteous judgment, a righteous judg- 
ment.” 

All Mapleville turned out to see the 
burning of the bank. ‘There was no 
end of speculation as to the cause of the 
fire, and some person, more thoughtless 
than wise, suggested that probably Bar- 
tow had started it himself. Then it was 
remembered how badly he had appeared 
of late ; how little business the bank 
had done, and especially how he had 
been seen so frequently about the place 
at night. The bank’s heavy losses had 
already caused considerable comment, 
and it did not take long for the towns- 
people to have the thing all settled to 
their satisfaction. No one was sur- 
prised, therefore, to hear that at the 
next session of the grand jury Bartow 
was indicted for arson. He was very 
feeble and seemed utterly broken. Al- 
though he pleaded not guilty, he was of 
very little service to his lawyer, for he 
seemed to have no clear idea of what 
was going on, and, on the whole, the 
defence was very weak. All through 
the trial Ezra sat motionless, never 
raising his eyes; and when it was all 
over, and he had been found guilty, and 
after a lapse of a few days had been 
brought into court and told to stand up 
to receive his sentence, he was so feeble 
he had to be assisted to his feet. But 
when the judge asked him if he had 
anything to say why sentence should 
not be passed upon him, he clutched 
the railing in front of him, and straight- 
ening himself he said, with a touch of 
his old stern manner : 

“It was a righteous judgment, sir, 
and a just reward.” 


HENRY MILFORD STEELE, 
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A REFUGE FROM THE WORLD. 


=) OCIETY 

“pp which pro- 
tects its 
members 
and makes 
it possible 
for them 
to dwell to- 
gether in 
unity, is the 
oppressor of 
individual 
life. It exacts of every man and woman 
the performance of certain ‘‘ social du- 
ties,” whica phrase, taken in its larger 
sense, means everything which has for 
its expressed intention the good of 
others, even though the ulterior object 
be the individual’s own pleasure or 
profit. Few persons are so lacking in 
policy as to openly confess to being self- 
seekers ; every one is obliged to practise 
altruism to a certain extent, whether he 
really feels an interest in the welfare of 
others, or only works because he cannot 
live without it. Society thus makes 
drafts upon us which we must respond 
to, and in return it affords us the com- 
forts and amenities of civilized life. 

Yet there is an instinctive feeling in 
the heart of man that society is not 
friendly to the development of those 
impulses and emotions upon which his 
happiness as an individual depends. He 
is perpetually called upon to spend his 
energies, no suggestion is made that he 








should conserve them. And so, looking 
about for some place in which to recu- 
perate his exhausted forces, he conceived 
the idea of erecting a little bulwark 
against the outside world, in which 
those matters personal to himself should 
be carried on privately and in quiet. 
This is the origin of the Home. It 
was, first of all, a refuge, a defence 
against hostile powers, whether they 
came as armed foes to assail life and 
property, or as thievish guests to carry 
off what was dearer still to the owner, 
wife and children. Protection against 
the elements, and against the “apacity 
of his kind, i is an instine tive precaution 
man exercises in his lowest condition. 
When he can only think of ¢hings as 
valuable, he guards things, building, as 
the Saxons did, his mud huts, with 
thatch of reeds and straw, surrounded 
by the great outer wall or fortification, 
and thinking himself happy if no seizure 
is made of his rude furniture, his armor, 
and his metal drinking vessels. As he 
becomes more refined, he has more prop- 
erty to guard, silver and gold, tapestries, 
jewels; after awhile, books and statuary 
and paintings. His defence now be- 
comes more complex, he employs other 
men to watch his possessions, and con- 
structs banks to hold what is most 
precious, and contrives cunning locks, 
of which no one knows the secret but 
himself. The more his wealth multi- 
plies, the more his anxiety and watch- 
fulness increase, until finally, man, in 
the acme of his pride, shining with the 
fine lustre of modern civilization, is a 
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being whose energies have, through long 
concentration, been almost perfected in 
the two arts of acquisition and defence. 

Occasionally, during this gradual prog- 
ress, a view of life less material, and 
more intellectually satisfying, has put 
forth its claim, and, influencing men 
through their religious sense, has 
wrought in them some carefulness for 
possessions whose value is usually over- 
looked. The Roman tended his sacred 
hearth-fire, for fear lest, in dying out, 
the good spirit that watched over his 
home should take flight with it. The 
Norman knight cherished chivalrous 
qualities which his armor symbolized, 
and the Jew, alienated from country and 
native clime, buries in the innermost re- 
cesses of his household, to this day, that 
tenacious atmosphere of clannishness 
whose breath keeps alive his dignity and 
his courage. 

There has always been, then, a 
flickering sense of the true and higher 
use of the Home. Beneath its outer 
aspect, as a citadel to hold property, is 
the gentler suggestion of a refuge for 
man’s personality, a retreat where the 
qualities that are buffeted and injured 
by the world can hide away to grow 
strong and confident again.  Hlere can 
safely expand man’s religious aspira- 
tions, his affections, his intellectual 
tastes, and every mood and impulse can 
command its natural expression without 
hinderance. In its perfection the ideal 
home is a place where a complete and 
beautiful selfhood can freely unfold. 
But this ideal, buried away down in our 
hearts beneath the hurrying activities of 
our objective life, is so overlaid by the 
pressing cares of each day and hour, 
that with most of us it has grown even 
weaker than it was in the minds of our 
barbarian ancestors, who were grosser 
in satisfying their tastes, but who had 
more leisure than we seem to have, to 
aspire to better things. Our more culti- 
vated ideas of occupations and amuse- 
ments give us numberless properties to 
care for. The ornaments that gratify 
our esthetic sense, the books that are 
meant to feed our mental hunger, the 
various matters of parlor and caisine, 
intended to minister to the social in- 
stincts and make the coming together 
of friends more agreeable and harmo- 


nious, absorb in themselves so much 
energy that the object of their presence 
is forgotten in the solicitude their 
presence creates. So, we are little better 
off, with our more enlightened aspira- 
tions, than the primitive beings who 
spent their days guarding wampum 
necklaces and sleeping off their fatigue. 

In the objective aspect the world was 
never so rich in the material for homes 
as now. National warfare and local 
broils are comparatively rare. We can 
sleep in peace and wake without sense 
of danger. Ingenious contrivances for 
comfort surround us on every side, and 
there are numerous solicitations about 
us making self-culture and domestic 
pleasures a matter of easy gratification. 
And yet, the spirit, the will to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities, are too 
often lacking. We forget that the 
beautiful objects that please the eye are 
only of use in arousing within ourselves 
that gracious mood which will overflow 
in fine sentiments and benevolent acts ; 
that the work we do, that we may have 
means to live ina way compatible with 
our needs, only keeps us alive, after all, 
in an animal way, unless we resolutely 
employ the resources gained to elevate 
that higher nature which it is our de- 
clared intention to preserve. 

Long ago men shouted in battle ‘* For 
our altars and our hearths!” To-day 
our quiet citizens go about their daily 
business echoing the same refrain in a 
milder tone, as their reason for exertion 
and for the competitions of trade. It is 
not the flame in the chimney they as- 
sume to care most for, not the bricks 
under the mantel for whose sake their 
efforts are put forth; but there is some- 
thing divine, intangible, and invisible, 
that they believe worthy of their vigilant 
protection ; something whose presence 
they feel warm at their hearts, whose 
power to ennoble they realize, and for 
which they cherish a loyal affection even 
when removed far.from its immediate 
influence. 

It is strange what hold an ideal can 
retain upon us even when we are work- 
ing away from it, unconsciously, all the 
time. The true, the good, and the 
beautiful survive in the soul long after 
the body has worn out in pursuit of 
what is poor and base. In the midst 


























of the drive and rattle of our modern 
occupations there dwells, securely shel- 
tered in the corner or every mind among 
us, enlightened or ignorant, old and 
cynical, or young and hopeful, some 
revered vision of Home. When we face 
the matter, we know that circumstances 
do not create the thing we love, that 
wealth cannot buy it, nor is it denied 
to the one so poor as to command little 
more than a door to close upon the 
outer world, and four walls to shelter 
him from observation. That which 
makes Home is the ability to shut out 
what is inimical to us and to shut in 
all influences that are harmonious and 
agreeable to ourselves. Let the house 
be magnificent, the adjuncts enchant- 
ing, and let there enter after us some 
of those insidious foes who bring opposi- 
tion and disturbance, and the perfumed 
air is poisoned, the healthful atmosphere 


surcharged with that malaria which 
means death to individual life. But 


even in the hovel the blessed genius 
may preside in his brightest mood. 
When the good man is happy enough 
to expand in genial talk and kindly 
blandishments, and the housewife has 
preserved through her round of duties 
the cheeriness and contentment that 
offer a buoyant surface for the lodging 
of all the little thoughts and fancies 
that float in hours of ease over the 
mind, the true environment of man’s 
best self exists; and not the active sin- 
ews, but the subtile, delicate spirit has 
created the Home. 

Are we not neglectful of our highest 
function? Do we fence off into outer 
darkness the sordid aspects of life, and 
give shelter to the high thoughts, the 
fine impulses, the gentle affections, for 
which the great aim of civilization is 
to furnish a fitting’ place to develop ? 
Though the necessity for a man_ to 
make his house a fortress against at- 
tacking foes no longer exists, the old 


conception, spiritualized, still holds 
good. We must fortify against the 


evil powers of the air, and refuse ad- 
mission to ideas, customs, influences, 
that hurt and constrain us. The walls 


of our house are only our outer skin, 
and all the space enclosed should con- 
tain the atmosphere congenial to natural 
FLORENCE HULL. 


and happy life. 
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NEST CHOOSING. 


N our large cities rents are so high 
that necessity compels, or seems to 
compel, persons with moderate in- 

comes to pay so large a portion of it for 
rent as to leave but scant allowance for 
other needs. Yet, if one may be con- 
tent to live in unfashionable localities, 
one may, even in expensive New York, 
find respectability, comfort, and health 
at fairly reasonable rates. 

It may be assumed that it is unwise 
ever to pay more than one-fourth of a 
moderate income for rent; which term 
may signify either the sum paid to a 
landlord, or the amount of taxes, insur- 
ance, repairs, and interest on the capi- 
tal invested, if one be one’s own tenant. 

Of an income of two thousand dollars 
we should then have but five hundred to 
pay for shelter. In the country such a 
sum will secure a house equal in all 
essentials for comfort to the best any- 
where, with the addition of ample 
grounds for use or pleasure. Even in a 
suburban neighborhood one may obtain 
a comfortable house, with ground for 
vegetables or fruit and flowers. 

In the smaller cities one may be well 
placed for this sum; but in a large 
city, in New York, for instance, what is 
there 2? A house to one’s self ? A house 
agent would think us demented to ask 
such a thing! A spacious apartment in 
one of the well-regulated, well-aired, 
handsome ‘* flats” which adorn the re- 
gion between the park and the rivers ? 
The agent would look about him for a 
means of escape ; for, surely, only a rav- 
ing lunatic could suggest such a possi- 
bility. Such an apartment would cost 
in any locality from the entire amount 
of our supposed income up to double or 
treble that sum. I*or us there is, so the 
agent assures us, only one of two things 
to be done; we must take a small flat 
near one of the rivers down town, or we 
must go to Harlem. 

A young couple recently married have 
taken there a flat of five rooms and bath 
at a rental of thirty-five dollars per 
month. It is three flights of stairs 
up, in a building eighteen feet wide 
by eighty deep, outside measurement. 
There is a freight lift, but none for 
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passengers. One of the best rooms in 
the little apartment ought to be the 
bedroom, but, of course, it isn’t. Both 
builders and renters of flats seem im- 
pressed with the idea that the proper 
model for a bedroom is the stateroom 
of a second-rate ocean steamship when 
the deadlights are on. As supply al- 
ways follows demand, it is to be sup- 
posed that when tenants shall insist 
upon health and comfort rather than 
hard-wood finishings, showy fronts, and 
superfluous plumbing, they will get 
them. 

The five rooms in this flat are a fair- 
sized kitchen, with range, standing tubs, 
and sink, and it has two good windows. 
The dining-room is nine by fifteen feet, 
and has but one window. ‘The parlor is 
a pretty room, seventeen feet six inches 
by fifteen feet, and has three windows 
looking south. ‘The back parlor is a 
windowless closet, seven by ten. The 
bedroom is still smaller, ‘‘ ventilat- 
ed ”(?) by a little square of sash open- 
ing upon an “‘air-shaft,” which already, 
though the house is new, admits an evil 
odor. The tiny bathroom, also, has 
no other air than that afforded by the 
‘‘shaft.” If there is any common sense 
shown by either builder or tenant of 
such a death-trap as this, we fail to see 
it! Yet this is a fair sample of the plan 
of most of the dwellings built for per- 
sons of moderate means in New York 
and other American cities. 

Our young friends had barely had 
time to get their furniture in place, and 
to admire the bevelled glass of the mantel 
and hall mirrors, and the beautifully 
polished woods of door and window 
casings, before the young wife—not too 
strong in the first place, and all day 
spending her time in the house, busily 
embroidering curtains for her pretty 
parlor—became very ill. Both a physi- 
cian and a nurse had to be called in, 
and their first move was to carry the 
patient on her bed into the parlor. The 
second was to order the discharge pipes 
of the bedroom basin to be cut off and se- 
curely sealed against sewage connections. 

‘1 don’t want to lose my pretty 
parlor,” wailed the poor girl-wife, ‘* and 
please don’t cut off the basin, it is so 
handy.” 

** Whatever happens,” said the physi- 
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cian, decidedly, ‘‘ you must make a bed- 
room of your parlor or dining-room, if 
you wish to live. And as for those 
basins, they are death conductors, nine- 
tenths of them! I don’t allow one in 
my own house.” 

Another young married couple whom 
circumstances do not allow to live beyond 
the limits of New York city, sat down, 
and together counted the cost. What 
are the things that we must have ? First, 
good air, and rooms of reasonable size. 
If with these we can secure beauty and 
a good neighborhood, so much the better. 
They finally selected a floor in a house 
far west, on a side street. The house is 
four stories in height, and being built 
before the fashion of setting houses 
edgewise, like books in a case, is twenty- 
five feet wide. It had been converted 
into three independent dwellings, each 
containing five rooms and a bath-room, 
with one additional large room on the 
fourth floor. Each water-closet is ven- 
tilated by an independent shaft, through 
which the air is driven upward by a flame 
kept burning at its base. Of the five 
rooms three are large, and only one does 
not open upon the outer air. This one 
our young friends selected for their 
dining-room, because, as only wide 
sliding-doors separated it from the par- 
lor, it has the benefit of the latter’s 
abundant light, and when desirable the 
doors can be closed and gas lighted. 
There is no standing basin in the apart- 
ment. <A room in the basement having 
been fitted with laundry accommodations 
for the three families, there are no tubs 
in the kitchen. The plumbing has thus 
been reduced toa minimum. ‘There is 
a lift for coal and other things. There 
is no uniformed hall-boy ; the wood- 
work is all of painted pine; the floors 
are of broad and not over-well matched 
boards ; the window-panes are not large ; 
there are no expensive gas-fixtures, and 
no mirrors; the neighborhood, though 
not disreputable, is not strictly first- 
class, and private carriages are seldom 
seen upon the street. The rents aver- 
age about five dollars more per floor than 
in the Harlem flat. Our friends weighed 
all these points, and after a residence of 
four years, during which their family 
has increased by two, have seen no reason 
to regret their decision. 
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It may be truly said that as there are 
comparatively few houses which have 
been thus refitted, our friends were ex- 
ceptionally fortunate. But there are 
many such houses in out-of-the-way 
localities which the owners would gladly 
refit on the certainty of securing good 
tenants. If three or four families would 
offer the owner of such a house an 
assurance for even two or three years, 
the chances are that he will jump at the 
chance, because with such tenantage 
the property would rather increase than 
decrease in value. A family which 
could afford to pay the full interest 
demanded by the value of such a 
property, for its sole occupancy, would 
probably prefer to live in another neigh- 
borhood. Hence it is only by the 
codperation of several that landlords can 
afford to make the changes required, and 
it is only by some such plan that tenants 
can obtain the comforts which are con- 
sidered essential to happiness. 

HeELEN EVERTON SMITH. 


SPARKS FROM THE HEARTH 
FIRE. 


To every complaint of physical ill- 
health the ear of pity is open, but to 
the more desperate maladies of the soul 
we rarely give attention until the emo- 
tions of the sufferer have crystallized 
into some act that arouses censure. 


Ir the efforts parents make to en- 
force obedience from their children 
were directed toward that self-reform 
which would make more possible the 
axiom ‘* Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” the natural influence charac- 
ter exerts would render force unneces- 
sary. 


Why is ninety-nine hundredths of 
ull talk personalities ? People, places, 
names, anything to make our hearers 
think we are of more importance in the 
world than we really are. It isa fine 
art to hold one’s tongue without giving 
offence; and one of the rarest of social 
virtues is to make neither too much nor 
too little of ourselves. 
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PreJUbICES are dust that gathered 
long ago in the minds of a now dead 
ancestry, yet many of us, who would 
tear down as dangerous a_ tottering 
structure bequeathed us, cherish this 
mental dross which.chokes the course 
of free thought. 


WHat spoils life? Importunities. 
The importunities of chat, of work, of 
hunger. Without these every soul 
could feel at least a touch of that di- 
vine peace which is so far above all 
other experience that words cannot ex- 
press it. 


THE jars and discords peculiar to 
each day are hateful enough, but per- 
haps we are able to endure them be- 
cause we are always hoping to strike 
into a melody unawares; as a child 
bangs at a piano, believing that noise 
will presently turn into a tune. 


THE most delightful quality in a com- 
panion is responsiveness. But it does 
not consist in his echoing your opinion 
or assenting to your remarks. Those who 
study to please make this mistake, but 
the eye and the voice are true, though 
words may have a double meaning ; and 
when we need sympathy we do not seek 
it among those whom books and society 
have taught to speak softly and look 
sweet ; we take our starved hearts to 
some friend whose untrained instinct 
penetrates straight to the root of our 
trouble, and offers balm from the riches 
of his kindly nature. 


Every life experience is unique ; no 
hour reproduces itself. It is given to the 
active, Intense nature to know the full 
measure of happiness which comes from 
throwing ourselves heartily into the 
affair of the moment. The idler and 
dreamer sips pleasure, but if he has no 
strong, deep impressions he has no 
sound material from which even to con- 
struct his dreams, and he will at length 
find them artificial. When we have 
nothing excellent or beautiful in our 
ast to look back upon, revery itself 
is a Cheat; an insidious whisper that 
speaks in times of depression, and when 
the present wearies us. 

FLORENCE HULL. 
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HE apparition 
has regained its 
former popu- 
larity. <A few 
years ago it 
seemed as 
though the dry 
light of reason 
would  effectu- 
ally banish the 
misty halluei- 
nations of folk-lore. But ghosts have 
returned tostay, and the modern séance 
replaces the ancient witch and wizard of 
history. 

Dead heroes and saints have conde- 
scended to crawl beneath tables, have 
used their significant gifts to upset 
glasses of water and squeeze people's 
hands, and have favored us with ** reve- 
lations ” which enlightened no one, and 
were not always irreproachable as to 
their literary form. 

‘To the devotees of spiritualism, these 
occupations are not entertainments for 
the hour, but far beyond ; they are the 
cardinal doctrines of a faith which has 
revolted against the hard materialism of 
thiscentury. There is a retrograde evo- 
lutionary process in the universal mind, 
which leads men back again to nature’s 
sweet simplicity, to the primal instincts 
of the race. It is a forceful process, 
too. For, no matter how strong the 
barriers of conventional belief and taste, 
or how clear the testimony of human 
evidence against it, this return to first 
elements will make itself felt, and its 
vast volume always carves new channels 
for its expression. 

Amid these ebbs and flows, the Eng- 
lish miner has never wavered in his 
adherence to witchcraft, entrancement, 
haunted houses, and the varying phe- 
nomena of the spirit world generally. 
He stunds here, just where his fore- 
fathers stood two thousand years ago. 
Herbert Spencer he knows not. Hux- 
ley is of no more moment than hypno- 
tism, but the traditions of the Teutonic 
legend, the Scandinavian myth, and the 
medieval romance he has preserved, 
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untainted by modern frauds, unbreathed 
upon by the outside world, and held 
without the help of clairvoyants or me- 
diums. 

The hardy, uninstructed ‘* collier” of 
mid-England will not hold intercourse 
with strangers concerning these, his 
Kleusinian Mysteries. 

They are only to be heard from his 
lips by those who have gained the pass- 
word of close, familiar sympathy and 
understanding. 

Sometimes an awful accident will un- 
seal his silence. Then, with Scriptural 
earnestness, he declares he has seen 
portents of a grewsome kind, and heard 
things it were not lawful for him to 
utter. A Shropshire workman was 
fatally injured by a fall of rock in the 
mine. The writer accompanied him 
home. 

“Ay!” said the dying man. ‘1 
should have known better than go to the 
pit.” 

“Why?” queried an attendant. 

‘“<T saw it last week,” continued he, 
feebly. 

**Saw what ?” asked the writer. 

**My own funeral,” he gasped ; and 
then continued, in broken accents, to 
tell of the pall-bearers who held the 
casket, and the mourners and fellow- 
workmen who followed it. 

Such foresight is given to very few, 
say the miners, and they who possess it 
are reluctant to avow it. 

The seven whistlers, sometimes plov- 
ers, then again, wild geese, they be- 
lieve to be Jews so transformed because 
they assisted at the crucifixion of Our 
Lord. Certain families are always 
warned of approaching death by the 
weird melody of these birds. 

Stories innumerable are related of 
the personal appearing of the dead, es- 
pecially to their loved ones. ‘The 
writer’s grandmother would become very 
indignant if you ventured to deny her 
statements in this direction. She lost 
her eldest son, and foretold the day and 
hour of his death before it actually 
occurred, 
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It should be remembered that these 
miners are buried eight hours a day be- 
neath the earth’s surface; that they 
continually receive ‘‘ close calls,” when 
one is literally taken, and the other left. 
Sometimes a contagious outbreak of 
superstition will cause them to leave 
their employment. 

‘* Somethin’s going to ‘appen,” is the 
mysterious verdict. Somebody first saw 
a white dog, after leaving the house for 
his toil; another met a_ red-haired 
woman, or has heard strange sounds of 
approaching disaster. 

One wretched specimen of humanity 
in the Shropshire coal field created for 
himself a dread reputation and a fair 
income by professing to hold intercourse 
with his satanic majesty. The miners 
who were stretched upon the rack con- 
cerning their next bout at fisticuffs, or 
the prevailing merits of a pet bulldog, 
held high carnival nightly at his house. 

These votaries had to go in a body at 
midnight and obtain dust from beneath 
the chancel table of the parish church. 

Men who went declared the church 
door flew open at the first stroke of 
twelve, and the daring invaders must 
needs return to the churchyard before 
the last peal of the bell, or they never 
returned at all. 

An uncle of the writer, who is still 
living, claims to have seen ghosts in 
abundance ; so many, that familiarity 
bred contempt, and he treated these 
visitors from the gloomy shades as very 
ordinary acquaintances. 

Of course, a powerful fancy, associa- 
tions of a strange, unearthly nature, and 
the lack of higher civilization, will suf- 
ficiently account for many of these 
recitals. 

But the Psychical Research Society 
can discover no better game for its 
hunting in the border land between 
spirit and matter than the superstitions 
of the English miner. I commend 
them to the society’s notice. In the 
meantime these men and women, many 
of them strongly religious in tempera- 
ment, hold their beliefs tenaciously, 
and no scientific thesis of part-expla- 
nation and part-denial can for a mo- 
ment convert their views. They do not 


care to be disturbed, even though 
disturbance means correction. Their 
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gloomy, careworn life is filled with 
reminiscences of the dead who, hurried 
from their sides by explosion, suffoca- 
tion, and hurtling masses of earth, fill 
all adjacent burial-grounds. Only with- 
in recent years has the hardest toil of 
Great Britain—mining—received any 
alleviation, and those who follow it are 
the most neglected class of men in all 
England to-day. 

Enthusiastic when religious, barba- 
rous when irreligious, to the ‘‘ poor col- 
lier ” heaven is a feast hall such as the 
sagas sang of, a perpetual dazzle of 
music and round of banquets ; while, on 
the other hand, perdition and the per- 
sonal Satan are firmly believed in and 
dreaded most keenly. 

I have sat with them in their low- 
browed huts, such as you still find in 
Staffordshire and Shropshire, listening 
to their untutored utterances conceru- 
ing many things, and vainly endeavor- 
ing to convince them the earth was a 
globular body ; or, more vainly still, 
that coal had once existed as bracken, 
waving fern, and stately tree. They 
would have none of these things. 

They face death in every day’s toil. 
For them visible things have no terror. 
Their souls’ oppressions are among the 
things invisible. 

They are brave to a fault, and reck- 
less amid deadly peril if endeavoring to 
rescue a fellow-miner from danger. 

The halo of heroism has rested unseen 
upon many heads, because no historian 
nor poet has ever known the owner. It 
would be easy work to recount instances 
where men have cheerfully laid down 
their lives for their friends. 

When the dull, hoarse roar of another 
explosion is followed by a stifling still- 
ness, men will rush from their besot- 
ment, from ale-houses and brutal pur- 
suits, to weep like women, and work 
like Hercules. The incubus of vicious- 
ness disappears then; the real man, 
made of sterling stuff, peeps out. 

The heat of the devouring flame, the 
choke-damp, the broken machinery and 
falling roof, are utterly disregarded if 
one survivor can be grasped and pulled 
from the maelstrom of destruction. 

Among all the victories of peace, no 
less renowned than those of war, the 
work of the lifeboat on the sea and the 
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miner on the land should always be 
chronicled. 

The story is well known and authen- 
ticated of the two Cornishmen who 
were excavating a shaft, and fired a 
charge of powder before both could get 
away. ‘They quarrelled who should stay 
to his death. The unmarried man pre- 
vailed on his companion to ascend out 
of danger, because of his loved ones, 
and he was left to die. Such deeds 
need no impoverishing comment. 

The worst features of the English 
miner’s character are, first, his abuse of 
the gentler sex ; and, secondly, his love 
of intoxicants. There is all abroad in 
England, amongst colliers, a debased 
idea concerning womanhood. ‘This 
finds one practical expression in nu- 


merous cases of wife-beating. Happily, 
this is dying away. ‘The legislation 


against it has made it a serious offence ; 
and Punch’s famous joke about two 
miners fighting each other when they 
both had wives at home they may chas- 
tise with impunity no longer holds true. 

Americans often complain of the de- 
bauchery and riot of their saloons, and 
truly, not without reason. But the un- 
enviable notoriety of the Englishman 
for his excessive drinking is in no dan- 
ger of decreasing among the coal fields 
of his country. 

Recent statistics show that there is an 
annual increase of the British revenues 
derived from the sale of intoxicants. 
Notwithstanding this, within the last 
twenty years the condition of English 
miners has been considerably amelio- 
rated. ‘Time was, when even women 
went into the pits, and drew coals like 
beasts of burden. Boys six and seven 
years of age were taken by the hand 
and placed at an air door, to open and 
close it for the passing cars. Men have 


told the writer that, during the winter 
months, they often went from Sunday 
to Sunday 


without seeing daylight. 
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And the cockpit, the bull baiting, the 
pugilistic encounter, and the ale-tan- 
kard were the courses of the miner’s 
curriculum, outside his daily slavery. 

Much of this is gone, and gone never 
toreturn. John Wesley, George White- 
field, and Charles Wesley, the apostles 
of the eighteenth century, accomplished 
for these masses of physical and moral 
serfdom a moral revolution which has 
permeated every fibre of their being. 

Capable of magnificent development, 
and possessing all the material for the 
making of a man, out of these diamonds 
in the rough have come some of Eng- 
land’s most polished jewels, in every 
circle of her best and amplest life. 
Learned divines, orators, members of 
parliament, scientific leaders, are to be 
found in Great Britain to-day, whose 
fathers and grandfathers were miners. 

One writer has fairly said that Wesley 
turned the mob leaders into prayer 
leaders. John Richard Green has given 
this effort to raise the fallen due place 
in his masterly contribution to the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The work of all the churches during 
the last fifty years, and the passing of 
the late W. KE. Forster’s Compulsory 
Education Act, will help to complete 
the good work so auspiciously begun. 

Amid many estimates of English life 
and manners, two classes of toilers de- 
mand more attention : the mariners who 
have carried the Union Jack to every 
spot upon this globe, and the miners 
who have unveiled the hidden and stu- 
pendous wealth of their ‘‘ tight little 
island.” Neither of these classes can be 
readily appraised. ‘They demand a most 
thorough and complete study, and a 
long-continued residence. It was my 
fortune to be born, cradled; and brought 
up in the English ‘* Black Country,” 
and I have endeavored to lay before the 
reader the result of personal observation 
and experience. S. P. CADMAN. | 
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Ilz wore the purple a year and a day— 
His pride was high, and his will was strong : 


“*'Then why was his reign so brief ? ’ 


9 


—you say— 


IIe reigneth gently, who reigneth long. 





LouIs—E CHANDLER MOULTON 
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9|T was a curious room— 
the studio, evidently, 
of a painter, yet cer- 
tain feminine touches 
gave it a homelike air, 
and the pale-hued but 
gorgeous hangings, 
the odd pieces of heav- 
ily carved furniture, the flight of marble 
steps leading to a gallery above, the 
generous proportions of the room itself, 
gave a suggestion of bygone splendor, 
some stately occupancy in the long ago, 
which made Alice Carr, as she moved 
quietly from one object to another, de- 
clare that she was conscious of nothing 
so much as her own insignificance. 

“One gets haunted—morbid—over a 
feeling of that kind in Italy,” Hilton 
had responded. A sudden bewildering 
rain-storm had overtaken them as they 
were riding leisurely along one of the 
lonely, hilly roads which encompass old 
Bologna, and the villa of which this 
studio was the larger part had been 
their only means of shelter. 

‘Tl signore” was out, the old woman 
in charge had explained, but she was very 
sure he could not object to Monsieur 
and Madame’s occupying his room until 
the storm passed ; and accordingly up a 
short flight of marble steps they were 
ushered into the lofty studio, or salon— 
whichever it might be—whose windows 
at one end overlooked a garden of riotous 
rain-drenched bloom, and ‘at the other 
showed the spire-pierced landscape— 
Bologna, rain-colored, arched, and tur- 
reted, below them ; Lombardy, fair and 
fertile, beyond ; the Adriatic a misty, 
storm-kissed line of quivering blue rim- 
ming the horizon. The fragrance of 
heliotrope was heavy on the air; as the 
rain tossed some loose green branches 
against the curving window where Alice 
Carr was standing, scents of jasmine 
and something rich as attar of roses 
seemed wafted in to her, mingled with 
a faint perfume like sweet lavender long 
hidden and forgotten. The isolation of 
the villa seemed some way out of place 
with all this blossom, these delicious 





scents, the arrangement and decora- 
tions, the signs of domestic occupancy 
in the studio itself. A work-basket full 
of girlish trifles stood not far from a 
grand piano, littered with music old and 
new ; books and magazines were scat- 
tered on a wide, low table near the 
painter’s easel ; and on an old chest a 
pile of costumes—‘*‘ enchanting rags,” as 
Alice called them—were flu down. 

‘*T suppose it’s all right our being 
here,” said Miss Garr, seating herself at 
last in a high-backed chair. She looked 
wonderfully pretty, slim, graceful, and 
more than usually girlish as she rested 
her. gloved hands on the arms of the 
chair and turned her cool, fair face in 
Hilton’s direction. 

** What else could we do?” he an- 
swered, smiling ; ‘* we might leave a note 
of explanation—Dear Sir: We were on 
our way to Madame Poltirare’s, and 
were caught in the rain. We _ have 
been sheltered, but honest ; you will find 
your meerschaum untouched and your 
paint tubes unsqueezed a 

Alice laughed. She turned her head 
from side to side, gazing slowly at one 
thing and another. 

** T’'m glad it rained,” she said, finally, 
‘and that we came in here; it seems 
more like—Italy—than anything except 
the sunsets I’ve seen yet.” 

“You have only had a week’s ex- 
perience,” remarked Hilton, ‘‘and you 
are fresh from Ireland.” 

“*Do yousuppose,” said the girl, ignor- 
ing his last words, ‘‘ that there could be 
any harm in our looking at the books ?” 

She moved in the direction of some 
hanging shelves, across which a curtain 
of yellow silk was swinging, revealing 
certain volumes. 

** None in the world,” assented Hil- 
ton ; ‘‘ we may discover whose place we 
are in. I can’t just now recall any 
American who is working down here.” 

The girl, with a volume in her hands, 





lifted her eyes to say: 


‘They are English—no, I believe 
they are Americans. This is a Boston 
book. What an odd name !’ 
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‘Whose ?” demanded Hilton, from 
the piano. 

Miss Carr, studying the fly-leaf, read 
aloud as follows: ‘*'To Feroline—May 
17, 1880—from II. P.” 

‘* Feroline,” he said, quickly. 
knew a girl once named Feroline.” 

Miss Carr’s gray eyes were full of in- 
terest. 

**And where is she now ?” she in- 
quired, going back to the tall old chair 
again. 

‘Difficult to say. It was odd about 
her,” the young man continued, with a 
light laugh ; ** | met her in such a queer 
sort of way—just for a few days—but, 
don’t you know, a week with some peo- 
ple is better than a year with others.” 

Miss Carr quite agreed with him. 
Hilton had the book in his hands, and 
he scanned the inscription curiously. 
‘I'wo or three lines of music were written 
below. 

‘In regard to Feroline,” he said, 
presently, ‘‘I met her just before I did 
you, Miss Carr, that summer in Cavan. 
I had been fishing near Glengariff with 
old Baldwin, and Feroline—she’s mar- 
ried, by the way—and her people were 
stopping at our inn.” 

**| remember your telling me about 
her now, I think,” said Miss Carr. She 
had seated herself in the garden window 
of the old room, and was gazing out at 
the rain-washed flower-beds. A certain 
evening at Mortagh House in Cavan 
flashed back to her mind. She could 
see Hilton, as he stood near her in the 
long, bright drawing-room after dinner ; 
could seem to hear the tones of his 
well-modulated, rather lazy voice, as he 
assured her he had come to Mortagh 
to cure a heartache. Ile had amused, 
baffled, annoyed her. ‘*I have always 
thought,” she continued with a smile, 
and glancing out of her honest gray 
eyes at her companion, ‘‘ that you re- 
gretted not having followed her to Lon- 
don. How did it happen that you had 
so much to say to her, and seemed to 
think so much about her while you were 
in Cavan, and yet you were so ready to 
forget her very existence ?” 


“J 


There was perhaps the slightest sus- 


picion of scorn in the curve of Miss 
Carr’s pretty mouth and the tone of her 
voice. But Hilton only laughed. He 
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was turning the pages of the book and 
glancing back now at the inscription. 

** Did you obtain,” he remarked pres- 
ently, “‘an impression that I was— 
touched, let us say, in regard to her ?” 

‘Oh, yes—unquestionably. It has 
always given my feelings and manner 
towards you something delicately com- 
passionate. Have you never noticed it?” 

*“‘T’ve known there was something 
subtile,” said the young man ; ‘‘ I don’t 
think I ever tried to analyze it. It has 
sometimes made me feel sorry for my- 
self—but at the same time I’ve liked it. 
Don’t you know, it sits so well on you.” 

‘Yes ?” remarked Miss Carr. She 
paused a moment, with her eyes on the 
stones of Michelein Bosco, storm-driven, 
yet radiant. The undulating country 
between this hillside and the grand old 
church showed twenty lines of color 
under the rain, and clouds with a sunset 
promise in them hung low where Lom- 
bardy two hours hence would look her 
fairest. 

‘*T have often thought,” the girl con- 
tinued, bringing her gaze around to Hil- 
ton’s figure, half in shadow, half re- 
vealed, the lines of his clear-cut face 
sharply defined, ‘‘ I have often thought 
about that Feroline. I know just the 
sort of girl she must have been, since 
she suited you so well.” 

‘*Suppose you tell me, then,” ex- 
claimed Hilton, coming nearer and lean- 
ing against the chimneypiece, whence 
he could watch her critically and at his 
leisure. ‘‘'To hear you describe the 
sort of woman I ought to care about is 
almost as good as—finding her.” 

“When I met you first in Cavan,” 
said the girl, with a little access of pink 
in her cheeks, ‘‘I used to think how 
very—absent-minded you were—well, 
almost—uncivil at times. Do you re- 
member the evening of Mrs. Le Fanu’s 
dinner ?” 

‘* When you behaved so abominably to 
young Goosbooke ?” said Hilton, laugh- 
ing, yet with a look that belied his 
mirth. ‘I always feel so sorry for fools 
of Goosbooke’s type when they get into 
the hands of a clever girl. But sup- 
pose you let me describe my Feroline— 
my ideal girl—to you. The storm is 
likely to last half an hour—if this is 
one and the same, she may return by 
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that time, and your opinion will be valu- 
able.” 

‘*Go on,” said Miss Carr. ‘I don’t 
remember ever having heard you say 
more than one sentence about anything 
at a time; after this I may believe more 
in your political prospects. I suppose 
I may occasionally ask a question ?” 

‘Certainly. It is acase when I shall 
be only too grateful for any opinions you 
may offer. I do honestly believe that 
once I found my ideal girl ; I will tell 
you all about it if you choose to listen, 
and I leave you to judge of me and her 
later. By the way, how long is it since 
] joined you here ?” 

** Four days,” said Alice Carr prompt- 
ly. ‘There was another brief silence be- 
tween them. Alice was recalling with 
a queer thrill, half pleasure, half pain, 
the morning when, sitting on the bal- 
cony of her aunt’s villa two miles from 
this place, she had seen coming up the 
slope a familiar figure—Dick Hilton— 
from whom she had parted more than a 
vear before in a London ballroom—Dick 
Hilton, whom she had first met during 
an Trish visit, and whom she had tried 
with a depressing lack of success to put 
forever out of her mind. Wher he re- 
appeared suddenly at Madame Polti- 
rare’s, near Bologna, the other day, he 
had argued his inborn cosmopolitanism 
as an excuse for turning up unexpect- 
edly in any quarter of the globe, and 
assuredly, thought the girl, there had 
been nothing in that odd, half-brotherlv, 
half-critical manner of his to justify her 
in supposing he sought out the place be- 
cause she was in it. An American, who 
had acquired the foreign habit at two or 
three embassies, who knew the most de- 
lightful people everywhere, and whose 
tastes were epicurean even in his most 
Bohemian moments, Hilton seemed to 
have but one drawback to his real success 
in life. His income was neither large 
nor small enough to spur him on to any 
prosperous activity in directions where 
he unquestionably had talent. ‘Two 
thousand a year placed him beyond want 
even in the somewhat glittering world in 
which he moved, but it was not enough 
to realize schemes which were half philan- 
thropy, half science ; and accordingly he 
remained for the most part inactive. 
Meanwhile, as every one who knew him 
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was well aware, he was absolutely satis- 
factory as a friend and companion, keep- 
ing up his end in any circle, and, when 
he played the part of host in his snug 
London quarters, distinguished himself 
for that rare faculty which makes every 
guest seem the favored one, all wit the 
raciest, and elements which might prove 
unfeasible most harmonious. But, as 
Miss Carr had suggested, volubility was 
not Hilton’s strong point, and in their 
somewhat spasmodic friendship it had 
been a source of irritation to her more 
than once that opinions she knew he 
possessed were so hard to draw from 
him. Ifilton’s mind had apparently 
wandered from ‘* Feroline.” He had 
reseated himself at the piano, and was 
playing the bit of music on the fly-leaf 
of the book. 

‘** That's a queer place to end it, isn’t 
it ?” he said, looking up thoughtfully as 
he repeated the little strain. *‘* Well, as 
I was saying, I met this girl in Ireland at 
a friend’s house. My hostess was a capi- 
tal little woman—before dinner she had 
put me on my guard against Feroline.” 

‘* Against her?” Miss Carr smiled 
incredulously. 

“Why, yes,” assented Dick, very 
cheerfully. ‘* Don’t you see, this girl 
was an heiress—a spoiled darling—a 
helle—all those maddening things to a 
timid creature like myself; and, after 
all, [ was over there just for a good run 
with the Cavan hounds— Ferolines were 
not my sort of sport at all.” 

** But I thought,” observed Miss Carr, 
“*vyou were fishing at Glengariff, and 
met her at an inn.” 

**Oh—why, yes—that was, come to 
think of it, the first time—Cavan was 
later—just—why, before I went to Mor- 
tagh House—I suppose. I’m trying to 
remember the rest of this melody.” 

**'The music in the book from H. P. ? 
Why, did you ever hear it ?” 

**Do you know, I actually believe I 
wrote it. But I never gave it to any 
HB. PF.” 

‘*You probably composed it, with 
some sentimental words for Feroline on 
leaving her, and you see how she has 
treasured it. I understand it now. She 
cared so much for it that when H. P. 
gave her this book of sonnets it re- 
minded her, and she wrote those lines.” 
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‘* No, Feroline treated me too badly 
for that. My theory is that H. P. sus- 
pected her of a fondness for my poor 
little song, and to tease her wrote it 
under the inseription. .Possibly, in time 
Feroline will come to associate it wholly 
with him—will think he wrote it as a 
sort of soul-yearning in her direction. 
It offers scope for some sentiment ; don’t 
you think so ?” 

He played the fragment over again, 
while his companion listened with at- 
tention, but at the end she only shook 
her head. 

‘*It is well enough,” she admitted ; 
“but,” she added, with a pretty blush, 
‘‘T like some other music you have 
written much better. Can you remem- 
ber the rest of that ?” 

‘* Perhaps it will come to me,” he re- 
turned ; ‘‘ meanwhile, about Feroline. 
Well, I found her a very clever, agree- 
able girl. We talked of all sorts of 
things. She was half-Irish, you know, 
half-American, and very enthusiastic 
about Ireland. The most terrific little 
Home Ruler.” 

The face of the girl in the window 
brightened like a flower in the sun. 

‘**T like her for that,” she said softly, 
‘*and especially because I think I re- 
member your saying once she was only 
recently come to Ireland.” 

** Did I ?—well, you see all her peo- 
ple were North of Ireland, so, of course, 
it was, according to your views, decided- 
ly more to her credit to be a Fenian.” 

Miss Carr started up. 

‘““Now see here, Mr. Hilton,” she 
exclaimed, moving towards the piano, 
the most charming figure, Dick thought, 
with her riding skirts daintily held in 
one little gloved hand, her head erect, 
and her eyes and lips very proud and 
beautiful. ‘‘ Didn’t I take the pains to 
explain all the differences in this ques- 
tion to you the other night only, and 
here you are again! And even if she 
were a Fenian—I’m sure I’d rather be 
forty Fenians than one Coercionist.” 

‘* Well, I’m glad of one thing,” said 
Dick, who found it very hard work to 
keep a certain something out of his eyes 
and voice, ‘‘that there is only one of 
you. It’s quite enough for me at pres- 
ent.” 

Miss Carr was looking at him with 
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some new perplexity back of the sun- 
shine in her eyes. 

**T thought you told me you met her 
at Glengariff,” she said, slowly; ‘‘do 
you call that the North ?” 

Dick laughed. ‘Then he was silent. 
Then he laughed again wildly. 

““ Well, I meant her relations,” he 
said, coming back to seriousness again. 
‘** Now, do sit down in that high-backed 
chair and listen to me. ‘here, H. P., 
if he is the painter, ought to come in 
and see you this minute. Well, to 
return to Feroline, she was the most 
agreeable companion ; very feminine, of 
course—wilful, with a good many con- 
tradictions, but the very sweetest heart 
and soul I think ever woman possessed. 
We used to quarrel—sometimes half a 
day would go by when we were not on 
speaking terms—then, it might be out 
riding, or it might be across the table, 
I’d catch a look out of her eyes that 
would break me up completely, and all 
I’d care for the rest of the evening 
would be to get somewhere near her or 
place myself where I could see her and 
hear her talk. There was always a raft 
of other men after her. The women 
adored her, too—or seemed to. They 
copied her little notions in dress—very 
badly, I used to think. She had a way 
of twisting a bit of lace about her neck 
or tying on a ribbon or putting a flower 
in her hair that was utterly different 
from anybody else; and they imitated 
her little tricks of manner, too. She 
had a fashion of holding her head up 
high, yet there was no ostentation in 
anything she did.” 

The color had left Miss Carr’s cheek, 
but she was listening very wistfully. 

‘* Did you ever tell her anything of 
this kind ?” she inquired presently. 

Dick shook his head. 

**Would I be likely—can I ever ex- 
press what I am feeling ?” 

‘** But you wrote that music for her— 
I dare say composed words for it.” 

** Possibly—yes, I think I did—you 
can fancy words more or less sentimental 
accompanying it.” 

‘* Why couldn’t you speak?” said Miss 
Carr, with a touch of disdain. ‘‘ How 
do you know but that a few simple 
words would have made H. P. an im- 
possibility?” 
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The color burned for an instant like a 
flame on her soft cheek, and before it 
ebbed away she had resumed her study 
of the garden. 

‘She was so inscrutable,” declared 
Dick, ‘‘ so hard to understand. Where 
any deep feeling or vital point was con- 
cerned, she never allowed me to meet 
heron common ground. And I was im- 
pelled, for what reason I can scarcely 
tell you, to hide all the best of me from 
her. If I attempted to show her what 
I was feeling, she was sure to give some 
one else marked preference the remain- 
der of the evening. I dreaded her 
refusing me—I knew myself well enough 
to be sure I would never ask her the 
second time. I hated the fact of her 
wealth, and yet I was well enough aware 
hers was a nature wholly above such 
considerations. She was of all women 
I have ever known the least petty—and 
yet so deliciously girlish. I think I 
loved her as much for her little whims 
and caprices as for the higher impulses 
of her sweet soul. Good Heavens! How 
much dreaming I have done as to what 
I might be with that woman for my 
wife. When all last winter I was riding 
like a lunatic down in Leicestershire it 
was more to drive that girl’s face and 
voice—herself—out of my mind than for 
any sport I got out of it all. I remem- 
ber, one day in particular, being haunted 
by some lines I had been reading of 
Dobson’s ; all the morning I kept faney- 
ing that he must have seen her face with 
its * maddening, ineffable nose,’ before 
he wrote those verses ; nothing else sug- 
gested her in the thing; there was no 
question between a ‘ Rose and Dora.’ 
For once in my life ”’—a queer look, a 
tightening of the muscles about his lips, 
made Hilton’s face sombre—‘** for once 
in my life, dead certainty where a woman 
was concerned had taken possession of 
me.” 

Silence again. Outside, the rain was 
still falling; a persistent downpour, 
with now and then a little floating, 
eddying mist, that momentarily ob- 
scured objects which had riveted the 
girl’s attention, it vould seem, while Hil- 
ton talked. Yesterday Dick had been 
telling her some of the romance of these 
old hill-sides ; they had agreed to take 
this ride; Alice, looking out upon the 
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closely skirted roadway, found herself 
vaguely wondering how Bianca del 
Fornese might have felt on her strange, 
cruel wedding-day. Did the sunshine, 
these languorous scents of jasmine and 
crimson rose, seem to mock her? It 
seemed a long time, some way, since 
yesterday, Alice was thinking, while the 
bit of melody—the song he had written 
for that girl down in Glengariff—kept 
running in her mind, weaving itself 
into queer fancies about what her eyes 
were absently gazing upon, or the con- 
jectures she was sending dismally for- 
ward into the future. 

She turned suddenly and, with asmile, 
said gravely, 

** What 1s—was she like ?” 

Hilton started. 

** What was she like? I am always 
wondering who could paint her portrait. 
Not a tall girl, precisely, yet not small, 
about as high as my heart. Just slim 
enough to be graceful, and brown 
haired. I am well aware that a great 
many people call her beautiful, and yet 
—odd, isn’t it—somehow her obvious 
claims to beauty are the very last points 
I have considered. Perhaps it is for 
that very reason I have never shown my 
admiration as every one does,so freely. 
But I know her looks by heart. The 
very color of her eyes—the way her hair 
waves back from her brow—just how 


it grows about her neck, where she 
twists it up in such a shining coil. Do 


you suppose [don’t know all about that ? 
and yet ‘it seems to me a small part of 
the sweetness of the girl I love.” 

In the Bolognese country at this sea- 
son, storms come and go with singular 
swiftness. Five minutes before, the 
broken gable ends, the spire of an old 
church, and the turrets of a neigh- 
boring tree-embowered dwelling had 
seemed to lose themselves mournfully 
in the vapor of an angry sky; but rays 
of sunlight scattered and changed the 
aspect of all this suddenly. The rain 
ceased to fall ; the flowers showed their 
richly tinted faces bravely once again ; 
the rain-drops glistened like jewels in 
the lavish verdure skirting the hilly 
path up which Hilton and Miss Carr 
had ridden halfan hour ago, encompassed 
by sudden gloom. Alice had possessed 
herself of the little book. The inscrip- 
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tion, ‘‘ To Feroline,” and the vagrant bit 
of music underneath, seemed to possess 
a curious fascination for her. 

Dick was moving idly about the room, 
in which the newly freed sunshine was 
bringing out various points of color in 
furniture or hangings, and shining across 
the surface of a wide mirror hanging 
near the garden end of the room. Sud- 
denly its smooth surface was broken, and 
the reflections of two figures in the 
garden shown; a very tall, red-haired 
young woman in an ulster, and carrying 
a little, restless terrier in her arms; a 
gentleman whose face was in shadow as 
he staggered along, bearing the burden 
of his paraphernalia for out-of-door 
sketching. The two, hastening up the 
pathway to the house, crossed the mirror, 
as it were, and disappeared from view. 

‘What shall we do?” said Hilton, 
suddenly facing Miss Carr with a 
humorous look in his dark eyes ; ** here 
come our all-unconscious entertainers. 
We have one moment for decision. 
Shall it be flight by means of the front 
staircase, or an elegant attitude of con- 
formity to the circumstances, ete., etc ?” 

But no opportunity offered for vacil- 
lation. The quick but steady tread of 
the young woman was heard, and in 
another moment her round, good- 
humored face and glowing hair, her 
tall, fine figure, appeared framed in the 
marble doorway; the gentleman, who 
had put his burden down outside, pre- 
senting a keen, dark face just over her 
shoulder. 

Dick came forward w.th outstretched 
hand. 

‘* You asked me to come and see you 
in London, Miss Kirk,” he said, smiling, 
‘* but you see I came here instead.” 

The young lady with the very red hair 
and bright blue eyes shook hands with 
him eagerly, but not before her glance 
had taken in Miss Carr’s figure in the 
window. 

‘* Well, upon my word, Mr. Hilton,” 
she said, decidedly, ‘if this is not 
characteristic. But you know, of course, 
you are welcome as—the sunshine.” 

An introduction, and an explanation 
of their presence, were very simple with 
this downright and good-humored young 
woman. 

**And to think, Miss Carr,” she de- 
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clared, ‘‘ he swore he’d come to my wed- 
ding when we were at Glengariff, and 
now I don’t believe he so much as re- 
members Bertie’s name.” 

Sir Herbert Powell was presented and, 
as the men shook hands, Dick remarked : 

‘If. P., I suppose.” He took up 
the little volume of sonnets, ‘* That 
will show you the liberties we have been 
taking. We read your books and played 
your piano 

“Oh, dear me—you don’t say so,” 
cried Lady Powell with a light laugh. 
** And you saw your bit of music. Do 
you know, Miss Carr, here’s a new 
reason for being glad to see him.” 

Lady Powell flung herself into an 
vasy-chair near Alice, bent forward, 
clasping her beautiful white hands on 
her knee with careless grace, and con- 
tinued: ‘* For the life of me, I could 
never remember any more of that song 
than what you see in the book, and it’s 
puzzled me so much. Now, I suppose 
you've been playing it all through.” 

** Indeed I have,” said Dick, entirely 
unabashed. ‘*Do you remember the 
time I wrote it all in a hurry for our 
private theatricals, and that awful little 
man who played it on the flute like a 
jie?” 

Lady Powell laughed gleefully. 

**Pon’t | though! And about the 
piano we sent for. Why, fancy, Miss 
Carr, by mistake, the legs went on to 
Dublin. We were in such a state. You 
can think how we felt. It was a charity 
affair, don’t you know, and all sorts of 
people coming—quite a distance, some 
of them—and it was too awful to have a 
piano with no legs. Mr. Hilton was so 
awfully clever, you can’t think, about it 
all. I’ve never forgotten how you made 
the undertaker’s man get those—what 
do you call them—trestles, isn’t it? It 
was quite too dreadful to think of for a 
little while, and Mr. Hilton declared 
he felt like playing nothing but dead 
marches. Ile was so odd and amusing 
over it.” 

Kverybody laughed, and in the midst 
of rather bewildering sensations Alice 
was conscious of a dim sense of relief. 

‘There were moments of agony,” 
remarked Dick, ‘* when I instinctively 
plunged around for the pedals, and 
found them some distance above the 
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ground ; however, the people did not 
ask for their money back again.” 

‘Qh, no! it was for such a dreadfully 
poor family. Really, the little mistake 
about the legs couldn’t make them so 
cruel. Well, it seems a long time ago 
—and now you are here. Bertie, love, 
pray go down and see that Andrea has 
blanketed the horses. We live in the 
most primitive way. All the splendor 
is in these rooms, don’t you know. I 
feel so awfully vulgar when I eat 
bread and butter here for afternoon tea. 
I am just teaching my little maid to 
make it, and we'll have some now. You 
won't mind my leaving you a moment ?” 

And Lady Powell, with her brilliant, 
kindly smile, vanished in the wake of 
her husband. 

Alice looked at Dick with a singular 
expression about her eyes and lips. 

‘** You said that you were in love with 
her—that you wrote that song because 
you couldn’t make up your mind _ to 
speak—she was so inscrutable—so hard 
to understand. And you particularly 
said she was beautiful, and brown 
haired. Of what were you talking or 
thmking ?” 

‘* What I am forever mad with think- 
ing about,” said Dick, hurriedly, and 
coming near to the girl, his eyes kin- 
dling, and a quiver in his usually com- 
posed voice. ‘I hadn’t begun to talk 
of Feroline Kirk fora moment before 
she was leagues out of my mind, and 
you—as usual—filled it. Couldn’t you 
see I was talking of you? Great 
Heavens! surely you understand me. 
I made my mind up when I heard you 
were in Bologna, to let you decide my 


fate once and for all; and coming in 
here, finding that book, and the bit of 
music I had written, the temptation to 
romance was too strong to be resisted.” 

He paused, his hand held out to the 
girl, who stood, pale and trembling, but 
very beautiful, before him. 

‘** Alice, you shall answer me,” he 
said in a low tone; ‘shall I go away 
forever—or stay ?” 

A twilight of ineffable serenity 
seemed suddenly full of music from a 
dozen spires—one after another the bel- 
fries dotting that smiling country caught 
up the note that proclaimed sunset— 
rest—the Angelus of the evening. Long 
shadows fell across the richly colored 
objects in the great room where these 
two were standing, Fate ready to play 
her fairest into their hands. Away 
down the marble corridor Alice could 
hear the quick step of Lady Powell. 
the rustle of her drapery ; and, half 
averting her eyes from Hilton’s compel- 
ling gaze, she saw the tall, alert young 
figure, the shining red hair and bright, 
kindly eyes, of Dick’s ‘* Feroline.” 
What they had dallied, trifled over, so 
long, seemed now to rush to a deci- 
sion, before Lady Powell should draw 
ten paces nearer. Alice caught her 
breath. 

‘‘T have been answering you, as you 
call it,” the girl said, lifting her eyes 
tenderly to his face, ‘‘ever since you 
came to Bologna. It is you who are 
hard to understand. And I never 
thought of telling you a long story, or 
writing a letter, just to convince you 
that I—love you.” 


Lucy C. LILLIE. 
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No sense of sound above a murmurous sigh 
In patriarchal pines, etched blackly bold ; 
And in the blue abysses of the sky 
The wheeling constellations, clear and cold. 


A brooding awe, as though all mortal birth 
To silence were irrevocably banned ; 

And lifted heavenward from the icy earth 
A white smoke-pillar, like a pleading hand. 
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ERUSALEM, the 
Holy City of the 
Jews, Christians, 
and Arabs, has been 
described a thou- 
sand times as ruin- 
ous, forsaken, dusty, 
and everything else 
that is disagreeable, 
unpleasant, and 
provocative of the saddest sentiments, 
because of its religious and_ political 
history, so abundant in tragedies and 
strange events. 

There is another view of the present 
city, which is far more interesting to 
the traveller as well as to the sojourner. 
The old city within its high walls is a 
casket of memorials of that spiritual 
drama and tragedy which has thrilled 
countless millions. The Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, that separates it from Olivet, 
is also a storehouse of memorials of un- 
told millions of souls, who have been 
laid to rest there, some in hope of that 
great spiritual sunrise, the judgment 
and resurrection ; and others with the 
thought that death was the sunset of 
existence. 

A new city has been built outside of 
the walls, more extensive than the old 
city by three to five times, with dwell- 
ings in modern styles on broad streets; 
with gardens not walled in, and adorned 
with a profusion of flowers. 

Many interesting walks or rides are 
to be enjoyed in every direction in the 
vicinity, and one of the most attractive 
is to the Convent of the Cross in the 
Valley of Roses. I have been within 
its fort-like walls many times, with an 
increase of pleasure at each visit, be- 
cause | heard more and more of its his- 
tory, its present condition and uses, in 
addition to the charm of the surround- 
ing scenery. 

Some part of this attraction was due 
to the human interest which has sancti- 
fied its courts, halls, narrow cells, and 
its ancient chapel, one incident of 
which is my present theme. 

The convent is only one mile from 
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the Jaffa Gate of El Kuds, and yet very 
few travellers visit the place. Greek 
and Russian pilgrims invariably go there 
to see and put their hands into the hole 
in the rock where the tree stood from 
which the true cross was made, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the fathers of the 
early church. 

One fine September morning the Pa- 
triarch Prokopios invited me to be one 
of a party to accompany him on his an- 
nual official visitation to the day-school 
and seminary for theological students at 
the convent. I was ready in a moment, 
and followed the Arab boy who brought 
the note. Donkeys were provided for 
his eminence and the others of the 
party, for no prince of the church must 
walk if he can ride. In the escort were 
several dignitaries of high rank, includ- 
ing an archbishop (archimandrite) ; and 
altogether it was an imposing cavalcade. 

“© Your highness,” I said to the Pa- 
triarch, ‘I have heard that this con- 
vent has a very interesting history.” 

** You have heard correctly ; it is one 
of the most precious places in the pos- 
session of our holy church, and it was 
named from the tree that supplied the 
wood for the true cross—the middle one 
of the three.” 

“Yes; [ have read of that tradition, 
and what Maundrell, the old traveller, 
said about it.” 

**T am curious to know what he said. 
Please repeat his words.” 

““HTe saw this place in 1697, and 
wrote of it: ‘The Convent (of the 
Cross) deserves to be noted because 
there is the soil that nourished the root 
that bore the tree that yielded the 
wood that made the cross.’ ” 

‘Ah! I suspect he was acquainted 
with the ‘Mother Goose’ of Charles 
Perrault, who published in that year. 
Ile was pleased to parody the child’s 
fable, but he did not reflect that it was 
irreverent, if not worse.” 

‘** Perhaps that was his way of record- 
ing his disbelief in the tradition.” 

** Yes, yes. He could not accept the 
tradition. If we were to reject all the 
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traditions of our holy church, there 
would be very little left besides faith 
for us. We can at least look into the 
rocky cleft with respect for those who, 
having lived before us, received this 
tradition for its one grain of truth and 
fact.” 

** And put that with the other, that the 
earth is flat and the sun goes around it.” 
vr We are nearing dangerous ground. 
oo much logic and thought would 
clear the religious—the theological—sk y 
of many beautiful clouds which we 
could not afford to miss. The simple, 
bare facts of our religious history are 
not very attractive as themes for 
thought, but when surrounded by the 
glorious traditions of the lives of the 
holy apostles, and of the saints and 
martyrs 2 

** And the wonderful poetic imagin- 
ings of lasso, Dante, and Milton.” 

‘© Yes, they have added a new world 
of religious thought. But we lose 
time. Come with me outside on this 
terrace, where we can look down this 
beautiful valley. It was once a garden 
of roses, cultivated for distilling attar 
of rose. Wecan imagine Anacreon had 
this vale in his mind when he sang : 





‘Rose ! thou art the sweetest flower 

That ever drank the amber shower ; 

Rose ! thou art the fondest child 

Of dimpled spring and wood-nymph wild !’ 


I suppose you have many varieties in 
America.” 
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‘“¢ There are hun- 
dreds of cultivated 
rarieties, but not 
one native. he rose 


is an exotic in the 
New World. The 


Greek kings put the 
rose on their coins 
in the island of 
Rhodes, which is 
Greek for roses.” 

“It was known 
many centuries be- 
fore the New World 
was discovered. The 
wise King Solomon, 
the prophet Isaiah, 
the historian Esdras, 
and the author of 
the book of Wisdom, 
all refer to the Rose 
of Sharon as the beautiful type of the 
church—the mystical church that St. 
Augustine figured as the City of God.” 

‘**What very thick and strong walls 
these are!” 

‘* None too strong. Only a few years 
since, some wild Bedouins got into the 
convent by deceit, murdered the supe- 
rior (agoomenos), and robbed it of many 
valuables. Strong walls and constant 
vigilance are required for safety in this 
country. Come inside the church : the 
princes are there. See what a fine mo- 
saic pavement—no finer one in this 
country. It was laid by the Georgian 
sect, which built this church and con- 
vent, and they claim that the Emperor 
Constantine gave the site.” 

‘That emperor and his mother were 
very generous in gifts to the early 
church.” 

‘If we can credit the popular history 
they must have been very busy. But 
this present building was begun by 
the Georgian King Tatian in the fifth 
century—but his work has been greatly 
added to, covered up, and hidden by 
later builders—and, last of all, the Rus- 
sian czar, Who built these heavy walls, 
which in time of trouble may serve as a 
fort.” 

‘* These mosaic pavements and storied 
frescos are petrified traditions of the 
church, and repeat much of the history 
and all of the creed of the gospels. Have 
you seen the Sixtine Chapel at Rome ?” 
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‘*T have not had that pleasure, and 
vet I know its beauty and worth from 
books, which show the glorious designs 
of Angelo and Raphael. Would that we 
had their like in Jerusalem! It is a 
strange dispensation of divine Provi- 
dence that those schismatics at Rome 
have been favored with the most won- 
derful works of religious art, while we, 
the orthodox, true church, are beggars 
in that respect, in spite of the fact that 
our treasury overflows with the means 
for rewarding the artist.” 


‘did 
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me something of your services to the 
school, and I should be glad to hear 
more.” 

‘This is my life-work—all my ambi- 
tion. Many of the bishops of our ortho- 
dox church have been educated here. 
I was a resident here until Prokopios 
came from Sinai, since when I have 
served in the great convent in the Holy 
City.” 

And the Patriarch was kind enough 
to say : 

** Nikodemos, after we have finished 





Ruin of the Greek Chapel. 


«1 hear boys chanting.” 

** Nikodemos, lead us to your school. 
That is something for you to be proud 
of.” 

To which the archimandrite  an- 
swered : 

“Tam happy in being the humble 
instrument in that useful institution 
which, by the favor of God, is the 
means of preparing many young men 
for usefulness in the Lord’s vineyard.” 

“Oh, my!” I thought, ‘here is a 
character worth studying ;” but I said : 
** His highness the Patriarch has told 





our visitation and returned to the city, 
I wish you would tell the artist some- 
thing of your early history, while he 
makes a sketch of you for a portrait. 
He will paint me in my sacred robes, 
with mitre and crosier, for the large 
hall, and you in your official garments 
for my drawing-room.” 

We stood on the pavement of the 
church, where the story of Peter’s denial 
was laid in mosaic, looked at the walls 
and ceiling, frescoed with the stories of 
the gospels, and figures of the bishops 
and lesser dignitaries of the church, 


























and felt that, even though unable to 
read the printed page, those who could 
see would be able to learn the creed and 
the history of the divine passion from 
Bethlehem to Calvary and Olivet. 

‘This is a wise provision of the 
church,” I said. 

“To educate the young, and old as 
well. Yes; our pictures are indifferent 
as works of art, but as lessons in the- 
ology they are invaluable. But we have 
lost the Patriarch and his princes, who 
have gone to the library. He is very 
proud of his books. We will follow him 
anon. Ile requested me to tell you 
about my life. It is not much to speak 
of, but such as it is you will be welcome 
to hear it.” 

‘* What a marvel of workmanship this 
marble laver is!” 

‘It is very ancient. The name of 
the artist who designed or carved it is 
lost, unless it is here in a word—Alexis 
—but without date. This painting of 
the Blessed Virgin is on copper, and 
very old.” 

‘* Why is she so dark-skinned ? 
because the painting is ancient ?” 

‘*No; the Russian tradition is that 
the mother of the Lord was dark. Some 
artists paint her as a black woman, and 
her Son also as a black man. It is : 
curious notion, but very ancient. My 
father was a rich merchant of Smyrna, 
and intended I should sueceed him in 
the business, which was prosperous and 
increasing yearly in profits. All might 
have gone well if I had not met and 
loved an Armenian girl whom I hap- 
pened to see on the steamer between 
Constantinople and Smyrna, a_ trip 
which I had made many times in the 
prosecution of the business. But here we 
are at the screen. What fine carving !” 

‘* Tt is fine, indeed ; and the pictures 
also interesting.” 

‘They are the twelve apostles and 
the four evangelists, with the Lord Jesus 
and the Blessed Virgin. My father 
opposed the match. There is great 


Is it 


prejudice among the peoples of this 
and all oriental countries on account 
of differences in religious faith. The 


‘Armenians are Christians, but they do 
not favor the Greek communion, and 
do not like to have their children marry 
outside of their own church.” 
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<*So was a domestic earth- 


there 
quake ?” 
‘““My mother favored my desire to 
marry the Armenian girl, but father 
refused his sanction, for he said it was 
useless, because the father of the bride 


would not give his consent. ‘ Deme- 
trius,: said he 4 

“I thought the Patriarch said your 
name was Nikodemos.” 

** It was Demetrius before I took holy 
orders; since then, according to the 
usual custom, I have adopted a new 
name. My father said I had_ better 
travel a few months, by way of forget- 
ting the unpleasant affair in new scenes 
abroad. Come with me, and let us look 
at the sacred cleft in the rock where the 
tree grew which named this convent.” 

We inspected the precious hole in the 
ground—or rock—and found it did not 
vary in appearance from any other small 
cleft, except that it was in the under- 
ground room of a most noted convent, 
which had been built like a setting 
around a gem of great value. 

‘*Many thousands have visited this 
sacred spot and cheered their aching 
hearts with the gospel promises. I 
hope you will be abundantly rewarded 
for your visitation.” 

“* What consolation have you ever re- 
ceived from it ? Can you, by looking 
into that hole in the rock, forget what 
blighted your early life, and forgive 
those who injured you ?” 

**T praise God, the God of mercies, 
that my life was changed at that time, 
so that as if through fire—a sort of pur- 
gatory—I was brought into the fold of 
Jesus the Good Shepherd. Here we are 
at the well from which we draw our 
daily supply of pure water. It is deep 
and cool. I began my journey in obe- 
dience to my father’s wish, and when at 
Larnaka, in Cyprus, wrote to my in- 
tended bride and asked her to come to 
her uncle’s house in that city.” 

**Do you suppose that the Patriarch 
waits for us in the library ?” 

“Oh, no; he waits for no one. 
of us wait on his pleasure.” 

** And the others of the party ?” 

“The others are by this time dis- 
tributed about the convent. 

‘* My bride came to her uncle’s house, 
as I wished. Her uncle was Paul Val- 
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sarian, a dealer in Smyrna rugs and 
carpets. Here we are at the parapet. 
What a fine prospect over the valley !” 

** What is that rounded hill in the dis- 
tance, with a wall on its summit ?” 

‘That is the hill which the last leader 
of the Jews, Barkokab, fortified and 
held so long against the Roman emperor 
Hadrian. It was the last stand made by 
the conquered Jews. Since that was 
surrendered, they have had no political 
foothold in the Promised Land.” 

‘* It was a fine site for a town.” 

“The great fountain Ayn Yalo is at 
its foot, and this Valley of Roses on 
its northern slope—an earthly paradise. 
But the rebellious Jews were to be 
scattered, and it was so. The Jews 
venerate the memory of Barkokab as 
of a great hero. I resolved to marry 
the Armenian girl in spite of my father’s 
vaution, and without his sanction ; and 
that was my first error—my sin. Her 
uncle welcomed my bride and favored 
our marriage, for he looked to an ad- 
vantage in business by an alliance with 
a wealthy merchant like my father.” 

“What is that clump of bushes on 
yonder hill slope ?” 

‘**'They are old rose-trees. ‘They have 
borne no one knows how many years, 
perhaps centuries, and some of them 
now have a thousand roses in a season. 
A sort of attar is made from them by 
exposing fresh butter to the perfume of 
gathered rose leaves, and then distilling 
the perfumed butter. Our marriage 
was soon arranged, and the wedding 
ceremonies were held at Valsarian’s 
house, in the little village on the road 
to the Holy Cross mountain, which lies 


from Larnaka about ten miles. The 
Greek priest from the St. Georgis 


Church officiated. Ah! I hear Proko- 
pios’s call. Let us go to him in the 
library. I will venture he cannot find 
some book that he wishes to read.” 

We descended the long flight of steps 
of solid stone, and met the good old 
Patriarch at the library door, who 
said : 

‘© Ah, my dear Nikodemos, come and 
find the second volume of Golden Mouth 
(St. Chrysostom) ; it is mislaid.” 

**Not mislaid, your eminence, for 
you gave me permission to take it to 
my cell in the city, and it is there.” 


THE VALLEY OF ROSES. 











**So I did, and I read a few pages in 
it only yesterday.” 

«There is an ancient manuscript copy 
of the work, rolled in a purple vellum 
wrapper, in that niche over the small 
door. Shall I hand it down for you ?” 

‘* By all means. You surprise me! 
How did you learn of its existence ?” 

** As I have learned many other facts 
in this convent—by search and research. 
There are many precious manuscripts 
buried here that should be taken to 
Jerusalem.” 

“No, no! 
where they are 


Not moved from here, 
safe. If taken to the 
city they will be seen by some traveller, 
who will report, and a book hunter will 
come and buy them for a few pieces of 
gold, and the convent will be robbed.” 

‘The second volume, and the first, also 
in vellum, were handed down, and we 
were permitted to retire, when the kind- 
hearted Greek monk continued his nar- 
ative. 

** We were married, as I said. I deter- 
mined to ask my father’s forgiveness, and 
my wife wrote to her family, and her 
uncle also interceded with her father.” 

** What strange noise is that ?” 

‘‘Oh, that is the reception that the 
schoolboys give the Patriarch. Shall 
we go down and be boys again with 
them ?” 

**Certainly ; it will be a_ pleasure. 
See what a heap of books on the floor !” 

‘Yes. Prokopios has had a search 
for more mislaid volumes. He values 
these books above all other treasures of 
the church.” 

“They must be ancient and out of 
date.” 

**Qut of date! Perhaps. The writ- 
ings of Basil the Great cannot go out of 
date: they are the basis for all rituals 
in the church throughout Christendom. 
And the Golden Mouth speaks now as 
if the Master himself was in his heart, 
as I have no doubt he was. Yes, the 
church—this convent—is rich in the 
works of the early fathers: Origen, 
Clement, Polycarp, Barnabas, Ignatius, 
Hermas, Papias, and many others. It 
is past the hour for our return to Jeru- 
salem, and yet Prokopios has not vis- 
ited the refectory. Ah, here our good 
steward, Miltiades, comes, with welcome 
and invitation in his eyes.” 
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We followed the steward to the dining- 
room, and stood around along table on 
which wooden plates were laid for the 
party, and dined on fruits and vege- 
tables, with oil and bread, and drank 
water from the deep, cool well. We 
were informed that the donkeys were in 
the court ready for our return to the 
Ifoly City, and we rode over the ridge, 
out of sight of the convent, as the sun 
sank in the west. 

‘‘TH[ere we are in our city home, near 
the Holy Sepulchre. No other spot on 
earth has such charms. Come to my cell 
and I will soon end my story, Let’s see: 
yes, I was in the midst of our marriage 
festivities. We planned for the last day 
a visit to the ruined chapel near Cape 
Pylon, about ten miles from Larnaka, 
eastward, or northeast. Many people 
visit those chapels, which are scattered 
all over the island, for the benefit of the 
intercession of the sainted spirits who 
once frequented them when alive. In 
this mood a party of us, of nearly twen- 
ty young men and women, set out be- 
fore sunrise, as is the custom, so as to 
travel before the heat of the day. We 
carried a lunch, and drank from the well 
near the chapel. 

«The day passed happily, and a little 
before sunset we set out on the re- 
turn. When we arrived at the little 
village, a half-mile from Larnaka, where 
the Greeks have a chapel, we gathered 
to bid some of our party good-night, 
for they lived there. Then it was dis- 
covered that my bride was not with 
us. We called, shouted her name, and 
thought she was in hiding for sport for 
a while, but soon felt that something 
had happened that boded evil to her. 

‘*T proposed to return and look for her, 
und feared she had fainted and fallen 
by the way. We looked carefully along 
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the entire road to the chapel without 
having seen a trace of her, and our 
search party went inside to rest a few 
moments and consider what could be 
done. We sat within the walls, under 
that part of the dome which has not 
fallen, and one of our party, Alpheus 
Mavro, whose eyes were keen as those of 
the fabled dragon, saw something in the 
opposite corner, under the frescos of the 
bishops which we had studied by day- 
light, and he went over to see what it 
was. When near it he cried out: 

***Jt is a woman. Demetrius, it is 
she! Your bride!’ 

‘* We hurried across the pavement and 
found it was she, and oh, how it wounds 
me now to recall that moment—she was 
dead! We lifted her tenderly, and car- 
ried her form, still warm, back to Lar- 
naka, and laid it at length in her uncle’s 
house. 

‘The next day an examination was 
made by a physician, and it was found 
that she had been killed by a dagger 
thrust into her heart. 

‘*We buried her with the rites of our 
orthodox church, and it was my sad 
duty to stand at the head of her bier be- 
side the open grave, and call her loved 
name three times, in hope that if she 
were not really dead she would answer 
her lover. She was silent.” 

“You must have felt that cruel blow.” 

** Tt was many years after that when I 
learned who did the deed. Her elder 
brother, moved by religious hate, and 
the command of his father, took her life. 
Now you know what determined me to 
enter a convent. I became a monk. 
Having a good education I advanced rap- 
idly, was appointed superior of the Con- 
vent of the Cross when the school was 
established in 1853, and am now archi- 
mandrite.” A. L. RAwson. 
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after an ab- 
sence of a dozen years, | engaged a car- 
riage for a drive to Waikiki, that de- 
lightful suburb of the Hawaiian capital, 
its Long Branch, where in unpreten- 
tious, but delightfully cool and comfort- 
able, summer houses or /anais the 
residents enjoy the delicious breezes 
along the curving sandy beach. My 
driver pointed out Queen Lilinokalani’s 
bungalow, and, looking along his ex- 
tended whip, I caught sight of her 
head, and wondered, as we rolled by, 
whether it was destined to wear a crown 


much longer. Then, as I rode back to 
town, I recalled memories of 779, when 
I had seen Liliuokalani as Mrs. Domi- 
nis, Whose brother Kalakaua was King 
of Hawaii, and another queen—Kapio- 
lani—sat with him on the throne. I 
remembered still another queen, the 
dowager Queen Emma, whose residence 
on Nuanuu Avenue was smothered with 
orange venusta, bougainvilleas, passion 
flowers, and starry clematis, and whose 
memory to-day is as fragrant as they ; 
and the Princess Ruth, with her four 
hundred pounds of royalty, as delight- 
fully ugly as Queen Emma was beauti- 
ful. Our carriage rolled by one of the 
most pretentious mansions In Honolulu, 
now owned by Mr. Bishop, the banker, 
but which was once the property of the 
old princess. Many a time I had seen her 
walking in her garden under the royal 
palms, the pepper, tamarind, and algar- 
roba trees. She was not one of the 
least of the sights either. I recalled, 
too, that the present owner's late wife, 
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the lamented Mrs. Bishop, a half-caste, 
was the very last of the royal Kameha- 
mehas whose philanthropy established 
the superb Kamehameha College, with 
its many stone buildings, its library, 
and museum, which, with the Punahou 
School and the Oahu University, im- 
press a stranger with the educational 
wdvantages enjoyed here, and put be- 
fore us the fact that there is no country 
on earth where education is more uni- 
versal. Then my thoughts reverted to 
the stories I had heard of the queens of 
the early days of missionary effort, and 
the great good accomplished by the 
royal ladies of Hawaii; and listening 
that day to the music of the fine native 
brass band, after our carriage had taken 
its place among the three hundred 
others of its kind which stand for hire 
in the capital, I concluded that the 
subject was a good one for GoprEY’s. 
A queen of Hawaii was instrumental in 
abolishing idolatry. Another Hawaiian 
queen went to London in 1824 to be 
presented at the court of George the 
Fourth ; and later still, another queen 
of the Sandwich Islands created a great 
sensation in England ; and now there 
are two queens living in retirement 
in Ilonolulu—the dowager Kapiolani, 
widow of King Kalakaua, and the 
recently deposed Queen Liliuokalani, 
who is quietly waiting to see what will 
be the next turn in the wheel of fortune, 
at her beautiful residence, called Wash- 
ington Place (significant name just 
now), where the golden allamandas, yel- 
low and scarlet hibiscus, rosy oleanders, 
fragrant white cactus, white lilies, 
trumpet flowers, and stately royal palms 
make a veritable Garden of Eden. ‘The 
first queen to rule the entire group of 
islands was Kaahumanu, consort of the 
great Kamehameha, the conqueror, of 
whom Jarves remarks : ‘* [lis sagacious 
mind seized upon every opportunity of 
improvement and aggrandizement. No 
other barbarian was more feared and 
respected by all classes, stranger or sub- 
ject, than this wonderful man.” Cook’s 
narrative presented him as a dangerous 
savage. Vancouver, fifteen years after, 
wrote of him as both brave and humane, 
as well as hospitable. Kaahumanu was, 
taken altogether, as wonderful a woman 
as Kamehameha was a man. 
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At the time of Vancouver’s visit, in 
1794, she was a beautiful and pleasing 
girl of sixteen. She greatly admired 
her spouse as he strode the deck arrayed 
in a scarlet coat, gayly trimmed with 
gold lace—which he had put on in place 
of a printed linen gown—a present from 
Captain Cook, over which a magnificent 
yellow feather cloak was thrown. His 
head was covered by a feather helmet 
resembling in shape the headpiece of 
Trojan warriors. Kamehameha was 
extravagantly fond of Kaahumanu, and 
she retained her influence over him to 
the end of his days. It was death to 
enter her presence uncovered. 

Ife had saved her life at Waipio (cap- 
tive water). She was bathing, and, 
stunned by striking her head against a 
canoe, was drowning, when the gallant 
warrior came riding in on his surf-board 
and, leaping to her rescue, brought her 
to the beach safely. 

When an infant Kaahumanu had a 
strange escape from a shark. In cross- 
ing the Maui channel, wrapped in white 
tapa, or cloth beaten from the bark of 
the paper mulberry tree, the baby had 
rolled off the platform of a double 
canoe. Her mother missed the white 
bundle, and looking back saw a shark 
apparently gulp down the princess ; but 
it proved to be another bundle contain- 
ing a baked dog, which had rolled over- 
board at the same time Kaahumanu was 
launched, and the natives were able to 
reach the little white bundle before the 
shark. 

Jealous of Kaiaua, the Benedict Ar- 
nold of Hawaii, who was reported to 
be seven feet high, and also to punish 
him for treason, Kamehameha directed 
John Young, an English sailor whom 
he had captured, to cut him in two with 
a shot from a small cannon (also one of 
his captures). ‘This was in the final 
battle reducing the island of Oahu, and 
Young, being a good shot, did as he was 
told. He cut Kaiaua in two with a 
well-directed shot, and Kaahumanu 
could admire him no more. Until the 
time of Kamehameha there were queens 
of each of the five large islands of the 
group, but Kaahumanu lived to be 
queen of them all as the consort of 
Kamehameha. In May, 1819, says 
Jarves, at the age of sixty-six, this great 
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and good savage died. If judged by 
his comparative advantages, he may be 
justly styled the Napoleon of the Pacific. 
Without the worst traits of his proto- 
type, he possessed, according to the situ- 
ation he occupied, equal military skill, 
as vigorous an intellect, and as keen a 
judgment as his illustrious contempo- 
rary, alike force of character in bending 
wills to his own, and a similar ingenuity 
in adapting circumstances to his designs. 
Avarice, drunkenness, lust, and tyranny, 
the besetting sins alike of civilized and 
savage monarchs, he manfully withstood. 
lo this day his memory warms the heart 
and illumines the national feeling of the 
Hawaiian. They are proud of their old 
warrior king, they love his name, his 
deeds form their historical age. 

When he died the chiefs consulted, 
and one of them said: ‘*This is my 
thought—we will eat him raw.” This 
is curious, as the Hawaiians were never 

vannibals. But Queen Kaahumanu re- 
plied, ‘* Perhaps his body is not at our 
disposal. Our part in him—the breath 
—has departed ; his remains will be 
disposed of by Liholiho, his son.”  Liho- 
liho and Kauikeouli, the successors of 
Kamehameha, were his sons, but Kaa- 
humanu was not their mother; they 
were sons of the other legitimate wife, 
Queen Keopuolani. Queen Kaahumanu 
determined to rule, however, and she 
declared that Kamehameha had directed 
that she must reign jointly with Liho- 
liho, who was then called Kamehameha 
the Second. 

The king of the island of Kauai had 
been allowed to live as a vassal by the 
conqueror, and now Queen Kaahumanu 
married him, and to make royalty more 
secure, she also married his son. 

But the days of polyandry and po- 
lygamy were nearly over ; and this very 
queen performed an act unprecedented 
in the world’s history. She threw away 
the nation’s religion, so that when the 
missionaries arrived, March 30, 1820, 
they found the Hawaiians without one, 
and ready to receive their instruction. 
The condition of woman at this period 
was that of a slave. They could not 
eat cocoanuts, bananas, oranges, or fish ; 
and one of the curious éa/us, or inter- 
dictions, forbade their eating any kind 
of food with men. 


Queen Kaahumanu sent for the new 
king, Liholiho, who was engaged in a 
drunken orgy out on the ocean in acanoe, 
and urged him to throw down the idols 
in the heaiaus, or temples, and to clinch 
the matter by eating in public with a 
group of women who were fe: sting by 
themselves at a little distance from 
the royal abode. Staggering over to 
them, Liholiho, who was a very different 
character from his famous father, sat 
down and publicly ate some of their 
food. The ery went up: ‘The tabu 
is broken.” The torch was applied to 
the idols, and woman’s emancipation 
began. Queen Kaahumanu was a huge, 
heavy mortal, and, like all the chiefs, 
she was proud and cruel; at first she 
treated the missionaries with disdain, 
offering only the tip of her little finger 
in salutation ; but she became a zealous 
convert, and remained to the time of 
her death, in 1832, at the age of fifty- 
eight, a firm and conscientious Chris- 
tian, beloved by those who intimately 
knew her, and universally respected for 
her abilities. She had ruled as consort 
of the great conqueror, as joint sov- 
ereign with his son, Liholiho, and as re- 
gent during the minority of Kauikeouli. 

Kamamalu, the queen of pleasure- 
loving Liholiho, was fond of display. 
On a state occasion, in 1823, she was 
carried in procession, seated in a whale- 
boat on a frame of wickerwork, borne 
on the shoulders of seventy men. 

The boat and platform, thirty feet long 
by twelve feet wide, were covered with 
costly broadcloth, relieved by beautiful 
colore d tapas (native bark cloth). ‘*'The 
queen’s dress was a scarlet silk mantle 
and a feather coronet. An immense 
Chinese umbrella, richly gilded, and 
decorated with tassels and fringes of 
the same gaudy color, supported by a 
chief wearing a helmet, sereened her 
from the sun.” Chiefs held aloft 
kahilis, or royal staffs, thirty feet high, 
the handles surrounded by alternate 
ivory and tortoise-shell rings, beauti- 
fully wrought and highly polished; the 
upper part being arranged so as to form 
a column or plume of scarlet feathers of 
a foot and a half in diameter, and from 
twelve to fourteen feet long. A more 
magnificent insignia of rank, conveying 
at once the ideas of grandeur, state, 
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and beauty, as they towered and grace- 
fully nodded above the multitude, was 
never devised by barbarians. Another 
royal lady, Kiuau, who afterward shared 
authority with Kamehameha the Third 
(Kauikeouli), her title being Kaahu- 
manu the Second, appeared in a scarlet 
pau, along piece of silk wound round the 
body and limbs, with two long streamers. 
The pau is a very graceful costume, 
especially when worn by awahiue (native 
woman) on horseback, wth the gayly 
colored streamers afloat in the wind. 
The two dowager queens appeared in 
this procession ; one of them wore sev- 
enty-two yards of cashmere of double 
width, one-half being orange, and the 
other scarlet. This was wrapped about 
her figure till her arms were supported 
by the mass in a horizontal position, 
while the remainder, forming an ex- 
tensive train, was supported by a ret- 
inue selected for that purpose. ‘The 
richness and variety of the dresses and 
colors, and the exhibition of the wealth 
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and power of the chiefs, their hereditary 
symbols of rank, the stately sahilis, 
splendid cloaks and helmets, and neck- 
laces of feathers, intermingled with 
the brilliant hues and deep green of 
the flowers and wreaths from their 
native forests, rendered the spectacle at 
once unique and attractive. Groups of 
singers and dancers, to the number of 
many hundred, ever and anon met 
the procession, enthusiastically shout- 
ing their adulation in the willing ears 
of their chiefs.” 

Queen Kamamalu and Liholiho made 
a voyage to London in 1823. Before 
the ship weighed anchor at Honolulu, 


the queen chanted a farewell: “O 
heaven! O earth! O mountains! O 
sea! QO my counsellors and my sub- 


jects, farewell!” The royal travellers 
created a sensation in London. Queen 
Kamamalu ‘‘ exhibited herself in loose 
trousers and a long bedgown of colored 
velveteen ; but Parisian modistes soon 
clothed the ladies in all the gear of 
fashion. Corsets for the 
first time encircled their 
ample waists, and the Lon- 
don ladies, in their rage 
for the new lions, sought 
patterns of the turban that 
graced the brow of the 
queen.” But, alas! the 
royal pair caught the 
measles, and died in Lon- 
don, poor children of na- 
ture that they were, far 
from the palm groves and 
bosky bowers of their na- 
tive isles. ‘he bodies, in 
lead coffins framed in 
wood, and covered with 
crimson velvet, were sent 
to Honolulu in the frigate 
Blonde, in charge of Lord 


Byron, a cousin of the 
poet. 

Kauikeouli, after the 
death of Queen WKaahu- 


manu, became King of 
Hawaii, sharing authority 
with Queen Kiuau (offi- 
cially, Kaahumanu the 
Second), and bearing the 
title of Kamehameha the 
Third. IJlis queen, Ka- 
lama, adopted the Ameri- 
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can style of dress, and she was especially 
fond of pearls, wearing a profusion of 
them in necklaces and coronets. Dur- 
ing her lifetime the Hawaiian islands 
were claimed by various commanders 
of both the English and French navy, 
and the Jesuits were landed at one 
time under the protection of French 
guns. England and France repudiated 
the acts of their naval officers, and each 
signed a compact not to disturb ILa- 
Waiian autonomy. ‘The United States 
refused to 
sign anagree- 
ment of this 
kind, and in 
the present 
crisis of Ha- 
Wallan affairs 
our govern- 
ment is not 
trammelled 
by old trea- 
ties. 
Kameham- 
ehathe Third 
died in 1854, 
and was suc- 
ceeded by 
Kameham- 
eha the 
Fourth, 
whose wife, 
Queen Km- 
ma, visited 
and made a 
sensation in 
Kngland ; on 
her return to 
Honolulu she 
became a de- 
vout Kpisco- 


pal i wn, and By permission of Elmer Chickering, Boston. 


Was interest- 
ed in build- 
ing the fine Queen Emma Hospital— 
which is to-day one of the best institu- 
tions of its kind to be found in any 
land—and also in the building of a 
cathedral, a beautiful building, still in 
an unfinished state. (Queen Emma was 
a granddaughter of John Young, the 
English sailor, and prime minister of 
the conquering Kamehameha. She was 
educated by Dr. Rooke, a physician of 
Honolulu, and was greatly beloved by 
Hawaiians. Retiring into private life 





Princess Kauilani. 


on the death of her husband, in 1863, 
she was succeeded in royal authority 
by her brother-in-law, Lot, known as 
Kamehameha the Fifth, who died in 
1872, and was succeeded by Prince 
William Lunalilo. Beloved by his 
people, he died thirteen months after 
his accession, and now the natives 
clamored for Queen Emma. The royal 
line was extinct with Kamehameha the 
Fifth, and Lunalilo had been elected 
by the legislature. An informal vote 
of the natives 
had given Lu- 
nalilo twenty 
thousand 
votes. Kight 
votes were 
ast for an 
inferiorchief, 
David Kala- 
kaua. On 
the death of 
Lunalilo, in 
1873, the 
Americans, 
who were 
afraid of 
Queen Em- 
ma’s English 
predilections, 
determined 
to put Kala- 
kaua on the 
throne, to the 
exclusion of 
Queen Km- 
ma. They 
manipulated 
the legislat- 
ure and se- 
cured his 
election, 
whichsoinfu- 
riated the na- 
tive population that they arose en masse, 
shouted for Queen Emma, and in their 
rage threw the legislature out of the 
second-story windows of the Government 
Building, killing two of the members ; 
and, for a time, Kalakaua’s chances 
were very slim. But Queen Emma did 
not insist on reigning again; quiet was 
restored, and Kalakaua reigned until 
January, 1891. There was a boom in 
sugar all through his reign. His queen, 
Kapiolani—the name signifying captive 
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of heaven—is a good woman, She was 
not of royal blood, but was always proud 
of her title, Queen of Hawaii. She 
never learned English. Every Hawaiian 
can read and write in the native lan- 
guage, and latterly English has been 
taught in the schools. 

When Kalakaua died, Queen Kapio- 
lani retired, and the king’s sister, hav- 
ing been appointed successor to the 
throne during the late king’s lifetime, 
ruled under the waving Aahilis for two 
years. She had married Major J. O. 
Dominis, a native of Schenectady, 
New York, who had emigrated from 
Boston when a young man, and who 
hecame governor of the island of Oahu 
during the reign of Kalakaua. When 
he married there was no probability that 
his wife would ever become a queen. 
Indeed, though of no importance at all, 
he was thought to have disgraced him- 
self by marrying a native woman. <A. 
S. Cleghorn, a Scotchman, married 
Liliuokalani’s sister, Miriam Likelike, 
and he also lost caste for so doing with 


the white people of Honolulu. Prin- 
cess Likelike became the mother of the 
Princess Kaiulani, who now claims the 
little [lawaiian throne. One of the inter- 
island steamers was named for Likelike. 
She died a few years ago. 

Queen Lilinokalani, at the very time 
[ saw her in her /anai at Waikiki, was 
considering an offer of half a million 
dollars a year to be paid during her life 
for the privilege of establishing a lottery, 
and the monopoly of opium and the 
privilege to sell that drug. To accom- 
plish this she must disfranchise the 
foreigners — American, English, and 
German. She was quietly carrying on 
the work, begun by Kalakaua, of spread- 
ing the old heathen doctrines by means 
of secret societies, with the watchword, 
© TTawaii for the Hawaiians.” 

Some of the prominent ladies of 
Honolulu called on the queen the night 
before the famous bill passed the legis- 
lature, taking away the right of foreign- 
ers to interfere with the actions of the 
crown, and implored Liliuokalani to 
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keep out opium and abandon the lottery 
scheme. ‘The queen, who was a sub- 
seriber to the churches of Honolulu, 
greeted the ladies cordially, asked about 
church work, and, putting her arm 
around Mother Rice, one of the sur- 
vivors of the early missionary party, 
said: “*I want to do right; but it is 
so hard to know what is right.” The 
ladies reported at Fort Street Church, 
and a jubilee meeting was held; but 
those who 

knew the 
queen well 
waited until 
the next day, 
when the bill, 
which had in 
all probabil- 
ity been 
signed at the 
time of the 
interview, be- 
came a law, 
or would have 
been so but 
for the revo- 
lution which 
dethroned 
the queenand 
established a 
provisional 
government, 
which ap- 
pealed to 
the United 
States. These 
are thesimple 
facts, unvar- 
nished, and 
givenwithout 
any biaswhat- 








The natives ungallantly called them 
*<aive oe,” * long-necked.” ‘* They are’ 
white, and have hats with a spout ; 
their faces are round and far in; their 
necks are long; they look well.” 

I called upon one of the missionary 
band of 1832, recently, at Westfield, 
New York (Mrs. Tinker). She was a 
lovely old lady of ninety-three, and she 
spoke enthusiastically of the early days 
of mission work in Hawaii. In youth 
she must 
have been 
very beauti- 
ful, proving 
that theladies 
who go to for- 
eign lands as 
teachers are 
not all so un- 
prepossessing 
as caricatur- 
ists make 
them. 

The great- 
est royal lady 
of Hawaii is 
the mytho- 
logical Pele, 
who, with her 
brothers and 
sisters, have 
for ages pre- 
sided over the 
great volcano. 
‘* Here, with 
her attendant 
spirits, she 
revelled inthe 
flames ; the 
unearthly 
noises of the 
2 burning mass 





ever, as Ihave 
no interest 
with either 
party in the present complication. 

When I first saw the Princess Kaui- 
lani in Honolulu she was a beautiful 
little girl of four years. Now she is a 
young lady, who dresses in exquisite 
taste, and claims the throne of Hawaii. 
When we consider the election of Kala- 
kaua, however, these claims fade away 
into exceeding dimness. But she would 
make a lovely queen ! 

The royal ladies of Hawaii par excel- 
lence were the ladies of the mission. 


Native Girls were the mu- 


sic of their 
dance, and they bathed in the red surge 
of the fiery billows, as it dashed against 
the sides of the crater.” Pele was re- 
ported to be the most beautiful woman 
who ever lived, but who changed her ap- 
pearance and took on various forms of 
wrath and vengeance. Princess Kapio- 
lani invaded the territory of the dreaded 
goddess in 1825 and defied her power. 
Kapiolani’s appearance was majestic— 
all these Hawaiian nobles were tall and 
of large frame, and Kapiolani weighed 
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Princess Victoria, 


between three and four hundred pounds. 
She descended into the awful abyss#®¢ 
the voleano and threw ohelo berries (the 
native huckleberry) into the liquid lava 
lake without the usual rites. Live hogs, 
living children, and men and women 
were often thrown into the flames to 
appease this awful goddess. But Kapi- 
olani addressed the company thus: 
‘* Jehovah ismy God! I fear not Pele. 
If I perish by the anger of Pele, then 
you may fear the power of Pele; but if 
I trust in Jehovah, and he shall save 
me from the wrath of Pele when I break 
through her fabus, then you must fear 
and serve him. Great is the goodness 
of Jehovah in turning us from these 
vanities to the Living God.” Then, while 
the lava waves beat around them, Kapi- 
olani and her devoted company sang 
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ahymn. Sublime faith! How different 
this action of the Princess Kapiolani 
and that of the recently deposed Queen 
Liliuokalani, who went to the edge of 
the voleano in 1892 and sent down na- 
tives with an offering of a black hog, 
guiltless of a single white hair, and four 
white fowls! By the queen’s instruc- 
tions they were thrown into the flaming 
pit, accompanied with chants and incan- 
tations as absurd as those of the witches 
in “Macbeth.” But such a royal lady 
could not continue to rule in this age. 

The true aristocracy to-day is that of 
mind and noble purpose. The Hawaiian 
isles are rich in this kind of royalty. 
Honolulu is not only the most beautiful 
city in the world, but one of the most 
progressive and refined. Forty years 
ago it stood on a treeless plain ; now, as 
Motley said of Brussels in the time of 
William ¢he Silent: ‘* A wide expanse 
of living verdure, cultivated gardens, 
shady groves, and fertile fields flow 
round it like a sea.” The streets, well 
paved, are narrow near the harbor, but 
widen out toward the mountains ; and 
Beretania Street and Nuanuu Avenue 
are very broad, and afford vistas more 
delightful than any I have ever seen in 
any part of the world. 

There is nothing in the East or the 
Dutch East Indies to excel this Ha- 
waiian capital. Nowhere will the trav- 
eller find such a carnival of color as 
in Honolulu, and nowhere can be found 
more delightful hospitality than that 
dispensed in royal fashion at the homes 
of its citizens. There are fourteen hun- 
dred telephones in this town of twenty- 
three thousand inhabitants, and it is 
intimated that the ladies do all their 
shopping and marketing by wire, and 
are growling stouter In Consequence, sO 
as to resemble the royal ladies of native 
race—but this is probably a pleasantry. 

HERBERT STANLEY RENTON, 
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AMERICAN WOMEN IN MEXICO. 


ISTORIANS, 
artists, and 
poets revel in 
the allure- 
ments of Mex- 
ico, and its 
vapital city is 
a Mecea for 
those whoseek 
the shrines of 
romance and 
beauty. Its 
legends and 
tragic chron- 

icles give it an unending charm for the 

historian ; artists delight in its scenic 
loveliness, its picturesque types ; and its 
architectural splendor appeals to all be- 
holders. Poets sing their sweetest songs 
of this land of sensuous beauty and ar- 
dent hearts, and perpetuate the charm 
of its fair women. The society of the 
capital is gay, brilliant, luxurious. Every 
social function is distinguished by lavish 
generosity. French is the fashionable 
language, although one who speaks 
English only will find no difficulty in 
general society, and Spanish is easily 
acquired, French fashions are followed 
to a certain extent, but there remains 
enough of the national costume to give 
distinctiveness to all social gatherings. 

This city of romance and enchantment 

has waved her royal, beckoning hand 

to some beautiful and distinguished 

American women, and they have obeyed 

her summons. ‘The life of the ladies of 

the public service in any land calls for 
rare intelligence, unerring tact, and ex- 
quisite affability ; and these qualities are 
of especial value in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries, Where the blood runs hot- 
ly, revolutions are of quick growth, and 
sudden changes of leaders not infre- 
quent. To all of these requirements 
the American women who have graced 
the court circles of Mexico have re- 
sponded with a record that has pro- 
claimed them born diplomats and queens 
of society. 

Prominent among these is Sefora 

Corona, a stately, beautiful woman, who 








has had a romantic life, and has figured 
in strange and tragic events. She was 
Miss Mary McEntee, of San Francisco, 
and went to Mexico to visit her brother, 
who had large mining interests there. 
Here she met General Corona, brave, 
gallant, attractive. Ile was fascinated 
by her womanly charms, and she ‘* loved 
him for the dangers he had passed,” as 
well as for his engaging personality. 
They met just before Corona enlisted 
heart and soul in the French war. This 
era of turbulence and stirring warfare 
was no time for the soft pleadings of 
love, and so these two were separated. 
The noble general knew that he had won 
a pearl of great price, and, to secure his 
jewel, was married to her by proxy, and 
did not see her for a year after the mar- 
riage. After the Maximilian episode Gen- 
eral Corona was made Mexican Minister 
to Spain, where he filled that honorable 
position for twelve years. He returned 
to Mexico rich in honors, the treasures 
of the world, and domestic happiness. 
Ilis lovely wife had given him five chil- 
dren, and their home life was ideal. 
There was no honor in the gift of the 
people that he could not have gained. 
At the time of his death he was Gov- 
ernor of Jalisca, and lived in princely 
style in his palace at Guadalajara. 
One evening, as he was going to the 
theatre with his wife and little son 
Charles, he was attacked by a murderous 
outlaw, who stabbed him to the heart. 
In the frenzy of his fury the wretch 
tried to kill Mrs. Corona also, his knife 
cutting through her outer clothing, her 
life being saved only by the steels of her 
corsage. The wildest excitement fol- 
lowed ; Corona was idolized by his peo- 
ple, and his murderer was torn literally 
to pieces by the infuriated populace. 
Seflora Corona now lives privately, but 
in great elegance, in the City of Mexico. 
Iter eldest son, Ramon, aged twenty- 
four, is a worthy successor to his 
eminent father, and has inherited, 
also, many of the exalted traits of 
his distinguished American mother. 
Ile is popular with the people, and a 
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Senora Mariscal. 


favorite with the president. His aspi- 
rations for a life of diplomacy and 
statesmanship are well founded in his 
ability. 


Sefiora José Raséon (Cora Townsend, 
of New Orleans) is one of the noted 
American beauties of the past decade. 
Her father, Mr. Gideon Townsend, of 
New Orleans, is one of the leading citi- 
zens and most successful bankers, and 
her mother, Mary Ashley Townsend 
(‘* Zariffa”’), is the poet-laureate of the 
South. Born into the best society of 
the most distinctive city of the South, 
dowered with brains and great personal 
beauty, she became a belle from her 
earliest girlhood, and was the queen of 
carnivals, the toast at dinner parties, 
the theme of poets, and the inspiration 








“a all this she hes ~a yon- 

j derful tact ™® ip~ra 
accomplishments 
writes delightfully in both 
verse and prose. Graceful, 
gifted, popular, she is in her 
natural element as the wife 
ofadiplomat. She was mar- 
ried to Sefior Raséon in 1891, 
and is now with him at his 
post as Mexican Minister to 
Japan. 









The life of Princess Itur- 
bide, widow of Prince Angel 
Iturbide, has become a mat- 
ter of history, and requires 
but brief mention here. 
Prince Iturbide was at the 
Jesuit College, in George- 
town, D. C., when he met 
and fell in love with Alice 
Green, of that city. Her 
life has been highly dramat- 
ic. Her experiences at the 
time that her son Augustin, 
aged three years, was adopted 
by Maximilian and Carlotta 
will be readily recalled. 

To her latest day she was a 
strikingly handsome woman 
in figure and face. Through 
all her trials she bore witness 
to a cool head and a heart of 
courage, and was regarded 
as a remarkable woman of 
business, as she was well versed in com- 
mercial law. 





Madame Romero is a Philadelphia 
girl. She was educated at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, and married to 
Sefior Matias Romero when only six- 
teen years of age. ‘They went immedi- 
ately to Mexico, where they resided for 
several years. Sefior Romero has been 
a power in his country, and has held 
many high positions. In every post of 
honor and responsibility his lovely and 
gifted wife has been at his side, sustain- 
ing and helping him, and adding greatly 
to his popularity. She is equally beloved 
in Mexico and in Washington, both cit- 
ies delighting to claim her as their own. 


Sefiora Sepulveda is an attractive 
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Madame Romero. 


fizure in the social life of Mexico. Ex- 
quisite In person and lovable in nature, 
she is a universal favorite in the high 
station into which a happy fate has 
called her. Her maiden name was 
Hlerlinda de la Guera. She was born 
in Santa Barbara, Cal., in 1860. Her 
father, Don Francisco de la Guera, be- 
longed to one of the most prominent 
families of California. Ile was a man 
of exalted character and wide influence. 
Ile was conspicuous for his charities 
and generous benefactions. At one time 
he was the wealthiest man in California, 
and thousands of people benefited by 
his gifts. IHlerlinda was educated at 
the Sisters’ College in her native city. 
Ygnacio Sepulveda, her husband, is one 
of the most prominent men in Mexico. 
Ile is also a Californian, and is now 
about fifty years of age. In California 
he was the foremost man of his race. 
They moved to Mexico in 1884, where 
Judge Sepulveda was invited to be the 
legal adviser of several large corpora- 
tions. ‘They live in the City of Mexico, 
in great luxury and elegance. Judge 
Sepulveda is a model in his home life, 
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as irreproachable in private circles as he 
is eminent in public, and he and _ his 
fascinating wife spend their days in a 
happiness and peace rarely granted to 
mortals. 


Sefiora Ignacio Mariscal is a rarely 
enchanting woman. Every feature is 
perfect, and her countenance is lighted 
by eyes of softest splendor. She was 
Miss Laura Smith, of Maryland. Ter 
family at one time resided in Washing- 
ton, and she was one of the most noted 
belles of the city. It was while Sefior 
Mariscal was Secretary of the Mexican 
Legation that his life’s happiness, in 
this beautiful form, came to him. Their 
marriage was a notable social event. 
Minister Romero gave the bride away ; 
Miss Romero (now Mrs. Garcia) and the 
Misses Juarez were bridesmaids. The 
wedding, at St. Matthew’s Church, is 
one that Washington people date back 
to as one of the most brilliant cere- 
monies ever seen in that city. Sefior 
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Mariscal has occupied many posts of 
honor. He has been Minister to Eng- 
land, Minister to the United States, and 
is now Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 
Mexico. In every position his wife has 
been his able helpmeet, and has shown 


charming adaptability and unusual 
force. he costume she wears in our 


picture is the one in which she appeared 
when presented at the Court of St. 
James. Sefiora Mariscal has two mar- 
ried daughters, Mrs. Lemantour and 
Mrs. Moran, both of whom are members 
of /a alta sociedad in the City of Mexi- 
She is a grandmother, but still 
freshly, bloomingly beautiful. Ter offi- 
cial position gives her the seat of honor 
at the right hand of the wife of the 
president. 


CO. 


Mrs. Mariano Degollado was the cele- 
brated beauty Otelia Jordan, of Nor- 
folk, Va., as gently born and reared as 
‘the daughter of a hundred earls.” 
She was noted in Washington society ; 
rarely handsome at ball or opera, she 
was even more attractive on horseback. 
Like all Virginia girls, she was at home 
in the saddle, and she made all hearts 
flutter as she dashed down the avenues in 
her superbly moulded habit—*‘ a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” Sefior 
(now General) Degollado was Secretary 
of the Mexican Legation during Miss 





Sefiora Josée Raséon. 
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Mrs. Mariano Degollado. 


Jordan’s belleship. He was introduced 
to her by Mrs. General Burton, of Cali- 
fornia, and as both General Degollado 
and the fair Virginian were possessed 
of every mental and physical charm, 
the love-spell worked rapidly. During 
the occupation of Mexico by Maximil- 
ian, General Degollado was the emper- 
or’s chamberlain, and Mrs. Degollado 
was one of the maids of honor, or dames 
de la palacio, to Carlotta. After the 
downfall of that empire General De- 
gollado was exiled. He was cordially 
invited to Guatemala, where Gover- 
nor Cernafell made him Governor of 
the Atlantic Coast of that republic. 
They remained in Guatemala seven 
years, and, after the death of Juarez, 
returned to Mexico. General and Mrs. 
Degollado live regally in Santa Maria 
Street, in Mexico, and the typical Vir- 
ginia maiden is now a typical Mexican 
matron. She goes into society, and 
graces every assemblage that she honors 
with her presence. ‘Thus, in Virginia, 
California, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
these wise men from our sister republic 
have seen the stars in the social firma- 
ment, and have called them to add beauty 
and glory to the court of Mexico. 


Marrié ROBINSON WRIGHT. 

















MARGUERITE VAMOUSIN. 


PART I. 


the southern and 
western portions of 
France lies the great 
grape-producing sec- 
tion of that country, 
and throughout it 
are scattered many 
small towns and 
thriving hamlets, 
whose inhabitants live solely by tilling 
the soiland raising the grape from which 
the wine, with its world-wide reputation, 
is manufactured. 

One would imagine, to see the houses 
huddled closely together in a few streets, 
and then extending over the adjacent 
neighborhood in the direction of the 
most productive soil, that a town in 
lower France very much resembled a 
pumpkin or melon vine, which, on being 
planted in a fertile spot, takes root, 
sprouts, and throws out its large branches 
and tendrils in the direction of moisture 
and rich soil. 

It is this appearance that the town of 
Périgueux, in the Department of Dor- 
dogne. holds, when viewed from a great 
distance. 

Situate on a branch of the river Gi- 
ronde, it follows the bank for some little 
distance, then the houses grow isolated, 
and one finds more of them upon the 
hillside than at the bottom of the valley. 

It was one of these houses, built upon 
the gradual slope of the hill, that Pierre 
Vamousin owned, and it was a pretty 
one; for year by year Pierre delighted 
in beautifying his place, adding first one 
improvement, then another, until in its 
new coat of white paint the pillars of the 
broad portico shone like marble, and 
the wings he had erected on either side 
of the primitive building where he had 





been born made the Vermousin resi- 
dence assume the air of a small Ver- 
sailles. 


As his family increased, he had found 
it necessary to add the wings ; but since 
the birth of his daughter Marguerite, 
some eighteen years since, he had not 


enlarged his house, and instead had 
turned his attention to the grounds and 
barns for the proper housing of his horses 
and cattle, in all of which he took a just 
pride. 

Many people copied Pierre in morethan 
one thing. They envied him as they 
watched the grape-planter grow wealthy 
year by year, and it was often said down 
in the village, where the houses were com- 
pactly built and where few people owned 
more than astrip of ground for a garden, 
‘In another year, if the season turns 
out good, I'll have a house like Pierre 
Vamousin, on the hill.” And mothers 
would say to their hoydenish daugh- 
ters, ‘‘ Why cannot you behave like Mar- 
guerite, the daughter of our neighbor 
Pierre ?” for though their homes were 
good, as good as any in Périgueux, yet 
the bringing-up of their children differed 
in many ways from the course pursued 
by Pierre, he and Madame Vamousin 
having a peculiar way of their own, an 
influence entirely distinct from the rest : 
and in the manner it differed, so was it 
the best. 

When Pierre Vamousin reached the 
age of seventy, he naturally was not so 
inclined to work as when but forty. Ie 
might possibly have had the inclination, 
but so long as he could not carry out his 
wish by reason of his age and approach- 
ing feebleness, he gave up all the work 
upon the graperies, the direction of the 
trimming, the planting of the seedlings, 
and the gathering in of the harvest, 
and all of this devolved upon his son 
Jacques. 

Jacques was his second son, the favor- 
ite of his father, and for this reason 
Pierre intrusted the entire charge of the 
place to him; for his eldest son, Pierre 
also by name, had married, and owned a 
vineyard of his own in the neighboring 
Department of Charente. ji 

It was now the intention of Pierre to 
rest and enjoy recreation the remainder 
of his life ; and thus, on bright days and 
on dismal ones, even if the rain were 
falling, he would stroll quietly down the 
road leading from his vineyard to the 
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village, and reaching his favorite café, 
read there the papers or his desirable 
French author ; or, if a friend stopped, 
pass a pleasant hour in brilliant remi- 
niscences while he sipped his absinthe 
in the open air. ‘Then, when the hours 
flagged towards afternoon, Marguerite 
would drive that way, and, as if by ac- 
cident, say to him, ** Father, you must 
be tired of sitting there. Come and 
join me in a drive, for it will do you 
good. We will drive up on the hill, 
through your own vineyard and out by 
the stone battlements.” And falling 
unawares into the trap, the old man 
would yield, and leave his seat at the 
café until another day, when the same 
routine, which was his delight, would 
form another page in his daily history. 

One day, while he was sitting in his 
customary seat under the arbor, which 
in its springtime freshness was covered 
thickly with buds and fragrant flowers, 
a stranger, one entirely new to the place 
and to his own café, attracted his atten- 
tion. 

At first he paid but little heed to the 
new face, and read his paper steadily, as 
though he was not cognizant of the fact 
that some one was watching him all the 
time. When his daughter came to take 
him away he was full to overflowing 
with the angry words he would not let 
the stranger hear, but which some one 
must listen to. ‘*Ilow dare a young 
fellow of twenty-five seat himself at the 
sume table 2 Did he not have the brains 
to know that he was not wanted there ; 
and if he had a small supply of intel- 
lect, could he not with a moment’s 
thought understand that perhaps some 
one else might like to sit and talk with 
him—with Pierre Vamousin, the richest 
grape-producer in the whole of Péri- 
gueux 2 He was not the one to ask the 
man to moveon. No! Pierre Vamousin 
could not lower himself to be so rude ; 
hut if some one else would, ah, well 
and good a 

The following day Pierre walked 
slowly towards the inn. He had for- 
gotten entirely that occurrence of the 
day before, and was occupied with other 
thoughts. Suddenly, as he turned the 
corner, he came in full view of the 
porch and the ivy-covered windows. 
Ile did not sce the stranger sitting there, 
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for he was looking downwards, and he 
was still a hundred yards away. He 
knew, as he passed a bowlder on the 
right, that he could see his seat by look- 
ing straight ahead. At once he dropped 
the subject of his meditations and me- 
chanically raised his head. He had been 
reminded of the day before, by that 
stone. 

Ile paused a minute to scan the faces. 
There was Henri Villecourt, his old 
friend ; and, moving in and out among 
the tables, the gargon, Felix, who had 
waited upon him so many years. Evi- 
dently he could not discern the face of 
the stranger, for he looked pleased, and 
again resumed his way. 

‘© Two brandies, Felix ;” then, to Ville- 
court, ‘‘A pleasant morning to you, 
Monsieur Villecourt. I missed seeing 
you yesterday, double the pleasure to- 
day.” 

He laid his cane, a large one, carved 
and twisted with an ivory head, across 
the table. 

‘* You seemed to have a visitor, Mon- 
sieur Vamousin. I did fear to intrude 
my presence.” 

‘*Intrude ? Zounds! Villecourt, that 
one was the intruder ; he was a great 
vagabond ; a rascal who sat there and 
robbed me of my morning’s pleasure.” 

He was ata loss for words, or, rather, 
they refused to come fast enough to 
satisfy, and old Pierre grasped for his 
cane and beat upon the table so loudly 
that the glasses jingled, and finally one 
fell with a crash at his feet. 

“© Another glass, Felix, and at once,” 
and he pushed his untouched glass over 
the table to his friend. 

Hardly had he uttered the words when 
a shadow fell upon the boards at his 
feet. The stranger had returned. 

Pierre looked across his shoulder and 
beheld the quiet countenance of the 
interloper. Had the man looked any 
other way, it would have been different ; 
but the broken glass had irritated Pierre, 
and the quiet look of this man only 
served to ruffle his temper the more. 

“Take him away, Villecourt, if you 
are a friend of mine. Talk to him and 
find out his business here.” 

Villecourt nodded assent and arose. 

‘You seem to be alone, Monsieur,” 
said Villecourt, joing him. ‘* Let us 
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have some brandy or an absinthe ; pray 
be seated.” 

Ile motioned him to a chair, and 
placed himself opposite. 

‘This isa most delightful spot ; your 
village has many beautiful places in it ; 
but this is one above all others, and I 
have selected it, and shall be here often 
during my stay in Périgueux.” 

‘Then you are visiting here ?” que- 
ried Villecourt, trying to get a good look 
without arousing suspicion. 

‘Yes, lam ona tour, and apretty scene 
means a pretty penny in my pocket.” 

Villecourt was becoming interested ; 
he was now curious almost to the ex- 
tent of being rude. 

‘“We are strangers, except for the 
fact that I have seen you often here, 
but nevertheless may I be permitted to 
ask you how it is that a pretty inn with 
a well-stocked larder like ‘ Les Trois 
Lis’ can be expected to make you rich ? 
Mon Dieu, it makes me poor !” 

‘Simply this way,” replied the young 
man, sipping his wine and enjoying the 
curiosity and friendship that he was 
arousing in one many years his senior. 
‘*T am an artist, my name is Victor 
Durand, and [ live in Neuilly. Wé may 
never meet again, so | do not consider 
it, Monsieur, as a part of boldness if 
I speak plainly and tell you that at the 
Exhibition last midwinter, my picture, 
‘ Le Gue,’ obtained a mark of merit.” 

The simple stranger took another 
taste of the cordial, then waited to 
watch the effect upon his listener. 

** Indeed,” remarked Villecourt, ‘‘ are 
you not young to exhibit among masters 
of the brush ? Pray what are your ex- 
pectations ; do you intend to paint any- 
thing while here ?” 

“Yes. I am certain of carrying 
something from Périgueux. What I 
wanted was a picture of the inn, the 
ivy-covered porch, those quaint win- 
dows, that stone well and its water- 
ing-trough ; and—and—and Monsieur 
seated in the corner as you see him. 
All that will make a picture well worth 
having. I tried yesterday to make a 
sketch—a rough one. See. But Mon- 
sieur concealed his face behind his paper, 
and when I saw it there was a scowl, so 
I was not satisfied. It will not do for 
* Le Grand Exhibition.’ ” 
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Villecourt examined the sketch mi- 
nutely. ‘‘ Excellent, Monsieur Durand. 
It is excellent. You shall speak with 
Monsieur Vamousin, and he shall be 
highly honored. ‘There will be no more 
scowls upon his face.” 

Villecourt left his seat at the round 
table and moved over to where Pierre 
sat reading his paper—ostentatiously 
reading, but in reality watching every 
expression of the others’ faces. 

‘*With your permission, Monsieur 
Vamousin, [ have the honor to present 
to you a young man of rare refinement, 
the artist, Monsieur Victor Durand.” 

**T shall be pleased to meet him,” 
replied Pierre, changing entirely in his 
brusque manner, for he remembered 
that he had one day in his readings 
noted the name Victor Durand ; and to 
meet one who in any way might elevate 
his mind was a great pleasure. 

‘* Please do me the honor, Monsieur 
Villecourt,” he replied, ‘* to acquaint me 
with Monsieur. I am truly delighted.” 

Villecourt returned to where Victor 
Durand sat facing the other way. He 
noticed that his countenance was more 
refined than he had imagined, for Du- 
rand was busily occupied with his 
thoughts, his hand thrust carelessly 
through his curly chestnut-brown hair, 
and an expression of thought showing, 
in contrast with what in most people 
while occupied in thinking is a blank, 
absent stare. lis eyes were a dark 
shade of brown, large and expressive ; 
and below his carefully waxed mustache, 
which was drawn out in spike-like points, 
showed a fine row of beautiful white 
teeth. 

Had he painted himself sitting there 
in an easy attitude, the picture, no 
doubt, would have been as attractive to 
most people as if the central figure were 
the gray-haired man. 

‘*Monsieur Durand, I owe you an 
apology. In my heart, I said you 
were an interloper ; and to be honest, I 
thought you an abominable rascal. This 
was not judging you by your looks, but 
because I detest sitting at the same table 
with a stranger. Monsieur, my hand.” 

Victor grasped it, and many were the 
pleasant words that passed between them 
as the day wore on; until at last Margue- 
rite came into view on her usual errand. 


























































Pierre would not listen to his refusal, 
and it was settled, before the horses drew 
up in front of the inn, that Victor should 
aceompany him in the carriage ; for he 
explained : ‘* My daughter Marguerite 
will be most pleased to know you. She 
delights in possessing fine paintings and 
pictures, and to make the acquaintance 
of an artist, especially you, Monsieur 
Durand, will be an honor such as she 
has never comprehended.” 

Thus it happened that Victor, in spite 
of his protestations that he had not in- 
tended to force himself upon his hospi- 
tality when he acknowledged his name 
to Villecourt, found himself seated in 
the coach behind a spirited team and by 
the side of Marguerite, the fairest daugh- 
ter in all Périgueux. 

Moreover, the promise of a pose the 
following day from Pierre was made 
provisional that he spend the night at 
the Vamousin chateau, and remained 
their guest until his departure from 
Périgueux. 

Victor was overwhelmed with their 
kindness. Marguerite was pleased be- 
yond measure, and old Pierre himself 
was, if possible, more delighted than all 
the rest, for now his daily walks to ** Les 
'T'rois Lis” were enlivened by good-fel- 
lowship. 

The visit was prolonged to a month’s 
length, and at the end of his stay in the 
little town of Périgueux Pierre had the 
pleasure to announce to his friends the 
engagement of his daughter Marguerite 
to the artist Victor Durand. 


PART II. 


THE first winter and summer follow- 
ing their marriage, Victor Durand and 
his wife lived in the chateau with 
Pierre. 

He had made it comfortable and 
homelike for them, not only for the 
reason that he loved his daughter, but 
because he knew that her husband was 
necessarily deprived of many pleasures 
which Paris life afforded. From the 
outset he had seen that Victor would, 
before many months, long to return to 
his studio at Neuilly ; and was glad that 
nearly a year had elapsed before his 
hinting that his work would be better 
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executed if he could enjoy again the 
seclusion which his well-furnished apart- 
ments formerly afforded. 

Pierre had many times suggested to 
Victor to use a large empty room in the 
upper part of the chateau. Victor had 
as often declined the offer, saying: ‘I 
cannot let my family affairs interfere 
with art; thus, to use the room would 
not benefit in any way, for I would still 
be in the midst of scenes which would 
continually distract. Of course, I love 
my wife and child better than all else ; 
but I must deny myself the pleasure of 
being always with them, in order to look 
out for their support.” 

The third year of his residing in Pé- 
rigueux he tried a new system ; that of 
taking the stage to a small hamlet some 
twelve miles distant and there remain- 
ing for a week, until, with his portfolio 
laden with rude but well-executed 
sketches, he had the foundation for a 
large picture, and could return to work 
it out in all the requisite detail. 

‘l'o some extent this satisfied him, but 
a failure to receive more than a mention 
at the Exhibition, for which he had tried 
successively for years, filled him with a 
feeling of necessity to do better work, 
and awakened afresh his strong passion 
to return to Neuilly, and likewise tocome 
in contact with his old confréres in 
Paris, where to mix with them meant a 
freshening and improvement of his ideas. 

This decision became imperative, and 
at last the day arrived when Victor was 
to take his leave. 

He called his son to him, and taking 
him in his arms said, ‘* Louis, be good to 
your mother, for I will be away from you 
a long time;” then, turning to Mar- 
guerite, ‘* My darling, | cannot bear to 
part from you even for a short while, 
but you are a good, sensible little woman 
and will keep up for me. Remember, 
dearest, that you and Louis will be ever 
with me in thought, and I will come to 
you as often as I can. Possibly in two 
months I will have completed my work.” 

‘What! Two wholemonths! How 
can I let you go for so long a time ? why 
not two weeks or a month 2? Oh, dar- 
ling, why leave us at all? I am sure you 
could manage here, we would not worry 
you. It is not too late to change your 
mind.” 
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The little. boy sat crying at his father’s 
knee, and, noticing this, he made reply : 

** It cannot be, Marguerite, so do not 
make the parting harder by urging me 
to stay.” 

Pierre saw that his daughter was giv- 
ing out, so urged Victor to hurry, and 
passing through the garden, out of the 
old creaking gate, the two trudged down 
the dusty road until they stood opposite 
** Les Trois Lis.” Ifere Pierre insisted 
that they should stop and once more 
call to mind, with a glass of absinthe, the 
time when his dislike for ‘‘ the intru- 
der” wasso intense. ‘They entered, and 
the minutes passed so rapidly that Vic- 
tor nearly forgot that he had a train to 
catch. Looking at his watch, he was 
forced to bid Pierre a hasty ‘‘ Good- 
by,” and in a minute was lost to the 
old man’s view. 

The weeks passed by slowly for Victor 
in his daily routine, and more slowly for 
Marguerite, who awaited his return; and 
the end of the second month found 
Victor still busily engaged on the picture 
which he intended for the coming Ex- 
hibition. He was looking forward to 
the time when, his masterpiece entirely 
completed and hung, he could listen to 
the praise of the critics, and return in 
triumph to his home, there once again 
to hold in his arms the wife and child 
whom he loved so dearly. 

But disappointments are prone to 
come when one has striven the hardest. 

The picture was hung successfully, 
and, through the influence of a member 
who was a friend, its place was one of 
the best. 

Hardly had it been in its proud posi- 
tion a month when cavilling artists dis- 
covered what suited them to term the 
work, ‘‘a piece of revolutionary intent.” 
Daily large crowds would congregate 
before it, having read in the papers 
that the ricture was intended to excite 
the people of France, who already were 
in a state of turmoil by reason of the 
ruthless acts of the leader Marat. 

It was stated that the face of the gray- 
haired man was intended by the artist 
to look like Marat ; that certain colors 
in the clothing were the colors of his 
party ; and that the whole typified the 
approaching old age and the dissolution 
of Marat’s contemplated victory in 1793. 
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More articles appeared in the leading 
papers, and, though they condemned 
the subject and its treatment at a time 
when every little incident added a straw 
to the fierce, crackling flame, yet one 
and all described it as the finest work 
in the Exhibition, and no end of praise 
was showered upon the unfortunate 
artist. 

‘* Unfortunate ” is hardly a fit word to 
use, for misery and intense suffering 
require a stronger term ; and all of this 
was to befall poor Victor, who was, by 
reason of the circumstances, not in a 
position to change the course of rapidly 
following results. 

The great Marat—great by reason of 
the atrocities he was capable of, and did 
commit—was piqued by the curt remarks 
brought forth by the picture in the gal- 
lery, and soon his mind was made up to 
find the artist, in order to have him 
properly chastised ; and he, above all 
other men, could chastise most effect- 
ually. ‘Thumbscrews, hide whips, and 
irons with which to squeeze the forehead 
of the unfortunate victim were his im- 
plements of torture, and many dissenters 
to his opinion could testify to the 
thoroughness of their work. 

As soon as Victor perceived the storm 
his painting had aroused, he despatched 
a letter to his wife, stating all of the 
circumstances, and adding, that if he 
did not reach Périgueux within a day or 
two at the farthest, he doubted if he 
would be at liberty, as the criticisms 
would undonbtedly reach the ears of 
Marat, and that meant little short of 
death itself. 

Marguerite waited a week. 

No news came from Victor, and, 
driven nearly to distraction, she collected 
together all the necessary articles for a 
journey, and with but a parting note 
hastily scrawled to her father, to inform 
him whither she had gone, she departed 
for Paris with Louis, then a lad of some 
six summers. 

He was a bright, clever child, and, 
with no one else to converse with, she 
confided in him, and carefully rehearsed 
in his ears all the secrets and all her 
pains. 

Arriving in Paris alone caused little 
attention or remark, for the times were 
so unnatural that hardly anything that 
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did not bear upon the all-important 
subject caused comment of any kind. 
Proceeding directly to the Prefect of 
Police, she learned that Victor had 
been imprisoned in Marat’s own apart- 
ments, and that nothing could be done. 

This meant to her that Victor was 
either being starved, or at that moment 
in the chair of torture. 

Her first move was to find a place in 
which to leave Louis, while she searched 
for aid, or sought an interview with 
Marat himself. One of the large hotels 
suited her requirements, and, kissing her 
son farewell, she admonished him to be 
brave while she talked to the man who 
was punishing his father ; ‘‘ She would 
not be long, for he lived across the park.” 

Marguerite now turned her steps tow- 
ards the large residence occupied in 
stately fashion by Marat. She was 
ushered into the main hall, and there, to 
her horror, learned that he would not 
under any circumstances come down to 
meet her; but, upon his permission, she 
could gain an audience in his private 
apartment, and this, she was assured, 
was not an uncommon way of seeing 
him. 

She followed the attendant up the 
broad stairs, and, upon the heavy drap- 
eries being drawn aside, found herself 
trembling in Marat’s presence. 

At first she was too overcome to speak, 
but answering the questions put to her 
in a courteous air, she was at length 
drawn out to tell her story in a con- 
nected way. 

*“So you are Durand’s wife he 
asked, surveying her ; mentally making 
a note of her great beauty, enhanced as 
it was by her serious manner ; ‘‘ and you 
wish your husband returned to you.” 
He paused then, fearing to state what 
he desired, lest she refuse him pointedly, 
and so force instead of love would then 
become a factor. Flattery was now his 
weapon. 

‘* Suppose you learned from my lips,” 
he said slowly, as he intently watched 
the effect upon his prey—as a reptile 
gazes at a poor, weak animal before he 
strikes and causes death ; death in this 
instance to her soul—‘‘ suppose I told 
you he is dead, would you be able to 
nourish again the love in your large 
heart—love for some one else ?” 
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He was about to add, ‘‘ Love for me,” 
but it was useless. 

Marguerite knew only too well the 
barbarity of the man who stood before 
her, the man who, in another instant, 
would have insisted upon receiving a 
kiss from her pure and trembling lips ; 
and as she fainted at his feet she was 
able to utter but five words: ‘* Fiend, I 
would rather die !” 

Resolved upon success, he sounded a 
bell upon his table, and upon the en- 
trance of a man in waiting, gave direc- 
tions that Marguerite Durand be carried 
to the room adjoining and tortured 
“until she has presence of mind to 
answer ‘ yes.’ ” 

It is necessary now to follow Louis, 
for, though a child, it will not do to 
slight him altogether in speaking of the 
troubles of the artist, and in the scene, 
so near a tragedy, he had his part. 

Hlours passed, long, dreary hours for 
the lonely little one, and supper time 
brought him no relief. Wearily he had 
watched the people cross the park, but 
no familiar face of a mother, returning 
to him, greeted his steady gaze. Night 
approached, and still she did not come ; 
but he knew the house she entered, for 
he had seen her mount the steps and 
disappear inside. The door was un- 
locked, and this suggested the idea of 
going out to find her. 

The same stern man who had allowed 
Marguerite to enter now opened the 
door for him. He followed out his in- 
tentions far better than an older person 
might under the perilous circumstances, 
and with the simple announcement of 
**A child, Monsieur,” passed into Marat’s 
presence. 

‘‘T have come to bring my mother 
home ; will Monsieur be so kind as to 
tell me where she is ?” 

The politeness of the little lad, to- 
gether with the fearless manner in which 
he had stated his errand, appealed to 
Marat; but such appeals did not 
amount to much when a man can laugh 
while a woman beseeches him on her 
knees, and Marat made quick answer : 

““T must tell thee, child, that thy 
mother is in that room; she is being 
punished. I am sorry for her, but you 
know how it is; you have no doubt been 
punished yourself, and by that same 
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mother.” Then, turning to an attend- 
ant, ‘* Throw open the door, and leave 
me alone with the boy.” 

** Will you consent ? Will you be good? 
Must I punish you yet longer?” he 
asked, hardly concealing a twinkle of 
pleasure in his eyes. 

A happy thought occurred to him, 
and directing the man within to apply 
the iron tighter, he said in measured 
tones: ** Your son Louis is here, and he 
begs you on his knees to consent—to con- 
sent to anything, do you understand—to 
anything.” 

The answer came back as clearly as 
it had many times before, during her 
hours of torture: ‘* Not until death 
claims me.” 

Louis was sobbing passionately. Sud- 
denly he stopped, and asked : 

‘My mother must be punished ?” 

‘* Yes, must be punished.” 

“Would it be the same if I bore the 
punishment ? Let me suffer now, let 
me take the rest.” 

‘* No, not the same ; she must feel it 
and be sorry,” answered Marat, un- 
moved. 

** But if I suffered she would feel just 
as bad ; for my mother would ery to see 
me suffering, only she would not feel 
the pain. Please, kind Monsieur, let 
me try.” 

He laughed coarsely at the childish 
whim, for it amused him. 

*““My child, you are not strong 
enough to bear the one-half of it. 
Nonsense! I see you are capable of 
talking on some smarter theme. What 
thinkest thou of that man Marat 
surely you must have heard of him ?” 

*‘] think,” said Louis, pensively, 
‘that he would grant me my wish to 
help bear the punishment ; for he is a 
wonderful man, they say, and he, my 
lord, would see the wisdom of it.” 

‘Then be it as you wish, my child, 
for I would be as wise as you say Marat 
is; but, mark you, the pain is so intense 
it may kill one so small. No; it is 
foolishness for you to try to interfere 
when you cannot bear a tenth part of 
the pain.” 

‘Then my share, my tenth, Mon- 
sieur.” 

Marat’s heart was not entirely hard- 
ened, but though the smilesof the manly 





little boy pleased him, he did not intend 
to have it said a child could move him 
at his will; so he said in a loud voice, 
** Continue the punishment. Say ‘ yes,’ 
and gain full release.” 

Louis threw himself upon Marat with 
the frenzy of a little demon, and the 
latter was occupied in holding him at 
arm’s length from his person, so strong 
was his intention. 

‘That is the way Grandpa Pierre has 
to hold me when I’m bad, and do you 
know,” said Louis, holding out his in- 
dex finger, ‘‘ you, Monsieur, look like 
Grandpa Pierre, except he is many years 
older. Maybe you have seen my grand- 
father’s picture in the Exhibition ? It 
represents him sitting under the vines 
on the café porch. * Les ‘Trois Lis’ was 
his favorite spot.” 

Light was thrown upon Durand’s im- 
prisonment. The picture was simply a 
copy of the boy’s grandparent, not in 
the least intended as an attack against 
his party. An accidental likeness, and 
yet it had done him an injury. He 
might, upon consideration, allow Victor 
to depart ; but, no, his wife was to re- 
main. The boy pleased him. He re- 
solved for the sake of the child to tempt 
fate, and if the little fellow could in any 
way allure his mind, he would render it 
changeable, no matter if at that moment 
he was decided, and preferred to keep 
Marguerite his prisoner. 

“Tell me plainly, Louis, for what 
good reason should I stop your mother’s 
punishment and take you in her stead ?” 

‘“* For what reason, Monsieur? You 
are a great man, and you ask a child for 
a good reason. Because, my lord, her 
son Louis loves her ; because, weak as 
he seems to you, he would count it but 
a privilege to suffer for his mother ; 
because, were it in his power, he would 
save her when the trouble is more than 
she can bear, as well as the smallest 
trouble.” Then turning, so that his 
large, expressive eyes looked into Marat’s, 
** And wouldn’t you do that, Monsieur, 
for the sake of your good mother? 
Think, Monsieur. You say I am a man 
to plead for her; wouldn’t you do just 
the same ?” 

Marat had so schooled his sympathies 
for these many years, that hardly any- 
thing could influence the warmer mo- 
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THE RURAL 


tives, almost perished in his heart of 
stone. ‘There was one thing, however, 
that had the power, and few people 
stumbled upon it—a reference to his 
mother. 

With a little moisture in the eyes, 
which with him meant as much as 
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copious floods of tears, he leaned down 
and kissed the boy, adding, as he did so, 
‘* Louis, you are a brave lad. You can 
run and take your mother back to Péri- 
gueux, to your father, and to Grandpa 
Pierre.” 

CuYLER REYNOLDS. 


THE RURAL PIPE. 


(THE RUSTIC POET SOLILOQUIZES.) 


Nay, chide me not because my pipe oft sings 
Of country doings and of common things: 


Of sun-steeped fields where men forestall the day 
To gather up in mows the winter’s hay ; 


Of kine called musically at the bars, 
And swaying home beneath the early stars ; 


Of woods divinely cool, where moss and fern 
Do haunt the pleasant places of the burn; 


Of berry pickings, and of harvest fun 
Beneath the moon when day-work all is done; 


Of fall foregatherings, when nuts are thick, 
And boys beat out the burrs with lusty stick ; 


Of storm-bound labors and of snowings-in, 
When water lacks, and low is every bin; 


Of cutting ice upon the waveless lake, 
Where skaters whirl and frosty music make; 


Of these, and more, the happenings manifold, 


Whereby the countryside’s 


full tale is told. 


Nay, chide me not, for these are things I see 
And know and love—the very heart of me. 


So did Theocritus, and still we hear 
His airs Sicilian and his message clear. 


RIcHARD BuRTON. 
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ITE wind howls, 
but I am 
safely housed 
from the 
storm. A 
bright little 
wood-fire 
glows on my 
hearth, cur- 
tains hang 
over my windows. The room looks 
so fresh and clean and yet so old-fash- 
ioned ; the bed with its white valance, 
the high, old chest of drawers with brass 
handles ; ah! what purity of linen has 
been kept in them amid sweet lavender 
scent. ‘Then the mirror over the dress- 
ing-table ; the upper division represents 
some youths and maidens disporting 
themselves in Watteau costumes on a 
dark green lawn; the lower division, 
the glass itself, is blurred, and hard to 
see yourself in, but that matters little 
to me. 

Now and then, in the lull of the 
storm, I can hear the ocean beating its 
white breast on the sandy shore. 

Iam alone. Not only alone in my 
room, which, though but a hired room, 
is my home, but I am alone in the 
world. Long ago my father and mother 
were laid to rest, brother and sister I 
never knew. 

I am restless to-night. A storm so 
grand appeals to the deepest recesses 
of the soul, and mine is stirred ; the 
events of everyday life pass away from 
me, and my life’s sacrifice stands on a 
plane by itself. I know, to look at me, 
any one must say, She is incapable of 
grand emotions, the minutizw of daily 
life are what hold her mind—collecting 
old china, writing little descriptions for 
magazines and newspapers, and, in the 
way of benevolence, helping some of the 
country people among whom she lives 
to an education they have otherwise 
neither the time nor the money to ob- 
tain. There is One who knows differ- 
ently. I wander aimlessly up and down 
the room. Aimlessly, I say, and yet 
my hands obey the almost unthought 


meaning of my mind. I stand in front 
of an old chest. I open a drawer and 
take from it an old writing-desk. Car- 
rying the desk over to the fire I open 
it, and take from it three letters—three 
little letters, and yet their contents tell 
the story of my life. 

The first I take up is in a man’s hand. 
My fingers tremble so I can scarcely 
open it. The date is August 6, 1882. 
It isa dear, affectionate letter, and yet 
even my partial eyes can see none of 
that expression of passion and wealth of 
love I would so fain have seen. It speaks 
of our future life together, of the happi- 
ness in store for us—ah ! it was my first 
love-letter. How well I remember the 
day I received it. Robert had gone from 
our quiet town to New York on busi- 
ness—the business which two months 
later made him settle there; and from 
there he had sent me this letter, the 
only one of all his letters that I have 
kept. I chose it out from its brothers 
because it came nearer to that real im- 
passioned love [ craved than any of his 
later ones—and yet, how pitifully far 
from it even this letter was. I finger it 
gently, lovingly, I hold it close, and 
then I lay it away for another sleep of 
years. 

The second one I take up is in a 
woman’s hand, the date is six months 
later. The first one I recollect having 
taken to the pine woods behind our 
house to read, and the soft soughing 
of the summer wind through the trees, 
the opened flowers, and clear, flowing 
brook were all in accord with my mood. 
But the letter I now hold in my hand, 
under what different circumstances | 
had first read it! In the time inter- 
vening between these letters, my dear 
mother had been called to her eternal 
rest. How forlorn and desolate the old 
house seemed without her. Father al- 
ways used to say that she was more 
of a girl than I was, singing around 
the house all day, lithe and active and 
gay. Well, she was gone, and we had to 
learn to do without her. Father had 
never been the same since her death ; he 
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was even then gradually pining away. 
But to return to the letter. It was at 
twilight on a winter’s day that it was 
handed to me. I sat down by the win- 
dow and broke the seal, wondering all 
the while at the strange handwriting. 
I can remember every word now with- 
out reading them again, for that dull 
February day they burned themselves 
into my brain in words of fire. 


My Dear Miss DEVEN 

You will wonder who this stranger is 
that takes the liberty to address you. 
When you have finished this letter your 
wonder will be changed, perhaps to 
anger, perhaps to pity ; but, oh! I pray 
it may be the latter ! 

Have you ever loved any one dearly 
and seen them gradually fade away ? 
Knowing that you, by one act, have it 
in your power to save ‘them from death, 
would you have hesitated to do that one 
thing, no matter what it was? Then, 
know that I am in that position. My 
husband and my children have one by 
one been taken from me. I have only a 
daughter left. I see her pining day by 
day, but I cannot—cannot let her go. 
One thing I am sure will save her. She 
loves, and is loved in return, and it is 
the unfulfilment of that love that makes 
her waste away. 


You will say, What has all this to do 


with me? ‘This, this, I answer: She 
loves Robert Carey, and is loved by 
him. But he considers himself bound 


to you by an engagement made before 
he had seen the “world, or the women 
init. Do you care to retain the sem- 
blanece of a love that is hollow? Will 
you not, to save three people from 
wretchedness, make the sacrifice re- 
quired of you ? And, afterall, it will not 
be such a sacrifice. Better give him up 
now, of your own free will “and gener- 
osity, than marry him, to have him 
grow colder and colder every day. Oh, 
do it—do it! Save my child, and the 
blessings I will call down on you from 
heaven will surely bring other happiness 
into your life. 

Grant the prayer of a mother who 
would save her one treasure from the 
grave. CAROLINE SPAN. 


P. S.—Of course they know nothing 
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of all this ; if you ever let Robert know 
why you break your engagement the 
sacrifice will be useless, he will not 
accept it. I will write again and tell 
you all the happiness that your great 
generosity has brought, for I am sure 
you will not refuse. C. S. 


Months afterwards came this third 
letter that I held in my hand. I had 
never opened it. It was from Mrs. 
Span, and I meant, some day, when I 
was old and calm, and could stand it, 
to open this letter and read of the joy 
my act had brought. But, heavens! 
what are its contents ? Wher re are the 
joys of which I expected to read ? 


My DEAR Miss DEVEN: 

Thank you, thank you for your gen- 
erosity ; but, alas! it was of little avail ! 
Perhaps I made a mistake in thinking 
that Mr. Carey cared for my daughter. 
At all events, the time was short, and 
he did not, or could not, tell her. She 
is dead. I can write no more. God 


bless you. CAROLINE SPAN. 


The wind, weary of moaning, dies 
down; the surf beats clearly and dis- 
tinctly on the sand; the moon comes 
out and casts her soft radiance o’er sea 
and land. All is still but my heart. 
What had I done? IT am back again, 
ten years ago, down by the little wicket- 
gate. 'T he moon is up, but she is not 
my only companion ; leaning over the 
gate, looking up so lovingly into my 
face, is Robert. 

Had I expected too much from his 
undemonstrative character ? I think my 
head will burst if I stay in this house. 
I will walk down again to the same little 
gate. I forget, as I pass through the 
halls, that this is not still my father’s 
house. It is ten years ago. The gate 
is reached, I lean over it. Ah! Iam 
not alone! ‘ Ellen !” how soft and low 
the words sound! I will still keep up 
the illusion and pretend it is Robert. 

** Robert, have you come at last? I 
have waited so long.” 

** Ellen, what do I hear ?” 

With a le: ap the shadow is by my side. 
The ten lost years are refound. 


ELIZABETH PETERS. 











A TRAGEDY—PRO TEM. 


a writer of stories, 
some short, some 
long—all A rca- 
dian and dream- 
ful, in which love 
triumphs at the 
last, and all goes 
merry as—and 
with—the mar- 
riage bell. 

And SO, one 
night, I said : 

‘*] will write a 
story. 

“*] will write a story where all shall 
not go smooth and even, where love 
shall suffer and where hearts shall ache.” 

I loved my wife with all the intensity 
of an ardent nature; I lived in her love 
as one lives in an Italian atmosphere, 
drinking in its balmy sweetness as the 
eyes drink in the perfect blue of Italian 
skies. 

And so [ said : 

‘“*T will hasten home; I will eall 
‘Minnette,’ and she will not answer ; 
I will look for her, and I shall not find 
her. The jewel-case, filled with the 
trinkets love has brought, will be miss- 
ing, and from this I shall know that 
my fool’s paradise is at an end.” 

I smiled as | thought how wildly the 
imagination can run on, and, as I neared 
my door, felt in anticipation the warmth 
of loving arms. 

‘*Minnette!” No answer. 

‘““Minnette!” Strange that fact 
should step in and claim the place I had 
assigned it in my little fiction. 

I opened a door, then another, a chill 
of apprehension gaining ground in spite 
of my disbelief in premonitions. 

** Ah, the little jewel-case!” It was 
there! My fiction was fiction, after all. 
I lifted the cover. 

The jewel-case was empty. 

The lid was closed by my trembling 
fingers with a sudden snap, and the 
sound suggested the report of a pistol. 
A pistol! Yes, that was it! 

A bit of paper, the back of an enve- 
lope, is there before me ; and on its sur- 





face, hastily written with a pencil, are 
these words : 

‘It is over. That which we mistook 
for love must end. I have learned how 
different it is from the love that is real. 
Do not seek me. I would sooner take 
my own life than return to one where 
love is not. Do not imagine you were 
content. The restlessness we both have 
shown was but the straining of our 
hearts toward love in all its fulness and 
completeness. Good-by.” 

** Content ?” 

I had not been content ? 

There had been no restlessness with 
me, save to fill her life as she filled 
mine. 

And now ? 

I must find Aim. 

The tenderness [ had known could 
not wander idly away ; could not, from 
very wantonness, stray from the protect- 
ing roof-tree of the home. 

It had been led. By whom ? 

With lightning rapidity [recalled every 
smile she had ever given to another. 
In this one was but friendliness; in 
that one but sincere good-will ; here 
was the simple courtesy of every-day 
life; there the genial warmth of close, 
yet careless, companionship ; no light 
in the eyes to tell of deep emotion hid 
within. 

Sut stop! 

I did recall one look, one brief, swift 
glance, which yesterday might have 
meant nothing, which to-day meant 
everything, perhaps—but he! why, I 
had taken him, struggling and poor, 
and had first opened the way to success 
for him; had opened my heart, my 
house, yes, even my home to him, that 
he might find warmth and light and 
color for the abilities to which I stood 
as Sponsor. 

Surely not he—and yet ! 

That light in her eyes ! 

I remembered now that I had waited 
long for that light to come, and only as 
we neared our wedding-day had it shone 
forth and made my soul glad. I had 
even said to myself : 
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“Tt shines for me alone—words, 
hand-clasps, frowns, smiles, tears, and 
salutations, all for others, but for me 
that light, radiant as the halo of a saint, 
and born of saintlike thoughts within.” 

And I had seen it in her face when 
turned toward another, and that other 
the chosen friend ! 

I would seek him. It could not be 
that he would repay kindness with 
unkindness, hospitality with base in- 
gratitude. He would advise me; he 
should assure me I had not deserved to 
lose all that I held dear—wife, love, and 
home. 

He was sitting at his desk as I entered. 
He greeted me with the old, familiar 
greeting, and yet I thought he turned a 
trifle pale. Still, my brain was fevered; 
I must not act until I knew. 

He opened the drawer before him, to 
lay away the manuscript on which he 
had been engaged, and did not close it. 

I saw the polished barrel of a pistol, 
just visible beneath the papers. 

Why did he not close the drawer ? 
Was it accident, or did it mean that he 
was prepared to stand by his misdeed 
even unto death ? 

‘‘T have been writing a story,” he 
said, ‘‘ a weird tale of marital infidelity. 
You are its hero—listen.” 

And then, without a tremor in his 
voice, he pictured the daily encroach- 
ments upon a wife’s fond love; he 
dwelt upon the hours of companionship 
which had loosened one by one the hus- 
band’s hold upon the heartstrings of the 
wife, and undermined the holy founda- 
tions of the home. 

Rigid and cold I sat, awaiting the 
end of the tale. I planned the sudden 
spring I should make at his throat be- 
fore he could reach the open drawer. 

I would hold him in a grasp of steel 
while I cursed him. 

I would tell him, too, a tale of mari- 
tal infidelity and, when it was finished, 
I would fling him from me for the swine 
to eat, for all I cared. And then the 
law; the majesty of the law. Pah! 
what mattered the law to me! It 
might take its course. 

The arrest, the trial, the imprison- 
ment, the sentence, yes, even the exe- 
cution, passed in review before me like 
a stage pageant, unreal and monoto- 
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nous. It was as though my senses were 
numbed with cold, and the only warmth 
in life a single flame within of satisfied 
revenge. 

Would the story never end ? 

Ilis voice went on and on, in word- 
less monotone, like the diapason of an 
organ, while my own thoughts played 
riotous, inharmonious, staccato move- 
ments, without beginning or end. 

Now it was drawing to a close. I 
had not heard the words, but I had 
caught their meaning! And he had 
thought by mere bravado to check or 
put aside his retribution! I would 
listen to the very last. I would per- 
haps even comment upon his story be- 
fore | began my own. 

He had finished. 

‘* And so we wrote an imaginary let- 
ter which was to serve as your inspira- 
tion for the story,” he continued. 

What was that? ‘* An imaginary 
letter ?” 

But the letter I had found was real, 
the jewels were gone, and when the 
lid had closed it had sounded like a 
pistol shot; and had he not let the 
polished barrel in that drawer remain in 
sight to warn me that he was prepared 
for violence ? 

‘The gems are old mine-stones and 
worthy of resetting. Such jewels should 
reach the hands of the most skilful 
artisans.” 

Gems! Jewels! Whatis hesaying ? 
Surely this is not a part of his tale of 
marital infidelity ! 

** And I will dine with you at seven,” 
he goes on. 

“Dine with me ? 
who But wait. 
begin. 

‘* Will meet you at the jeweller’s, as I 
said, and when you have finished your 
story of marital infidelity, on the lines 
laid out by us, she shall judge which 
one shall go to print.” 

I heave one great sigh of relief, and a 
voice over my shoulder says : 

‘* It is grewsome, dear, and unhealthy, 
and it pains me here,” and my wife 
places her hand over her heart. 

I have wasted an hour, and I drop the 
sheets one by one into the glowing grate. 
I love my wife. My wife loves me. 

JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


He! The man 
““My wife,” I 

















A BEGGING LETTER. 


A FARCE IN 


ONE ACT. 


CHARACTERS : 


Miss PHYLLIS HARGRAVE. 
Mrs. FROTHINGHAM, her aunt, 


Time, January, 1893. 


SCENE. 


BOUDOIR, prettily furnished. 

A Door hung with curtains at 

back. Desk, R. Fireplace, L. 

Kitty stands before desk, her apron full 
of silver articles. 

Kitty: There! Dve been so busy 
lately that I haven’t touched this cor- 
ner of the room, and it’s all over dust. 
I guess Miss Phyllis ’d scold if I didn’t 
keep her little knick-knacks looking so 
shiny, never a speck on them. There’s 
the inkstand [puts articles on desk], 
and the pen-tray, and this, that looks 
for all the world like the thing the 
dentist fills your tooth with, and all the 
rest of the repoussé ; and here’s the 
morning’s mail. Such a pile of letters ! 
If I was Miss Phyllis, ’'d let the post- 
man open them all first to see if there 
were any explosives in them. What 
with the anarching and the murdering 
and the dynamiting and the quarantin- 
ing that goes on in the newspapers 
nowadays, one never knows what may 
happen. When I think of Miss Phyllis’s 
diamonds, and all the silver in’ the 
house, I just expect some night to wake 
up dead. Now, I wonder what’s in all 
of these letters ? Lots of bills, I know, 
and people asking for money. My! 
when I see all Miss Phyllis has to do, 
I’m glad ’'m not rich! (Turning over 
letters.) What a pity there are no 
postal cards! Well, I suppose I'd bet- 
ter be dusting behind this old thing. 
Ugh, how heavy it is! Why-y-y! 
what’s this? A letter down here in the 
dust, and not opened! (Reads:) ‘‘ Miss 
Phyllis F. Hargrave,” and if it isn’t 
dated last November! Why, it must 


Mr. RicHarpD Eaton, ‘‘ unemployed.” 
Kitty, the maid. 


Place, New York City. 


have lain there six weeks! Now re- 
member. It must have slipped down 
there that day the policeman rang the 
door-bell, and I had to hurry, or cook 
would have gone to the door. Now, 
what shall I do? Miss Phyllis is that 
particular about her letters, I know 
she'll never forgive me. ‘This one is so 
thick, and the handwriting is so bad, it 
must be very important! She ought to 
have it right away, but I’m afraid.— 
Oh, [I have it! Ill just put it among 
this morning’s letters, and she’ll never 
know the difference. She can blame 
the post-office all she likes ; they’re used 
to it. Oh, I do hope she won't find 
out; I shall be so scared ! There comes 
Miss Phyllis now! It’s the very bot- 
tomest of the pile. I’m so glad I 
thought of it in time. [Exit Kitty, R. 

(Voices and steps outside.) 

Phyllis (in hall): Why, no, aunty ! 
This way—have you really forgotten ? 

(Enter Mrs. Frothingham — and 
Phyllis. ) 

Mrs. F.: My dear, if you had been 
eighteen months trundling over the 
continent, driving from pillar to post 
with a son who expected to be amused, 
I think you would forget, too! And 
then, after rejoicing that you are well 
over it, and had seen the last of iron 
baths and sulphur baths and mud baths 
and chalybeate waters, and all the rest 
of those awful things—to come home 
with ten trunks and a convalescent, only 
to have your things searched for cholera 
germs, and people poking into your 
private affairs, and health officers ex- 
amining Tom, and custom officers ex- 
amining me, and both examining the 
trunks—I only wonder that I have any 
memory left. 

Phyllis: You poor thing! You have 
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had a dreadful time. 
is better. 

Mrs. F.: Yes; the rushing system 
really seemed to do him good. He says 
now that he is ready for any kind of a 
«* gilt-edged lark.” 

Phyllis : Why, aunty ! 

Mrs. F.: Yes, dear, I know. A 
year’s uninterrupted association with 
my son has very nearly ruined my re- 
spect for the English language. ‘Tom 
took a high degree in college slang when 
he graduated, and of course I’ve caught 
itfrom him. He says I have a natural 
leaning toward the picturesque, and 
that if ‘‘ I just hustle’ Pll soon know 
as much as he does. Heaven forbid ! 
But ’'m better than I was a month or 
two ago. Then, my language was al- 
most *‘ out of sight,” as Tom says. 

Phyllis: Tom evidently cultivates the 
national dialect. 

Mrs. I’. : He does, indeed. How nice 
everything does look! Quite as I left 
it, except that you’ve changed the wall- 
paper and carpet, and hung new cur- 
tains. And how are you, yourself ? 
Come here and let me have a look at 
you ! Why, child, youre pale! 
Are you well ? 

Phyllis: Quite well, aunty. 

Mrs. F. : Is anything the matter ?— 
is the mine still ‘** booming”? ‘Tom 
says silver is ‘* going up to blazes,” and 
you ought to have more money than you 
know what to do with. 

Phyllis : Perhaps—but not more than 
other people know what to do with. I 
assure you, aunty, I’m public prop- 
erty. I belong to the newspapers and 
the fashion-plates ; to the charitable 


I’m so glad Tom 


organizations and the ‘‘ Societies for 
‘ om. é eS. ay 

Badgering the Deserving Poor. J 

can’t even call my tastes my own. 


Each one of my friends thinks that my 
time ought to be entirely at her own 
disposal ; that I oughtn’t to mind havy- 
ing my gowns copied, my schemes 
thwarted, and myself continually warned, 
guided, and advised. If I don’t sub- 
scribe to every charity in the United 
States, give a ball a week, and permit 
picnic parties free access to my lawn, I 
am stingy and stuck-up; and, besides 
all this, expect me to educate innumer- 
able musical orphans, and send hordes 
of overworked clergymen to Europe. 
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Mrs. F.: I have always said that 
there should be a society for the ‘‘ Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to the Wealthy.” 
Lots of begging letters, I suppose ? 

Phyllis : Loads ! 

Mrs. F.: You ought to have some- 
body to help you, dear. Somebody to 
‘*sling the boodle” and ‘‘geta move on.” 

Phyllis: Aunty! 

Mrs. F.: Somebody to take the re- 
sponsibility off of your shoulders, I 
mean. 

Phyllis: Just what I think. I’m so 
glad you agree with me, aunty! 
“verybody seemed to think it was such 
a step. 

Mrs. F.: Nonsense; why, I’m de- 
lighted! I’ve been expecting it for a 
long while. Who is it, dear ? 

Phyllis: Oh, I don’t know yet—it 
was so hard to choose! Nobody satis- 
factory offered himself, and so I adver- 
tised. 

Mrs. F.: You—advertised ? 

Phyllis: Yes; the applicants are to 
call to-day, between the hours of twelve 
and two, so perhaps you'll see them and 
help me make up my mind. 

Mrs. F.: Why, Phyllis—this is— 
ahem !—a very unusual proceeding ! 

Phyllis: Why, no, aunty, it’s often 
done. 

Mrs. F.: But surely there can have 
been no need of it.. I remember to 
have seen such things in the news- 
papers, it’s true ; but I scarcely thought 
—there must have been plenty of choice 
without advertising ! 

Phyllis: Oh, there are places one 
could go, I suppose; but I thought 
advertising was simpler. ‘Then, you 
see, I could just state what I wanted. 

Mrs. F.: And, pray, what did you 
want ? 

Phyllis: Oh, a person of good char- 
acter and references, of course, and who 
could write a good hand, and was well 
informed on business topics. 

Mrs. I'.: Well, of course, it may be 
done, and things are very different now 
from what they were when I| was a girl, 
and I suppose ‘Tom would say that this 
was another example of the business-like 
tendency of the century; but I must 
say, Phyllis, that I never expected to see 
a niece of mine having to advertise for 
a suitable husband ! 
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Phyllis: Merey, no, aunty; what an 
idea! For a secretary ! 

Mrs. F.: That’s very different. What 
do you want a secretary for, pray ? 

Phyllis: Just what I’ve been telling 
you. ‘o—to— ** sling the boodle ” and 
“* get a move on ”—to answer my letters 
and attend to my business. 

Mrs. F.: I never heard of anything so 
foolish. It’s a woman, of course ? 

Phyllis: Why, no, aunty ; it needs a 
masculine mind. 

Mrs. F.: Masculine fiddlestick ! And 
your offers ? I know you’ve had plenty. 

Phyllis: Oh, my broker attends to 
them. 

Mrs. F.: Now, Phyllis, don’t prevari- 
cate! You know perfectly well that I 
meant offers of marriage. 

Phyllis: Let me see. (Consults mem- 
orandum.) Why, rather fewer than 
usual, lately. I haven't had one since 
Wednesday. 

Mrs. F. 
day ? 

Phyllis : Count Spermaceti. 
the next steamer home. 

Mrs. F.: ‘* Moses!” 

Phyllis: Aunty ! 

Mrs. F.: I beg your pardon, dear. 
I know it’s dreadful ; but I was so sur- 
prised —he has one of the finest titles in 
durope ! Why did you refuse him ? 

Phyllis: I’m not the bankruptey 
court. 

Mrs. F.: And what has become of all 
the others? When I left home there 
were four or five whom I would have 
‘* put money on,” as ‘l’om says. Where 
have they gone ? 

Phyllis : I don’t know. 
ask their creditors. 

Mrs. F.: Now, Phyllis!) There was 
young Talbot Morris; where’s he ? 

Phyllis: He’sin New York, I believe. 

Mrs. F.: Is he in business ? Does he 
do anything ? 

Phyllis: Oh, yes. He exhibits coats 
for a fashionable tailor. 

Mrs. F.: And young Van der Weyde ? 

Phyllis: He’s in Colorado for his 
health. 

Mrs. F.: Lung trouble ? 

Phyllis: No. Ile voted for the first 
time a year ago, and the excitement 
brought on nervous prostration ! 

Mrs. F.: Then there was Dick Eaton, 


who was it Wednes- 
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Tom’s friend ; such a thoroughly nice 
fellow. ‘Tom always said there were 
‘no flies on him.” I always thought 
that you and he 

Phyllis: Haven’t you heard ? 

Mrs. F.: No—what ? 

Phyllis: The firm went to pieces last 
month. They’ve lost everything. I 
haven’t seen him since. 

Mrs. F.: Dear me! It must have 
happened while we were in Switzer- 
land. And so he never proposed ? 

Phyllis (turning away): No. 

Mrs. F.: Poor ! I am 





fellow ! too 
sorry !—Why, my dear little girl ! 

(Enter Kitty, C.) 

Kitty : Miss Phyllis, there’s a gentle- 
man downstairs, and he says he’s come 
in answer to your advertisement. 

Phyllis: Very well, Kitty, I shall see 
him at once. (Door-bell rings.) 

[ Exit Kitty. 

Phyllis : You’ll excuse me, won’t you, 
auntie ? I sha’n’t be long ; just make 
yourself comfortable with a book, 

[ Exit Phyllis. 

Mrs. F. : Yes, my dear. Poor child! 
I do believe she cared about that fellow. 
What a shame! I certainly thought 
that he was in love with her. Every- 
thing pointed to it—flowers, candy, 
books, rides, drives and dances, and all 
the regular programme. And he was 
so nice and gentlemanly, and lots of 
money. Qh, it’s a great pity ! 

(Enter Kitty and Dick Eaton.) 

Kitty : Please wait here, Mr. Eaton. 
Miss Hargrave is engaged for a moment, 
but she will see you presently. 

| Exit Kitty. 

Dick (looking after her): 1 actually 
hadn’t the courage to say that I came in 
answer to that—Mrs. Frothingham. 

Mrs. F.: Dick, my dear boy ! 

Dick: ve just been ’round to see 
Tom. Dear old chap, he’s looking 
splendidly. And I see it’s in the family. 

Mrs. I*.: Flatterer! It’s a wonder 
I’m not a skeleton after all P’ve been 
through. And how are you ? 

Dick : Oh, ** I’m all right.” ‘* Fine 
as a fiddle.” I suppose you’ve heard ? 

Mrs. F.: Yes. O Dick, I’m so 
sorry ! 

Dick: Oh, don’t pity me, please! It’s 
the governor. He’s just breaking his 
heart, dear old chap! And I’m such a 
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lazy scoundrel—but don’t let’s talk 
about it. 

Mrs. F.: We won’t. I’m so glad to 
see you here. Phyllis was just saying 
that you hadn’t called for such a long 
while. 

Dick : Did she say that ? ‘ Bless her 
little Humph: I’m forgetting. 
The fact is—I’m not calling, Mrs. Froth- 
ingham. I’ve come in answer to an 
advertisement. 

Mrs. F. : You? 

Dick : Yes. Isn’t it pitiable? But 
it’s worse than it looks, even. [I’m aman 
looking for a place now; joined the 
noble army of unemployed ; got to work 
for my bread, to say nothing of butter. 
I tell you, Mrs. Frothingham, when I 
think what a deuced useless block I am, 
and the governor in this mess—‘** I want 
to kick somebody!” Isn’t it scandal- 
ous? Isn’t it shameful? Afterall he’s 
done for me, I don’t know enough to 
keep myself out of the workhouse. 

Mrs. F.: You don’t look as if that 
was imminent. 

Dick: Oh, clothes — yes — they’re 
about the only thing I’m provided with. 

Mrs. F. : But joking aside, there must 
be something: 

Dick: Not for me. What am I fit 
for? There is nothing that I can do 
that some fellow can’t do better. Let 
me see—let me reckon up my valuable 
accomplishments. Item: I can sample 
champagne and cigars; but they tell 
me that corner of the market is over- 
stocked. I can sing one song, and that’s 
enough to send me to penal servitude for 
life. Iecan swim, and shoot, and box, 
and take photographs ; but these quali- 
ties don’t command high prices nowa- 
days. Ihave always treated the world 
like a kodak—I press the button, you 
do the rest. What’s the use of trying to 
laugh at it? I’m of no more use than 
the average wedding-present—not half 
as ornamental. 

Mrs. F. : All this is very effective ! Do 
you think I can’t see through it, Dick, 
because I happen to be a woman? = Let 
us understand each other. If you think 
I'm going to permit you to come here 
and impose upon Phyllis—working up- 
on her feelings in that half-cynical fash- 
lon that is so taking to girls—you are 
completely mistaken. As Tom says, 
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““You can’t bunco in this ward!” I 
thought at one time that there was 
something between you. I hope I was 
mistaken—if I was not, I tell you once 
for all, it must not be resumed now. 
Oh, Dick Eaton, I am so disappointed 
in you! I thought at least you were a 
gentleman ! 

Dick : Mrs. Frothingham, you are 
unjust. You know, you must know, 
that I never had such an idea in my 
life! Ive been a lazy beggar, I know, 
and, I dare say, a worthless one ; but 
not a scoundrel. I don’t deny I came 
here with half a hope of seeing Phyllis ; 
and if you'd been shut out, as | have, for 
six weeks, from a sight of the girl you 
love—it wouldn’t seem too much to ask! 
As for what passed between us, I do not 
need your permission or countenance to 
drop all such ideas. I have had my 
dismissal from a higher source! and 
I didn’t come here to talk about it. I 
came here with another purpose, and a 
purely business-like one, the hope of 
getting some honest employment. God 
knows, you might guess how hard up [ 
um when I stoop to ask it from her ! 

Mrs. F. : I should like to believe you, 
and I'll try to, for Tom’s sake. But 
surely there must be something that you 
could do with your education— 

Dick : Oh, my education! These last 
weeks, Mrs. Frothingham, have proved 
the worth of my education! I wasn’t 
even educated to a knowledge of my 
own ignorance! Oh, I’ve had some 
pretty humiliating experiences lately. 
I was disqualified on my first trial, be- 
cause when they showed me a type- 
writer I thought it worked with a crank, 
like a hand-organ. I’ve tried everything. 
I even wrote for the examination as 
common school teacher. You'd say 
that with my education [ could surely 
do ¢hat. But 1 couldn’t remember but 
one date—1776—the discovery of Amer- 
ica. It was worse in literature. I wrote 
a beautiful biography of Edgar A. Poe, 
and then found out that it wasn’t the 
football man they wanted, but another 
fellow! So then I almost gave up. This 
ad. was my last chance, or a clerkship. 
And those don’t go begging. 

Mrs. F.: You poor boy! I am sorry 
I spoke so; but I was angry. I under- 
stand now, and I do hope she'll take 
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you. I'll leave you to try your best. Hold 
up your head, and don't forget you’re 
a working member of society. [ Exit. 

Dick: I wonder why she never an- 
swered that letter! It wasn’t like her, 
to ignore me so utterly, after all, and 
she must have expected it. My luck, I 
suppose. I’m almost tempted to ask 
her ; but no, it would be madness now. 
A month ago—and perhaps I might 
have had some chance. Ah, how differ- 
ent it all was six weeks ago! How little 
I dreamed that a time might come 
when I could speak and would not! 

. . Perhaps she never received it 
That's impossible. I posted it with my 
own hands at 3 A.M.! But it was so 
unlike her to take no notice ! Ah, well, 
it’s all over now, and perhaps it’s best ; 
for if she had said yes, how could | 
have dragged her into this beastly mess ! 
I must be ve ry careful when she comes, 
and ignore it as she has done. Here she 
Is how. 

(Knter Phyllis. ) 

Phyllis: It’s too vexatious! Nobody 
seems to suit! I might have a dozen 
office-boys and a hundred octogenarians 
—but not one secretary! Oh, dear, 
where’s aunty ? I must get her to help 
me, it’s such a fearfully busy morning— 
Mr. Katon ! 

Dick (stiffly) : Miss Hargrave, I came 
in answer to— 

Phyllis: Oh, I’m so glad! Where 
have you been for so long? You’ve 
quite forgotten your old friends ! 

Dick (still stiff) : I came in answer to 
an ad 

Phyllis: Sit down. Oh, pe needn’t 
look at the clock—it’s early yet ; we’ve 
plenty of time for a nice long talk. 

Dick : But I’m afraid I’m keeping 
you ? 

Phyllis: Not at all. It’s one of my 
idle mornings. I was just wishing for 
something to do. You mustn’t think 
I have forgotten you because I didn’t 
write or—or anything. I can’t tell you 
how sorry I am, and 

Dick: Oh, please don’t! I under- 
stand ; that’s one of the reasons why I 
ame in answer to your 

Phyllis: You have been thinking all 
kinds of bitter things of your friends, I 
am afraid ; but, indeed, you are wrong. 
I—we’ve been thinking a great deal 











about you, and I—we knew that it would 
really only be a stimulus to you to ex- 
ert your talents. You have so many 
talents, you know, and 

Dick (rising): Miss Hargrave—you 
don’t understand. I 

Phyllis: Yes ? 

Dick : I came in answer to your ad- 
vertisement ! 

Phyllis: You, Mr. Eaton ? 

Dick: Yes. Don’t look so surprised. 
Don’t laugh ! You see, I found I must 
do something—I had tried everything. 
I—I saw your advertisement in the 
“want” column. I couldn’t make up 
my mind whether to try for it or one 
which wanted a ‘‘ young man to drive 
milk-wagon ; must be sober, honest, and 
industrious,” or one for a ‘* general 
young man for respectable housework ”— 
no, no; I mean, ** for light, genteel em- 
ployment.” But I finally decided to 
come here. 

Phyllis: Thank you. I am really 
flattered by your preference. (Laughs. ) 

Dick : Oh, please don’t laugh! It’s 
cruel ! 

Phyllis: I can’t help it! It’s per- 
fectly ridiculous! (Laughs.) You my 
secretary! Oh, I must call aunty and 
tell her! 

Dick: Wait! Don’t call Mrs. Froth- 
ingham, please! We—we can settle it 
so much better ourselves—here—alone, 
you know. 

Phyllis: Oh, can we ? 

Dick: Yes. I haven’t seen you for so 
long, you know. You must remember 
that! Not since the Van der Weydes’ 
ball, I think. Do you remember how 
we sat out the german in the conserva- 
tory ? 

Phyllis : Yes, I remember. 

Dick : I’ve got the rose you gave me, 
still. 

Phyllis: Have you? Where ? 

Dick : Well, I—I can’t exactly show 
it—I mean, I can’t just get it out now 
—this minute.  It’s—it’s next my heart, 
you see 

Phyllis: Oh, pray, don’t trouble your- 
self; I believe you. But did you come 
here at this unearthly hour merely to 
tell me this ? 

Dick: No; only to tell you—- 

Phyllis: I know. But I’m afraid you 
won't suit. (Laughs. ) 
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Dick : I—won’t suit ? 

Phyllis: No. You see, I wanted—I 
expected a competent person, and, 
really, Mr. Eaton, I hardly think you 
would be of any use in the position. 
(Laughs. ) 

Dick : For the what— ? 

Phyllis: For the ‘‘ light, genteel em- 
ployment.” 


Dick: Oh—ah—yes, I understand. 
I had forgotten. But you oughtn’t to 


send me away without a hearing. You 
might take me on approval, as it were 
as they sell horses—on twenty days’ trial. 

Phyllis: I could tell in twenty min- 
utes. 

Dick: Then take twenty minutes. 
T'wenty minutes isn’t much! Oh, it 
would be unkind to send me away with- 
out proving my capabilities. I may 
have some valuable business talent lying 
dormant for you to discover. I never 
was able to discover it myself; but 
there’s no telling what you may do! 

Phyllis: Well, what salary do you 
ask ? 

Dick : Nothing. Ill come for love. 

Phyllis: I’ m afraid I have no balance 
at that bank. 

Dick: Well, I won’t press for cash pay- 
ment. Oh, dotrymeonce! You have no 
idea how indispensable to your hap— 
to your comfort I shall become! I shall 
be so respectful and attentive, and so de- 
voted 

Phyllis: To what ? 

Dick: To you—to my business, of 
course. 

Phyllis: Are you really seriqus ? 

Dick: I was never more serious in my 
life. 

Phyllis: I’m afraid that’s not saying 
much. However, I will give you a trial. 

Dick: Oh, you angel! 

Phyllis: There’s my morning’s mail— 
but stopa moment. Have you any idea 
of a secretary’s duties ? 

Dick: Haven’t 1? Let me see. 
open and answer all your letters. 

Phyllis: Right. What next? 

Dick: I shall go over your accounts, 
I suppose, and I shall interview all the 
people who want to borrow money of 
you 

Phyllis: Then you’ll never have time 
for anything else. 

Dick: Then I shall carry your wraps 








I shall 





. Yes—sit down there at the desk, 
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for you, and go with you to the theatre, 
and see that nobody bothers or vexes 
you, and comfort you if you’re unhappy, 
an¢ 

Phyllis: I’m afraid I couldn’t afford 
such valuable services! No—the mail 
will do to begin with. Look at it. I 
have to go through that pile almost every 
day! You shall go through it to-day. 
and 
open each letter and read it aloud, and 
then tell me how you think it ought to 
be answered. Do you understand ? 

Dick: Perfectly. Are you joking ? 

Phyllis: Why, of course not! 

Dick (sits at desk): Oh, very well! 
I merely thought I would ask. Here’s 
pen, ink, and 

Phyllis: Well, what are you waiting 
for? If you’re not a little quicker you 
won’t earn your salary. 

Dick (aside): No mortal could do 
that. I’m sure she’s chaffing me! (‘Takes 
up a letter.) ‘This is a bad beginning— 
a bill! 

Phyllis (indifferently) : How much ? 

Dick: A fan—$750. Good Lord! Do 
they always cost that ? 

Phyllis: No. This one 
painted. 

Dick: I think I’ll take to fan-paint- 
ing. Well (tears it up) I know hes to 
do with that kind anyhow. 

Phyllis: What have you done? 

Dick: That’s what I always do. 

Phyllis: I dare say. I always pay my 
bills. 

Dick: Never encourage habits of use- 
less extravagance. What’s this? (Opens 
letter. ) 


Dear Mapam: Please send your age, 
height, color of hair and eyes, and ‘amount of 
fortune, at once, to our Matrimonial Exchange 
Bureau. We have a large stock of Titled Bach- 
elors on hand of any Nationality, and can easily 
fit you with something appropriate at short 
notice. All our Titles are warranted genuine. 

Yours, ete., 








was hand- 


Jones & SMITH. 

Good gracious! 

Phyllis: Oh, that’s nothing! I get 
plenty of those. You can treat it as you 
do your bills. 

Dick: I hope so. 
promising — square 
hand—(reads) : 


This looks quite 
envelope— manly 


DEAR MApAm: Providence having blessed 
you with an ample fortune, I feel no hesitation 
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in applying to you for a sum wherewith to send 
my invalid wife and six small children to the 
South for the winter. Contributions, including 
parlor-car seats, can be sent to *‘ Deserving,” 
blank street, blank. P.S.: 1 will remember 
you in my prayers. 

Phyllis: There! that’s a specimen. 
Now, how do you propose to answer 
that ? 

Dick : Let me see. Why, that’s not 
hard! (Writing.) he copy-books say, ° 
always model your style on that of your 
correspondent. 


Mr. DESERVING. 

Dear Sir: Providence having blessed you 
with an amazing fund of impudence, [ feel no 
hesitation in declining to send your wife and 
six invalid children to the South for the winter. 
P. S.: L will remember my own prayers. 


Will that do ? 

Phyllis: It’s rather abrupt; but I 
dare say you'll improve. What's next ? 

Dick: The next is different. It 
begins at the end, and then takes a bit 
out of the middle, goes back to the 
front again, and criss-crosses over the 
other two. It’s rather hard to make 
out—let me see. (Reads.) ‘* My dear- 
est Phyllis: I have been so frightfully 
busy r 

Phyllis (starting up): Why, Dick 
Eaton, give that to me this minute ! 

Dick : Don’t you want me to answer 
it ? 

Phyllis: It’s from May Gardner, and 
you knew it as well as I did. 

Dick : What do you mean ? 

Phyllis : Well, if men aren’t the—as 
if you weren’t awfully attentive to her 
last winter ! 

Dick: 1? I was never attentive in 
my life to anything but 

Phyllis: Your ‘‘ light, genteel em- 
ployment ” ? 

Dick: My duties as secretary 
(coughs). If you are quite ready, Miss 
Hargrave, we will proceed. 

Phyllis: I am quite at your service, 
Mr. Eaton. 

Dick : I conelude, then, that you 
desire to answer Miss Gardner’s letter 
yourself ? 

Phyllis (laughing): Wouldn’t May 
be surprised to see your handwriting on 
the envelope ! 

Dick : Why, certainly not! I mean 
—she would certainly understand. 








Phyllis (with dignity) : I don’t think 
that follows. (Aside.) May never told 
me that. 

Dick (opens letter): This one has a 
crest. (Reads; excited.) Oh, this is 
too much ! 

Phyllis: What do you mean ? 

Dick: Of all the infernal imperti- 
nence! The unadorned and _ blazing 
cheek ! 

Phyllis: What 7s the matter? Oh, 
what is it ? 

Dick (furious) : It’s a proposal ! From 
that three-ply-all-wool-and-a-yard-wide 
idiot, Van der Weyde! From that 
deadly little fool, who hasn’t as much 
sense as a canton-flannel rabbit, and 
barely enough weight to keep his feet on 
the sidewalk. Why, that measly little 
atom got dropped three times running at 
college, and the third time he got 
dropped so far that it took a week of 
pick-me-ups to set him on his legs 
again! And this thing has dared! Oh, 
I wish I'd finished him that day last 
winter when we boxed at the club! I 
wouldn’t leave enough of him to get 
into one of those little waistcoats of his. 

Phyllis: Mr. Eaton, pray calm your- 
self. What does Mr. Van der Weyde 
say ? 

Dick: Do you want me to read all 
that sickening stuff ? Oh, the inherent 
vanity in women is a vice that no civili- 
zation can eradicate ! It’s the one seri- 
ous blot on the feminine character. It’s 
—oh, the little beast ! You don’t want 
me to read it? You do? ‘* My dear 
Miss Hargrave: Our long acquaintance 
must have proved to you the intensity 
and depth of my affection—” Phew— 
depth! Why, that little idiot is so shal- 
low you couldn’t scoop up a good hand- 
ful of sense! ‘* My adoration has, I 
flatter myself, not been wholly unwel- 
come or unpleasant to you.” It’s my 
opinion the man’s weak-minded. Yes, 
of course, that explains it. Poor little 
beggar! ‘* —and I hope by return post 
to hear that I may have the inexpress- 
ible happiness of some near day calling 
you my wife.” Oh, I wish I had him 
here! I wish I had him here! 

Phyllis (aside): | wonder if he is 
really jealous ? 

Dick (rushing to desk): Dll answer 
it! Oh, yes, I'll answer it. He'll 
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never write another, you may “ bet 
vour life” on that! (Writes:) ‘* Van 
Rensselaer Van Hoorn Van Cortlandt 
Van der Weyde. Sir: The insolence 
which prompted you to address this 
proposal—whose degrading terms are 
held in abhorrence by the lady to whom 
it is addressed—has P 

Phyllis: Stop, Mr. 
say I refused him. 

Dick : You—you accept that beast ? 
Oh, Phyllis—I 

Phyllis: Just like a man! I didn’t 
say I accepted him, either. I said—no 
—on second thought, I won’t say any- 





Eaton, I didn’t 





thing. We'll lay it aside for future 
consideration. 
Dick : Let me tear it up! 


Phyllis : No, indeed ; give it to me! 

Dick (aside): I must get this done. 
I can’t stand any more of it. (Aloud :) 
These don’t need answers, Miss Har- 
grave. Advertisements, newspapers, 
circulars—the idea of a man who owes 
every tailor in New York presuming to 
ask—Good heavens ! 

Phyllis: Yes ? 

Dick (aside ; dazed) : It’s my own let- 
ter! The one I wrote before the smash ! 
How on earth did it get here? And 
it’s not opened ! She never saw— 

Phyllis: What is it ? 

Dick: Oh, nothing. (Aside :) She 
mustn’t see it now, of course. 

Phyllis: Are the letters all finished ? 
I thought I saw another. 


Dick : All—that is—but— 
Phyllis: Well ? 
Dick : All but one. 


Phyllis: Let me hear that, then, and 
be done with it. 

Dick (aside) : How I wish you could 
be done with it! (Aloud:) It isn’t 
very important, Miss Hargrave. 

Phyllis: Then what are you waiting 
for ? 

Dick: It’s only a begging letter, of 
the commonest—the most ordinary kind 
—you don’t want to hear it—it’s not— 
it’s not interesting. Ill just slip it into 
my pocket and answer it. 

Phyllis: Oh, no! I want to hear it 
first. 

Dick: Oh, but really—there’s noth- 
ing in it—it would only bore you. It 
scems to have been written by an un- 
educated person; a very poor person, 
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I should say. (Aside) That’s the truth. 
(Aloud) I don’t think. 

Phyllis: I think I shall have to read 
it, Mr. Eaton! (Aside) I wonder what 
he’s keeping from me ? (Aloud) If you 
don’t want to read it, give it to me. 

Dick : Oh, but indeed—you oughtn’t 
to read it—it’s positively fulsome, you 
know, and some of the expressions are 

—are horribly mawkish! It’s—it’s really 
a low sort of a letter, you know, and 
not at all the thing. 

Phyllis: I insist upon 
letter at once ! 

Dick: O Phyllis, don’t, pray don’t! 
I beg you, don’t read that letter! I 
have | important reasons. 


reading that 


Phyllis: Hand it here ! 
Dick : [beg of you—you will ? (hands 


letter). It’s all over. 

Phyllis (examining letter) : His own 
handwriting! The date six weeks ago 
—why what can this mean ? (Reads): 


“My darling Phyllis”—his darling 
Phyllis— ‘* your lover forever, Dick ” 


—why—y—what—Oh, I understand! 
Oh, poor fellow! Oh, I—(hands letter). 
It is rather fulsome—and—and mawk- 
ish, Mr. Eaton ; but it had best be an- 
swered at once ! 

Dick : You wish me to write—to an- 
swer this ? 

Phyllis: It seems to require an answer. 

Dick : But won’t you tell me what to 
say ? 

Phyllis: Certainly not. I employ a 
secretary to save me that trouble. 

Dick (at desk): I wonder if she cares ? 
I may as well try! (Aloud) Ahem! 
‘*My dear Mr. Eaton: In writing the 
proposal which I received to-day, you 
seem very strangely to have forgotten 
the difference between us. You can 
hardly expect, were you twice as vain 
and selfish as you are, that under the 
circumstances I could ever stoop to such 
a worthless—good-for-nothing 

Phyllis : Dick ! Dick !! 

Dick: ‘* Who is utterly without pros- 
pects of anything but the almhouse—’ 

Phyllis: You know I wouldn’t say 
that, Dick ! 

Dick : ** Therefore 
your very impertinent proposal, 
remain 

Phyllis : 
another word. 








I beg to decline 
and 





Stop it! You sha’n’t write 


O Dick ! 
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é Dick : Won’t it do, dear ? Doesn’t it 
‘ suit ? 
r Phyllis: No! It’s simply execrable ! 
i Such bad style, so effusive! Oh, you'll 
never do—I’ll dictate it. Sit still 
and be very attentive. ‘‘My darling 
Dick - 





Dick : You angel ! 
Phyllis: ‘* You are a dear—darling— 
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IN AFTER DAYS. 


and I thought you didn’t care for me— 
but I was wrong, wasn’t I? And so I 
remain——” 
Dick: What! What!! 
Phyllis: ‘‘ Yours forever.” 
Dick : Phyllis !! 
(Curtain.) 


ANNA RoBeson Brown. 


IN AFTER DAYS. 


In after days, when you and I are parted,— 
When Death’s mysterious veil is drawn between 

Our fateful lives,—will you, still loving-hearted, 
Think tenderly sometimes of what has been ?¢ 


Not in your busy hours ;—life is too real 
Always to wear the tinge of fond regret, 

And men must work ; so to your heart, tho’ leal, 
Will come some moments when you will forget. 


But when you watch the golden daylight dying,— 
When o’er the earth the lengthening shadows creep,— 

When down the hills the evening breeze comes sighing 
To kiss the silent waters as they sleep ; 


When thro’ the darkening sky the stars break slowly, 
Remote and still, like quivering points of light,— 

And Nature’s throbbing heart, in slumber holy, 
Rests tremulously in the arms of Night ;— 


Ah, will you then look back, with tender yearning, 
‘l'o dream of one whose web of life is spun ?— ~* 
One who grew weary of forever learning 
The hopeless tasks that Fate commanded done. 


Or is our love, with all its beauty, only 
‘“*A dream and a forgetting,” fond and fleet ? 

Nay, dear; methinks your heart—still true, tho’ lonely— 
Will keep remembrance of a past so sweet. 


So from that past some word by dead lips spoken 
Shall come to say it has not been in vain, 

While one by one the slender threads are broken 
That Fate has knotted in Life’s tangled skein. 


. FLORENCE. 
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THE BEAUTY WITH GOLDEN HAIR. 





OLLOWING mys- 
terious laws of 
affinity, certain 
types of feminin- 
ity attract us 
more than others. 
Roger de Pontual 
was irresistibly 
attracted by gold- 
en hair—he could 
never see the back of a pretty yellow 
head without longing to follow its owner. 

Sometimes he found his charmer pos- 

sessed of a pretty face, and then would be- 

gin asort of tender attraction. Though 
now he was past thirty, and had more 
than once been disillusionized, he still 
followed up his quest for a ‘* perfect 

blonde beauty” with the eagerness of a 

young Jason in search of his ‘Toinon. 

One season, in Paris, the gay circles had 
become wild over tableaux. Roger, with 
the rest of his world, joined in arranging 
them, and in this way his elusive ideal 
was presented in exquisite perfection. 

It was the beautiful scene of the meet- 
ing of Faust and Marguerite. 

Chaste Gretchen, wrapt in contempla- 
tion, descends slowly the steps of the 
church to the sound of sacred music. 
When the curtain parted, Roger sud- 
denly found himself near the footlights, 
dazzled by the sight of Gretchen. 
Just such a dainty, slender creature he 
had never before seen, but most won- 
derful of all was her marvellous blonde 
hair. It fell down to her feet. Pont- 
ual immediately was seized with one of 
his violent ‘‘ attractions.” As soon as the 
curtain closed he lost no time in seeking 
his hostess, whom he beset with ques- 
tions concerning the identity of the 

















fair Gretchen. He learned that she 
was a young Russian, Mlle. Vassilieff 


by name, who had only lately come to 
live in Paris, where her beauty was mak- 
ing her famous. When the tableaux 
ended, Roger watched the beauty as she 
moved about the salons, and her every 
movement enchanted him. Her hair 
was reddish, fine, thick—all that was 


perfect! Then her figure was so supple, 
her eyes so gray and kittenish, and 
her smile—the smile conquered. Before 
the evening was over Roger was presented 
to his ideal, and by his skilful manceu- 
vres succeeded in obtaining permission 
to call on her parent’s receiving day. 

Then began a time of enchantment. 
The Vassilieffs did not appear to have 
much money, living in the most modest 
manner, though frequenting the best 
society, and Roger grew intensely jealous 
of the attentions Sacha received. From 
the day of his first visit his eyes hardly 
left her head, and her hair became for 
him a magic snare, for Sacha, quickly 
perceiving this fascination, began an 
exquisite coquetry in arranging it. Now 
she let it hang in a heavy braid, now 
she tied it with a blue ribbon, then 
twisted it in a thick coil. Pontual, 
grown less reserved each day, as his god- 
dess drew nearer, would bend over her 
head in eestasies, inhaling breaths from 
its delicate perfume, and on the point 
of telling his adoration, when sudden 
recollections would drive him from her, 
‘* Isall this beauty real ?” For too often 
he had found his ideal a delusion, and 
himself the victim of a hairdresser’s art. 

But Sacha’s feminine instinct divined 
his uneasiness, so one day, when left 
léte-a-téle with Roger, she turned the 
conversation on women’s trickiness in 
regard to their hair. 

** As forme, I am above fear. See!” 
And with one gesture she released her 
golden tresses from their fastenings, so 
that they fell in one unbroken mass to 
her feet. Pontual could scarcely keep 
his hands from it. He soon left her, but 
one thought possessed him : 

‘‘Sacha! Sacha!” 

Then he doubted. Though Mlle, 
Vassilieff was a lady, she was poor, and 
her circumstances were not such as to 
entitle her to great expectations. Roger 
tried to avoid her. It was impossible ; 
her fascination was too great. So one 
day he asked Mlle. Vassilieff’s hand of 
her mother, Sacha herself accepted. 
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him only on the condition that her 
Russian maid should go with her. After 
the wedding trip they went to live on 
Roger’s estate in Tillaye. Here his 
friends and relations were very curious 
over his bride. Her beauty, his roman- 
tic marriage, all combined, made Sacha 
the object of a suspicious criticism which 
became the terror of her life. Her 
faithful maid never left her without 
reassuring her, ‘* Madame’s hair is safe ; 
all is well.” 

For, alas! the hair was false ; and 
Sacha, marrying at first for ‘*a good 
match,” was now fond of her husband, 
and terrified lest he discover her decep- 
tion. Then, too, she suffered intensely ; 
for her red braids, attached bit by bit to 
her natural hair, pulled the fine skin, 
and where formerly she removed this 
false hair at night she now was obliged 
to wear it. She determined to go to 
Paris to consult a hairdresser, but for 
fear of attracting attention she changed 
her route several times, like a fugitive 
fleeing from justice. Even this she 
dared not do often, for her jealous 
sister-in-law tried to bribe the Russian 
maid, to discover if Sacha’s hair were 
false. Pontual suspected nothing, and 
when Sacha, ashamed of her fraud, had 
reached the point where she could con- 
fess to her husband, he, on his part, 
would suddenly be seized with trans- 
ports over her hair. ** It is that which 
made me love you,” he cried. 


Poor Sacha! By this time her phys- 
ical torture, joined to her efforts at con- 
cealment, made her sleepless, and it so 
wore on her that at last one day her 
system succumbed to the terrible strain, 
and she died. Pontual was inconsola- 
ble. He sent every one from the room. 
No one should touch her. ‘* Sacha! 
Sacha!” he called, burying his hands 
in her hair, and covering it with kisses. 
At last he took the scissors and started 
to cut it; he must always preserve this, 
her chief beauty. As he tenderly raised 
a lock in his fingers, and held the scis- 
sors close to her head, he fell back in 
dismay. He had discovered the decep- 
tion that he had so long been the victim 
of—his wife was only like others, after 
all. Iler beautiful hair, which was her 
fascination, was false, a lie. She had 
deceived him. 

He threw the hair from him, and was 
about to tear it from her head and stamp 
on it. Then he paused ; it seemed a 
profanation, for, after all, he loved her. 
He believed she had loved him, and she 
had made him completely happy. 

All night he watched by her body, 
and when the day came the Russian 
maid assisted him in robing his dead 
wife in white and draping the hair and 
shoulders with a veil. He never left 
her until she was hidden from sight, and 
the secret of her golden hair was buried 
with her.—Adapted from the French of 
André Theuriet by Edith Benson. 
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Ou! how I love thy endless shades of green, 
Pure valley, stretching to the bended skies ! 

And oh! the ecstasy, with dream-kissed eyes, 

‘To float adown the droning air serene, 

Which hangs above thee like a crystal sheen 

Of deep serenity—till dreaming dies 

In purple mists from which the Catskills rise, 
And fringe with amethyst the fading scene. 

Or else to watch the slowly setting sun 

Spill all his colors on thy western rim, 

And leave them there, till from behind the trees 
‘The moon climbs skyward, like a lonely nun, 
And from sheer gentleness makes all things dim. 
I thank thee, vale, for moments such as these ! 


A. L. DONALDSON. 





























how easy it is to makea good tele- 

phone, ahi h can be used with per- 
fect results for any distance less than a 
quarter of a miles Without any doubt 
a good many of you have some boy friends 
not very far away, but yet too far to go 
to see when bad weather prevails, or after 
it has grown dark in the early evenings 
of these wintry days. Just think what 
fine fun it would be to sit by the window 
at any time when you cannot go out, on 
rainy or snowy days, for instance, and, 
instead of having to stay all alone, look- 
ing out at the cold, dreary weather, to 
be able to call to Johnny, who, we will 
say, lives in the third house down the 
street, and to talk over all manner of 
things. What plans you could make 
for sunny days, and how quickly it would 
help the disagreeable hours to pass 
away. 

Well, now, let me see if I can make you 
understand exactly how to go to work. 
The whole idea depends, you know, 
on placing a thin sheet of metal, or, if 
you wish, of some substance like that of 
which the head of adrum is made, in such 
a position that when the diaphragm—as 
the sheet of metal or drum-head is called 
—at one end of the line is connected to 
the diaphragm at the other by a wire, 
then any sounds made at either end will 
be heard at the other. So, then, first we 
must put our diaphragm in position to 
be used. It must be firmly fastened, 
but at the same time be perfectly free to 
move, or, rather, to tremble, whenever 
the little waves of sound strike it, for you 
must remember whenever you are using 
your telephone that the sound comes to 
you over the wire in wonderful little 
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waves, altogether too small to see. Se- 
lect a good strong piece of drum-head or 
of thin, stout brass, whichever is handi- 
est, and lay it aside for a moment while 
we make the framework to hold it. 
This framework may be nothing but 
a good piece of pine board three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and twenty inc hes long 
by thirteen wide, with 
a hole eight inches in 
Mee eut in the 
middle of it, as you see 
in Fig. 1. It is better 
to raise this board by 
fastening two strips of Fig. 1. 
wood to the long sides, as this makes the 
board a sounding-board, such as you will 
find men put in a piano to increase the 
volume of sound. You will then have 
a complete framework like Fig. 2. If 








Fig, 2 


you put this in a window, you will need 
another board across the window to hold 
it. But this is a detail which depends 
on the place where you are to put your 
telephone, and so, in this, as in a great 
deal of the work of putting up the instru- 
ment, you must use your judgment. 

sut now we must finish our tele- 
phone. If you are going to use a sheet 
of thin metal, cut out a round piece big 
enough to cover the hole in the board ; 
if you are going to use a piece of drum- 
head, cut out a piece of about the same 
size, and tack it over the hole, placing the 
tacks so that the skin cannot tear easily. 
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If you are to use the drum-head dia- 
phragm, that will have to be stretched, 
which is a rather difficult thing to 

© 2 © do. However, if 
you will punch two 
holes near the centre 
of the skin, say one 
and a half inches 
apart, and then bore 
a hole in each of two 
large pennies—these 
are to be used over the little holes 
in the skin to keep them from tearing— 
you can readily stretch it by running a 
stout string up through one hole, down 











through the other, tying the ends under- 
neath and hanging a weight on the 
string. You must then wet the skin 
just a little and let it hang until it is 
perfectly dry again, when it will be 
all ready to use, “and will look like this. 





Fig. 3. 


Of course, you have got to make two 
of these telephones, one for each end 
of the line. 

The only thing left to do is to string 
the line of wire between the houses, 
and to connect this wire at each end 
_s the telephones. Buy enough No. 

18 B. & S. wire to cover the distance 
(B. & S. stands for Browne & Sharp's 
gauge, and the storekeeper will think 
you are very wise if you ask for it this 
way). Bear in mind that every time the 
wire touches anything its power to carry 
sound is lessened just so much. So 
keep it away from all the trees as much 
as you can, and when you have to fasten 
it, to hold it up, use a little piece of 


well-made string bent into a bow. 
Use as many of these insulators as 
you need to guy the line and turn 


corners. Be sure never to turn a 


7 


square corner. Avoid it in this way. 

















When you are ready to fasten the wire 
to the telephones, pass one end through 
one of the little holes, through the 
cent, through the other cent, down 
through the second hole, and tie it down 
firmly by winding around the main wire 
just as you did if you stretched the 
drum-head properly ; now pull the wire 
very taut all along the line, and, if pos- 
sible, get some older boy to do it with 
a block and tackle, and finally, fasten 
the second telephone to the line just as 
you did the first. 

Your line will look something like 
Fig. 4, only, of course, the figure is 
drawn all out of proportion. 

If you are not surprised to find how 
well you can talk I shall be astonished, 
and it will cost so little that any one 
will be willing to help you out. 


Ilow many of you have ever stood 
still long enough to notice a little bird 
after he has had enough to eat and has 
flown up to the limb of some small 
tree? When next summer comes you 
just notice, and you will see how care- 
fully he cleans himself ; but the funni- 
est part of it all is to see him use the 
limb of the tree, where he is perched, 
for a napkin, for that is just what he 
does. Some birds even use the limb for 
a dish, where they cut up their food. 
But we shall have many talks about 
birds and all the little tricks they know 
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how to play. When you get well ac- 
quainted with them I shall tell you how 
to stuff them, and how best to prepare 
their eggs for your collection. 


Speaking of collections calls to mind 
that a great number of you are doubt- 
less working hard trying to fill up your 











foreign-stamp album. If you watch 
carefully what I shall have to say to 
you it will not be a great while before I 
shall have a very pleasant talk on this 
subject. You will enjoy it, because I 
intend to do something which will be of 
great value to you. But I am not ready 
to say what it all is, just now. 
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KALITY versus Romance in Souru 
CentrRaL Arrica, By James John- 
ston, M.D. This is one of the most 
original contributions to the literature 

of African travel. The author is an American 
physician who spent twenty years in the island 
of Jamaica. Being a Christian and philan- 
thropist, also a thinker, as well as a close 
student of the physical side of human nature, 
it occurred to him that perhaps the Christian- 
ized and intelligent biacks of p ie would be 
good material from which to select mission- 
aries for work in the Dark Continent. He 
therefore organized an expedition at his own 
expense, taking with him six Jamaicans, and 
he crossed South Central Africa by a route 
nearly five thousand miles long. He makes 
the highly honorable boast that although he 
went through many savage tribes and nations, 
some of whom had never before seen a white 
man, he did no slaying of human beings, nor 
did he lose a single member of his own party 
through violence or death. One result of his 
wisdom and forbearance is that his book lacks 
the adventure and excitement of some records 
of African travel. The most interesting por- 
tions of the text are the author’s criticisms of 
existing mission methods in Africa. He has 
little faith in the Christianization of the blacks 
by the usual course of preaching and teach- 
ing, and urges that civilizing agencies should 
be used first, long, and in spite of the many 
discouragements that are inevitable. Mission- 
ary societies will not like the tone of the book, 
yet the writer’s Christian spirit is earnest, and 
his experience among the natives backs his 
opinions strongly. The illustrations deserve 
high commendation ; there are fifty of them, 
all of full-page size, and made directly from 
photographs taken by the author; they are not 
mere ** half-tones,” either, but good photograv- 
ures, and almost all the subjects are natives, 
among them being the noted King Khama. 
A good route-map accompanies the volume. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


PictURESQUE BERKSHIRE. Many thousands 
of summer visitors have learned that ‘‘ the 
Berkshires,” in Massachusetts, are so full of 
charming views that one must go there for 
years to find them all; yet even the veteran 
cottager or summer boarder will be astonished 
at the wealth of illustration in ‘* Picturesque 
Berkshire.” There are twelve hundred pict- 





ures in this book, and although a few are of mills 
and business blocks in the towns, nine-tenths 
wre of landscapes and houses which no pur- 
chaser of the work would willingly omit. In- 
deed, the pictures crowd one another so close- 
ly that they lose their full effect , were they 
separately mounted on cards, or each given a 
page to itself, their values would seem much 
greater. The descriptive text is voluminous ; 
as the pages are about a foot square, exclusive 
of margin, there is room for much. Besides 
the general text there are articles by Mr. Albert 
Hardy (specially illustrated), Senator Dawes 
and his daughter, Miss Anna L. Dawes. the 
Goodale sisters and their mother, Professor 
John Bascom, and other well-known natives 
and residents of Berkshire County. Most of the 
illustrations are photographic ‘‘half-tones,” 
and the camera artist has used rare taste in his 
selections of subjects. All who were born in 
Berkshire or have even visited there will want 
this book. (The W. F, Adams Company, 
Springfield, Mass.) 


ALLEGRETTO. By Gertrude Hall. Ilus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. There is always a 
pleasing surprise when an author writes some- 
thing unlike anything that has come from the 
same pen. Miss Hall is author of a volume of 
short stories, ‘‘Far From To-day,” that is 
remarkable for strength and dignity, yet now 
she gives us a volume of airy verse in as merry 
mood as its title implies. The cruel yet true 
saying that when Pegasus is mounted by a 
woman he immediately gallops to a graveyard 
finds an exception in this instance, for there 
isn’t a dismal line in the book. The illustra- 
tions, which are abundant, are sketchy and 
dainty, in keeping with the verses, (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 


Tue Bronviis In IRELAND : or, Facts Stranger 
than Fiction. By Dr. William Wright. The 
special value of this book is the disclosing of 
the source of the stories with which the Brouté 
sisters astonished the world a half century ago. 
Dr. Wright, guided by family traditions, 
sought the origin of the Brontés ; he did not 
learn much, but he already knew that Hugh 
Bronté, grandfather of the authors, had been 
stolen from home in childhood by a scoundrel 
who schemed to secure all the family proper- 
ty ; the boy was so well hidden and alienated 
from his parents that he never saw them 
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again. He became a man who, although a 
peasant, had great imagination and force of 
character, and he often told stories which be- 
came plots of his granddaughters’ novels. 
The book is verbose and heavy in parts, yet 
the story is interesting for its own sake. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Ripers or Many Lanps. By Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U.S. 
A. So many riders of horses are also riders of 
hobbies that the many good fellows who spend 
much time in the saddle will read Colonel 
Dodge’s book with grateful surprise. The 
author is an authority, as well as an enthusiast 
on riding, but he is also a man of large sense 
and observation, and he can admire the riders 
and horses of any and every nation, no matter 
how their ways may differ from our own. He 
has seen and studied the riders and animals of 
almost all countries, and although he has his 
preferences, he can see wherein the gaits and 
‘seats’ of other peoples are quite as appropri- 
ate for the purposes for which they are de- 
signed as those of our army troopers, or the 
gentlemen who take exercise in the saddle 
through large city parks. No one is more 
willing than he to admit that riding is largely 
a matter of fashion, and that the crack rider of 
a troop or ranch may appear awkward in a 
city riding school—as certainly the ‘ gentle- 
man rider” always appears on the plains or 
out of town. No other book on horsemanship 
is so handsomely illustrated as Colonel Dodge’s; 
the plates are many, large, and as finely en- 
graved as any one could ask. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 





THe Curist Cuitp in Art. A Study of 
Interpretation. By Henry J. Van Dyke. No 
better subject than this could be devised for a 
book for the holiday season, nor has there been 
a better commentator in print, on this phase of 
Christian art, than Dr. Van Dyke. Asin all 
hooks of the kind, the first attraction is pic- 
torial, for there are many plates after the 
masterpieces of great artists, and they all 
are of high quality. After looking at the 
pictures, however, the buyer will find, by drop- 
ping anywhere into the text, that two heads 
are better than one when contemplating art- 
purposes of so high endeavor, (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


Turovuen THick AND Tun; and, Tue Mrip- 
SHIPMAN’S Mess. A Soldier Story and Sailor 
Story. By Molly Elliot Seawell. All boys 
will like these two stories, and wonder how a 
woman could have written them, for both are 
true to boy nature. It should also be said that 
the boys are the best of their kind—brave, 
self-controlled, and entirely manly—and that 
their experiences are highly exciting without 
being improbable. (D. Lothrop Company, 
New York.) 


Another good story for boys is Oliver Op- 
tie’s **The Young Navigators,” which is the 
second volume of the series describing the 
cruising and adventures of some of the au- 
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thor’s already well-known characters in a 
steam-yacht of which one of the said boys had 
become possessor in a legitimate manner. The 
yacht’s voyages, as recorded in this volume, 
were to Greek ports and through the Archi- 
pelago, and the history, poetry, and traditions 
of the land are recalled during much conver- 
sation, while the boys enjoy the balmy air, 
picturesque scenery, and many things good to 
eat. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


RacueEL Stanwoop: A Story of the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century. By Lucey Gibbons 
Morse. he old-time flavor of this story will 
delight many thousands of people who are not 
yet old. The scenes are laid in New York, 
and the time antedates the civil war by a few 
years—a time when ‘‘ the best people” knew 
one another, and did not divide into cliques the 
boundaries of which consist principally of 
bank accounts. Rachel Stanwood is daugh- 
ter of a couple of charming Quakers who are 
liked by all of their acquaintances, yet sus- 
pected by some, for they are of the dreadful 
set known as ‘ abolitionists,” and the under- 
ground railway is believed to have a large 
station somewhere in the Stanwoods’ back 
yard. An indignant slave-owner visits the 
house, with an officer, in quest of some human 
property, and gives the author a chance to 
show how much and fairly the harborer of 
fugitive slaves could talk without lying and 
also without giving information. Among the 
characters introduced are William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Wendell Phillips, and there is much 
political talk peculiar to the time, as well as a 
lot of love-making between entirely natural 
and interesting young people. The book reads 
more like a series of recollections than a work 
of fiction, though the tale is interesting and 
romantic. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


CONFIDENTIAL TALKS WITH YOUNG WomeEN. 
By Lyman B. Sperry, M.D. A book which 
some earnest mothers will be glad to give to 
daughters passing from childhood into woman- 
hood. The author delicately yet clearly ex- 
plains nature’s method of reproducing vege- 
table and animal life, and he endeavors to 
create in the minds of young girls a sense of 
responsibility for physical powers which often 
are abused or neglected. (Fleming Hl. Revell 
Company, New York.) 


An Otp Town By THE SEA. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Portsmouth is the old town 
alluded to, and its inhabitants should be thank- 
ful that Mr. Aldrich was born there, for he 
has reproduced delightfully a great many of 
his own recollections as well as many bits of 
local history and tradition that will please 
readers everywhere, even if they have not 
heard of Portsmouth since they escaped from 
their last geography class. Portsmouth was 
once a powerful rival of Boston and New York, 
and it has remains, human and otherwise, for 
natives to be proud of and for others to ad- 
mire; according to Mr. Aldrich, the older 
families have first mortgage bonds, fine man- 
sions, and family portraits by Copley ; dull 
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indeed must be the imagination which is not 
stirred by the contemplation of such folk. 
(Iloughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Wuo Won? The Yachtsman’s Handbook of 
Yachts, Signals, Records, Clubs, and Cruises. 
By Captain J. C. Summers, For several years 
the yachtsmen of the United States and Can- 
ada have eagerly awaited the annual issues of 
this little book, for no other publication of the 
doings of amateur sailors gave so much infor- 
mation in so little space. The plan of issue 
has recently been changed ; instead of an 
annual, the book is to be published quarterly. 
The September volume, which is the first 
under the new arrangement, Contains more 
material than any of the preceding annuals; 
there are names, ete., of more than fifty-six 
hundred yachts, nineteen hundred and sixty 
private signals, in colors, and more than five 
hundred club, commodores’ and signal flags. 
There is also a mass of information relative 
to yachting, which is invaluable to men in- 
terested in aquatic affairs. There are, too, 
some valuable illustrations, among them being 
a plate after the spirited painting ‘* Who 
Won ?” which attracted much attention at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. No 
yachtsman who subscribes to this book will 
ever be willing to go without it. (Who Won 
Publishing Company, New York.) 


Tue Rep Man’s CoLuMBIAN GREETING. By 
Chief Pokagon. One of the most unexpected 
and unique contributions to the Columbian 
Celebration. It is written by Simon Pokagon, 
an Indian of high character, who is chief of 
the Pottawatomies, as his father was before 
him. ‘The leaves are of birch bark instead of 
paper, and the sentiment, although Pokagon 
knew and admired President Lincoln, is that 
of unrelieved regret that the white man ever 
reached America, The author looks back- 
ward, guided by the traditions of his race, to 
the time when his people were free and happy; 
sometimes they fell to fighting, but the pale- 
face should be the last one to cast stones at 
them for this> The author’s diction is often 
poetic, and his English is clear and good ; in- 
deed, Pokagon is a better scholar than most 
of his white neighbors, for he knows much 
Greek and Latin. At this late day it would 
be impossible to restore the old life for which 
the Indian longs, but the book should do much 
good by stimulating the spirit of justice in 
white men and women, so that all efforts for 
the betterment of the Indians’ condition may 
be strongly supported by public sentiment. 
(C. H. Engle, Hartford, Mich.) 


Sweer Betis Our or Tune. By Mrs, Bur- 
ton Harrison. Many thousands of aspiring 
American men and women need to be cured of 
a wild desire to enter what is popularly called 
“the best society” of New York ; Mrs. Harri- 
son’s book should work a thorough cure, for a 
less interesting lot of ‘‘swells” never got into 
a novel. The heroine, a girl of really good 
birth and breeding, marries a rich fellow 
mainly to get into the ‘‘ Four Hundred; ” she 


gets there and is miserable forever after, for 
her husband is a poor stick, with many crooks. 
Not much sin is developed by the plot of the 
story, but there is a wearisome mass of folly, 
and the characters, as a whole, are as stupid, 
trivial, and uninteresting in their conversation 
as any lot of commonplace gossips at a coun- 
try quilting-bee. As the author knows the 
set of which she writes, she can scarcely be 
accused of unfairness. (‘The Century Company, 
New York.) 





Tue Larcer Lire. By Henry Austin 
Adams, M.A. Eight sermons preached by the 
author, who for ten years was a minister in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and_ last 
year entered the Roman Catholic fold. They 
are full of the earnest spirit and high aspira- 
tion of youth, and are dedicated to the 
preacher’s former parishioners. There is also 
a fine portrait of Mr. Adams. (J. Selwin ‘Tait 
& Sons, New York.) 





Sir Francis Bacon’s Crever WritinGs. Dis- 
covered and Deciphered by Orville W. Owen, 
M.D. It would appear from this book that 
Bacon’s mind began to fail, and that its owner 
took refuge in cipher, to keep from ‘ giving 
away” the reputation he had won as a man of 
letters. We see no other way of explaining how 
such a poor lot of stuff as the book contains 
could have been attributed to him. (Howard 
Publishing Company, Detroit, Mich.) 


Tne Reniagion or Scrence. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. In the effort of the ultra-reasoning 
clique of moralists to find a substitute for 
orthodox formulas of religion the works of Dr. 
Carus deserve honorable place, for they are 
entirely clean in sentiment, and are devoid 
also of the selfishness, and tendency towards 
grossness, Which has marred many efforts in 
the direction of liberalism. The author's 
‘Religion of Science” will seem dreary to 
Christians who have more heart than head, 
but to the smaller human class that has more 
head than heart, yet has high moral impulse, 
the book will appear a great improvement 
upon the much-preached ‘‘ gospel of nega- 
tion.” (Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago.) 


THe WarcumMaKer’s WIFE, AND OTHER 
Srories. By Frank R. Stockton. ‘*Out of 
the usual” is the expression which comes 
first to the tongue in describing Mr. Stock- 
ton’s stories ; and it is commendatory as any 
reader of short stories could desire. The 
volume contains seven tales, no two alike, and 
all different from what any other man writes, 
besides containing much humor of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s own special brand. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 





A DarinG ExpERIMENT, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Lillie Devereux Blake. This volume con- 
tains about twenty short stories by a writer 
who is well known, and has made quite a 
name by her prominence in advocacy of 
woman’s rights. The author’s portrait appears 
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MApDEMOISELLE Miss. By Henry Harland 
(‘Sidney Luska”). Another volume of short 
stories, the author being the brilliant young 
man who, scarce out of his teens, wrote several 
novels of Hebrew life in America. When not 
writing history, as in the aforesaid novels, Mr. 
Harland’s style is dainty and imaginative, and 
his short stories are very good. (Lovell, Cor- 
yell & Co., New York.) 


Miss Sruart’s Lecacy. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 
Miss Stuart is daughter of an officer in Her 
Majesty’s Kast India service, and she goes out 
to India to join her father, whom she finds a 
total wreck, and married to a woman of mixed 
blood, one who, on our own border, would be 
called a ‘*‘ half-breed.” Several fellows fall in 
love with her at once, among them a man of 
blood as mixed as her stepmother’s, and one 
of them saves the girl’s worthless father by 
impoverishing himself. There is much of the 
seamy side of East Indian life, and also a lot of 
fighting, which is well described, and aids in 
developing the story. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


Seven Xmas Eves ; Being the Romance of a 
Social Evolution. By Clo Graves, B. L. Far- 
jeon, Florence Marryat, G. Manville Fenn, 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, Justin Huntly McCar- 
thy, and Clement Scott. Some other Christ- 
mas books have many authors, but in ‘* Seven 
Xmas Eves” there is but one story. The 
tellers are ‘‘in character °—a washerwoman, 
a night watchman, a policeman, a prison 
warder, a reporter, a member of Parliament, 
and a clergyman. The hero and heroine make 
their first appearance as ragged little waifs, 
but retire as charming lady and gentleman. 
The story is good in itself, and cleverly told 
in every part ; it is well illustrated, too, (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 





Opp Business. By L. J. Bridgman. There 
is lots of fun for little folks, day after day, in 
this comical jumble of pictures and stories, 
while the fathers and mothers who cannot be 
amused by it should consult their doctors at 
once. Many of the pages are headed by 
familiar expressions, but the pictures give an 
entirely new twist to the reader’s mind, It is 
a book to give to merry youngsters who enjoy 
Palmer Cox’s ‘* Brownies” and other funny 
things. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


TALKS BY QuEER FoLKs, reported by Mary 
Ki. Bamford, gives some imaginary conversa- 
tions with seals. wasps, hyenas, ants, and 
other beings that are quite interesting when 
at proper distance. The author makes them 
talk well, too. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


THe Cuitp’s Day Book, Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by Margaret Sidney, is said by the 
publishers to be the only book of its kind. It 
gives a text of Scripture and a worthy selec- 
tion of prose or verse for each day of the 


month, besides some pages, at the end, ar- 
ranged to be used as a diary. The book is 
full of pictures, five of which are of full-page 
size, and in colors. (D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston.) 


Our Great West. By Julian Ralph. There 
has long been need of a book like this, to cor- 
rect Eastern impressions of the greater part of 
the United States. Only athird of our national 
area is east of the Mississippi, yet most resi- 
dents of the Eastern and Middle States seem 
to believe that American civilization ends at 
Chicago ; indeed, some people thought it had 
not reached even that far—until they visited 
the Exposition. Knowledge on the subject 
has not been much increased by books about 
the West, for most of these have been stories 
of wars and mining camps, <A year or two 
ago Mr. Ralph made a tour of the far western 
States, first giving much attention to Chicago, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis—three cities from 
which all older municipalities may learn much. 
He visited North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and the Pacific 
coast States, studied their resources, society, 
and development, and the result is a book 
without a single suggestion of the ‘* wild and 
woolly” West. He found the new States in- 
stinct with the best blood of the older ones, and 
with prospects which many commonwealths 
east of the Mississippi may envy. He writes 
cautiously, and avoids prophecy, contenting 
himself with giving facts from which readers 
may draw their own inferences. His book 
should be read by every American who wishes 
to ** keep up with the times,” and it should be 
given to young men and women as a supple- 
ment to the geographies and histories they 
studied in school. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 


The Bancroft Company’s Book or THE Farr 
has now reached its fifth part and its two hun- 
dredth page, and is quite as good as the pub- 
lishers promised it should be. The illustrations 
average more than a hundred to the ‘part ” of 
forty pages, and as some of them are very 
large the reader will rightfully infer that the 
illustration is about as profuse as is possible in 
a work which is to contain any reading matter. 
The purpose of the art editor of the book seems 
to be to give photographic views of sections 
and classified exhibits, and also to make large 
plates of single articles of unusual merit. 
Naturally the first two or three numbers 
showed the grounds and buildings, gave por- 
traits of officials, ete., but before the close of 
Part III. the interiors were being described 
and pictured, and the authors and artists are 
now In the Kuropean sections. The great size 
of the page, 12x 16 inches, permits the use of 
large pictures when desirable, and as the 
letterpress capacity of a page is about a 
thousand words, each part is quite a book in 
itself. (Bancroft Company, Chicago and San 
Francisco ; Rhule, Thomas & Co., New York.) 


Our or Reacu, by Esmé Stuart, is a some- 
what startling and improbable recital of the ex- 











periences of two little girls who were ‘adopted 

out” with as little ceremony as if they were a 

; couple of puppies ; they find a partly demented 

woman who has been hidden away by relatives 

f and declared dead, that her property might be 
appropriated, and the children are instrumen- 
tal in restoring the unfortunate to her own, to 

' the great benefit of every one. (Tait, Sons & 
Co., New York.) 








More Eneuisu Farry Taues, Collected and 
Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by 
Joseph Batten. This book, like the several 
other volumes of tales which Mr. Jacobs has 
edited, is interesting to old and young alike, 
for it contains a large part of the fiction upon 
which many generations of English children 
were brought up ‘‘by word of mouth.” The 
earlier volume of English tales was issued sev- 
eral years ago, before the Celtie and Indian 
stories of the same series, but’ so much good 
material remained that there was fair excuse 
for printing a second collection. The illustra- 
tions are in keeping with the text, and are 
quite as original as those in the earlier volume. 
Mr. Jacobs’s entire series should be in the 
library of all families where there are children ; 
although its editor is an antiquarian and an 
authority on folk-lore of the world, he prints 
the stories without note or comment, and with 
proper respect for the mass of readers, instead 
of keeping a single eye upon the tastes of his 
fellow-students. It is to be hoped that he will 
continue his good work of issuing each year a 
volume of the world’s popular tales, until there 
is no remaining nation’s folk-lore to draw upon. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


BROTHERS AND STRANGERS. By Agnes Blake 

Poor (Dorothy Prescott). No doubt there is a 
widespread tendency among writers of the day 

to hide their own lack of the creative faculty 

beneath a show of that photographic treatment 

of life and nature called realism. To see the 

admirable results which realism may achieve 

when employed by genius, one has not far to 

1 look. But following in the wake of the 
greater names are writers by the score, whose 
apparent ambition is to transcribe volumi- 
nously the unprofitable sayings and doings of 
the most uninteresting and vulgar people it has 
been their fortune to meet. ‘* Brothers and 
Strangers” is not even a masterpiece of this 
sort of art, as it lacks reality and vividness. 
The realistic novel should presumably have no 
hero, and in this we find none. Ilewho serves 
a similar purpose is a humbly born native of 
central New York, who secures an education 
by his unaided efforts and transplants himself 
to Boston, where he grows prosperous, and ob- 
tains admittance into good society by conceal- 
ing his lack of breeding under a thin veneer of 
priggishness. Importuned for money by his 
unpleasant relatives at home, he returns thither 
to investigate their condition, and incidentally 
fallsinlove. Going back to Boston, he breaks 
with a young society girl whose affections he 
has won with the intention of making a profit- 
able marriage, and this leaves him free to 
pursue his amour propre. The story lags fre- 
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quently, and might have been condensed with 
profit into half the space it occupies. The 
Impression, if any, left upon the mind is dis- 
couraging. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Tue Hermit or tHE Nonquon. By Charles 
Nelson Johnson. Writers of narrative who 
see fit to depart, either wholly or in part, 
from the realms of the probable, must have 
established an extraordinary hold upon the 
minds of their readers before committing such 
an offence against common sense. Nobody 
cares to object when the elder Dumas produces 
D’Artagnan in Paris after having left him in 
London on the previous day. Nor is exception 
taken to the weird impossibilities of Haggard. 
In the former case the intensity of interest, 
the fine, strong sweep and impetus of the story, 
are sufficient to obliterate the impressions made 
by minor incongruities. In the latter one 
finds just what he expected, a fanciful yarn, 
avowedly spun out of the marvellous. But 
in ** The Hermit of the Nonquon ” the test upon 
the reader's credulity is too severe. It is too 
much to ask one to believe that a man, half- 
crazed by misfortune, who goes to dwell alone 
in the forest, should there have survived two- 
score Canadian winters, without fire, without a 
weapon to procure food, and with no shelter but 
an open cave. The tale of his rescue by his 
granddaughter and his restoration to his kin- 
dred and to reason is also improbable and 
lamely told. The granddaughter, who is 
made the most important character of the 
book, is interesting as a study, but carries no 
conviction with her. Some of the descriptive 
portions are praiseworthy, and as a whole the 
work may be a fairly true picture of humble 
life in a secluded Canadian village. There is 
roughly sketched in an honest but pugnacious 
Scotchwoman, who is made to figure in two 
bits of horse-play having so little point and so 
much fine, healthy action that glory surely 
awaits the first manager enterprising enough 
to “adapt” them. (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago and New York.) 


An American Peeress. By H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor. It seems hardly fair to view this 
work too critically in the face of the author’s 
own apologetic remark, in the preface, that 
the English life depicted in the story is ‘*¢ 
somewhat superficial sketch ;” nor will the 
average reader be prompted to give this state- 
ment a polite denial. It is a tale of a bright 
and lovely Chicago girl who is transplanted 
by marriage from the narrow surroundings of 
her simple life to the exalted station of an 
English countess, with all its attendant respon- 
sibilities and perplexities. As might be an- 
ticipated by an experienced reader, the intel- 
ligent but unsophisticated Chicagoan soon 
learns the intricacies of British social etiquette, 
and, while preserving her own innocence, be- 
comes sufficiently a person of the world to do 
more than hold her own with the disagreeable 
women among whom the author is unkind 
enough to have placed her. The bright par- 
ticular star among these women is a certain 
kind Lady Twirlington, herself an American 





























born, who is the heroine’s friend and mentor, 
and who often gives her compatriot timely 
aid, guiding her feet past treacherous quick- 
sands. Diversity is lent by an estrangement 
of husband and wife, due to an intriguing 
woman on the one hand and a false friend on 
the other, but happily this breach is closed, and 
happiness restored before the fly-leaf—which 
is no more than proper. Throughout the book 
the descriptions are tedious, and tending 
toward ultra-minuteness, the conversations 
wordy, and, with one or two exceptions, unin- 
teresting. At the same time the customary 
stock properties of an English romance are 
not lacking—the wealth and insignia of nobil- 
ity, the fine old country-house, and the corps 
of servants, well-trained and supercilious. Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor is no doubt happy in apply- 
ing to his novel the term superficial. No bet- 
ter adjective could be chosen to describe the 
expressed views of life as wellas of English and 
American society. It is likely to enjoy a short, 


but flourishing, existence among many super- 
ficial readers. 


(A. C, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
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SUNSEALED, by George P. McIntyre, is a 
collection of over one hundred poems, divided 
into nine parts, which the author connects in 
some occult way, perhaps clear to his own 
mind if not to that of the reader, with the sun, 
the moon, and the earth’s seven sister planets. 
The volume is dedicated to ‘‘The Author of 
‘Indirection,’ Richard Henry Realf, spirit,” 
and to another. While not entirely devoid of 
occasionally musical passages, the poems are 
filled with cheap spiritualistic jargon strongly 
suggestive of a séance. 

Mr. McIntyre says that he adds a preface 
to his work ‘‘ because of the manifest preju- 
dice on the part of a certain class of book- 
buyers, who affect not to be able to appre- 
ciate poetry unless the author has a recog- 
nized place in literature.” In spite of this 
appeal for generosity it seems probable that 
a perusal of the verses contained in ‘‘ Sun- 
sealed” will only harden the public. still 
more against the poet who holds *‘ no recog- 
nized place.” (Astronomic Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


ILE world is made up of changes. 

It is understood in science that 

the human system undergoes a 
complete change once in seven years. 
This may or may not be true; the wisest 
has not yet been able to settle this ques- 
tion for us; but that changes are all the 
time going on in the animal and mineral 
kingdom no one candeny. In October, 
1892, GODEY’s MAGAZINE was removed 
from Philadelphia to New York city. 
As its readers know, it had been pub- 
lished in the former city without inter- 
ruption since 1830. When the removal 
was made changes were made which were 
thought at the time to be for the better. 
With this number still greater and 
more important changes are made, 
which, in the opinion of the editors and 
publishers, are all the time in the line of 
progress and improvement. As may be 
seen by turning over our pages, the 
complete novel is now replaced by the 
popular serial ; old departments are 
dropped, new ones take their place ; and 
the variety of contents in prose and 
poetry shows how much may be crowded 
between the covers of a monthly maga- 
zine. With new blood, new brains, and 
new life, this, the oldest of America’s 
magazines, enters the year 1894 confi- 
dent that it will not only hold its own 
with its old constituency, but that it 
will make new friends in the North, 
South, East, and West. It makes no 
pledges or promises that it will not keep. 
The best writers and artists that can be 
secured will contribute to its pages; it 
will be thoroughly up to the times in 
every way; and, as in the past, the 
management hope to keep the magazine 
a favorite in the homes of the American 


people. 


THERE is no question that is more 
conspicuous to-day than the condition 
of the poor. ‘The late financial de- 
pression has affected rich and poor 
alike, and both have suffered. The 
rich have had to work in order to re- 
tain their riches—and in many cases 
they have lost their all; the poor have 
tried to secure at least enough to keep 
soul and body together. The rich and 
the poor have alike fought the terrible 
battle nobly, putting their shoulders 
to the wheel, and all helping one an- 
other. Asasign of the times perhaps, 
there was never another financial de- 
pression in our history where this feel- 
ing of mutual help among all classes 
was so strongly manifested. It is a 
sign, and a pleasant one, showing that 
the progress toward the universal 
brotherhood of man is approaching, 
and that, although the problem of 
capital and labor, poverty and riches, is 
by no means solved, yet the rich are 
nearer the poor, and the one will strive 
to aid the other when trouble or misfort- 


une comes. 


THERE are said to be sixty thousand 
men and twenty thousand women unem- 
ployed and in the streets of New York. 
Many are deserving, others would not 
work if it were offered them—all are 
poor. What is to become of this great 
army during the remaining winter 
months, not the wisest among us, even 
those who have looked the deepest into 
this difficult problem of the unemployed, 
can tell. Hunger, cold, and want are 
found so much oftener among the poor 
of the large cities during the winter 
months than during the summer, that 
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one is almost tempted to advise the 
country as a way out. But the argu- 
ment may be brought that the country 
in the North is colder than the city, and 
that there then may be opportunities 
for employment in the cities which can- 
not be found in the country. This does 
not apply to the summer season, when 
work may be found in the country 
But in studying 
this problem one discovers that the 


much more readily. 


great army of unemployed men in this 
city will not go away. ‘Thousands of 
them had rather take their chances 
while out of employment in the city 
than accept work in other sections of 
the country. This element is a most 
important part of New York’s social 
life; one which may become a great 
power for good or an equal power for 
evil; and until a way out can be found, 
the great army of unemployed men and 
women can only be watched and aided 
and benefited when it is possible to 
improve their condition. 


Some of the English papers have re- 
cently taken up discussions upon the 
question of capital punishment. It is 
not by any means the first time in the 
world’s history, both in this country and 
others, that press and people have dis- 
cussed this most important question, 
Shall man take that which he cannot 
give? It is such a great responsibility 
that, even though the crime may be 
l 


ever so great, can man be justified i 
taking so great and sacred a thing as 
human life? Though, since the days 


of Moses—whose laws were supposed to 





have come from divine sources—the 
laws of all Christian lands have been 
made with the Mosaic law as a founda- 
tion, let us remember that to-day we 
are living in different times, when our 


civilization and our people have reached 
a point far above the days when the 
old Jewish laws might have held good, 
and when their carrying out might 
have been advisable. The horrors of 
execution practised for real or fancied 
crimes blacken the pages of all history. 
Our own fair land would be fairer, 
could it blot out some of the horrors of 
the hangman’s rope and the electrical 
chair. There has recently been opened 
in New York City an exhibition of tort- 
ure instruments, which should teach so 
strong and impressive a lesson, that, 
even though the exhibition is so repul- 
sive and horrible that it makes one’s 
blood run cold, and one wonders how 
the brain of man could ever have con- 
ceived and constructed such cruel and 
fiendish implements of torture, in our 
enlightened age to repeat them should 
be impossible. In Spain, in Germany, 
in Italy, in France, in England, and in 
other countries, the instruments de- 
signed for death also combined — the 
most excruciating torture ; in our time, 
as also during the past century, we have 
in this country, at least, attempted to 
punish capital crimes by death, and at 
the same time to avoid torture, and 
in later years pain as well. There 
is the mental pain which must come to 
the person who contemplates death 
at the hand of the law; but the abso- 
lute physical pain from the hangman’s 
noose, the electrical chair, or the heads- 
man’s axe is so slight that it need not 
be considered a punishment. The an- 
guish, the pain, the torture, come from 
the fact that the culprit is to be 
launched into the great unknown ; that 
ahuman life is to go out; that the 
criminal must pay this penalty for 
murder alone in this 





whatever crime 
country—he may have committed. We 
shall not attempt, at this time, to sug- 
gest a solution, to find the ‘* way out,” 
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and until the world becomes better, that 
which is the most humane and which 
brings us nearer the higher civilization 
in the making and carrying out of our 
laws cannot be undertaken. 


A GREAT deal is being said just at 
present about educating the poor in art. 
The idea is well enough so far as it 
goes; but the fact remains that in a 
good many cases the rich stand in just 
as much need of art education as do the 
poor. The central idea, however, is to 
put before the poor the best works of 
art from old and new masters ; to give 
them opportunities to educate them- 
selves. The great art galleries of our 
country are many of them open at all 
times to rich and poor alike, and they 
may easily become educators, although 
it must be admitted they do not always 
reach thatend. After Sunday opening 
had been tried in England, the Metro- 
politan Art Museum of New York opened 
its doors to the public on Sundays. The 
innovation made a great controversy at 
the time ; but the effect was generally 
good, and on the free days—including 
Sundays—the galleries have been filled 
so well, and by such an orderly lot of 
people, that a disposition to be educated 
in art has been shown by the classes who 
never have opportunities to own paint- 
ings by the masters, and who unless gal- 
leries are opened to them have not 
chances to see the best and greatest 
works of art. The example set by the 
Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum has been followed by 


others throughout the country with ad- 
vantages alike to public and corporation. 


In many cities art schools have been 
opened where those who are unable to 
pay for their instruction may receive 
all the advantages of the wealthy in the 
way of art education. ‘To the one, how- 
ever, who is determined, be he rich or 
poor, or whether his chosen field be any 
of the arts or sciences, professions 01 
trades, free institutions of any sort 
make very little difference. While they 
should be encouraged for the worthy 
ones, there is still a danger for those 
who, taking advantage of a free educa- 
tion, do not attempt to help themselves. 
There is always a class of people who 
will accept help just as long as it is 
extended to them, and who will seldom 
attempt to aid themselves so long as 
others will aid them. ‘The evil comes 
from encouraging this element ; and it 
is certainly a questionable charity. 
When the poor show a disposition to 
educate themselves, just so soon effort 
should be made by those higher in 
authority, or in the scale of riches, to 
educate them ; but without the hearty 
co-operation of the people whom they 
strive to reach and aid, work in this 
line might as well be given up as use- 
less. Compulsory education may be 
advisable up to a certain age, but few 
educators, philanthropists or humani- 
tarians, in their right senses, think of 
forcing education upon the man or 
woman who objects to receiving it. 
It has been tried—especially among the 
negroes and Indians—with some degree 
of success, but even among them a 
little knowledge does not always create 
a thirst for more, and the success has 
been questionable. 






























THE VOGUE OF THE PICTUR- 
ESQUE. 


T is characteristic of a certain type of 
the nineteenth-century man that he 
is never so happy as when he has 

something to grumble at— something 
upon which he can vent the ill-humor 
with which he appears for a great part of 
his existence to be surcharged. Asto the 
precise nature of this indefinite ‘“ some- 
thing,” that is of secondary importance, 
save that it seems to be the more satis- 
factory the more powerless it is to re- 
taliate ; and so one is rarely or never 
surprised when the subject pitched upon 
happens to be that always available bone 
of contention, feminine costume. 

Every year—every season, indeed— 
brings in its train one or more innova- 
tions which ultimately become the fash- 
ion, and we are in justice bound to 
admit that such innovations are not in- 
variably governed by the laws of reason 
and common sense; indeed, not infre- 
quently they are not only senseless, but 
inartistic and unbecoming. Here arises 
the grumbler’s supreme opportunity, 
for if there is one subject upon which 
the modern man is stronger than 
another it is the utter inutility and ab- 
surdity of the modern woman’s dress— 
possibly because he knows so very little 
about it. 

If women have ever entertained the 
slightest doubt of theirimportance in this 
mundane sphere—which, it is only fair 
to add, seems extremely improbable— 
such a doubt cannot possibly continue 
to exist in the face of the assiduous at- 
tention which purely feminine matters 
-how receive. When public interest in 
other topics begins to flag, it appears to 
be quite in the natural order of things 
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to revert to this of the end-of-the-cen- 
tury woman, which has been so continu- 
ously aired of late that the wonder is that 
all the novelty has not been threshed 
out of it. The trend of the times is 
significantly betrayed when woman re- 
ceives so large a proportion of the public 
notice, and when her most trifling frivol- 
ities are considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand a column and a half of 
newspaper type; and there seems but 
little need for woman herself to declaim 
on the subject of her rights when they 
obtain, all unsought, such widespread 
and ungrudging recognition. 

Times have indeed changed since the 
present century was in its infancy, and 
it is a rather interesting and debatable 
question whether our ancestresses of a 
hundred years ago, if they could return 
to our midst in these times of latter-day 
advancement, would not be quite as 
much scandalized as astonished at the 
curious turn affairs have taken. Such 
freedom of speech and action as are 
enjoyed by the emancipated young 
women of 1894 would have stricken 
terror and amazement into the hearts of 
the demure gentlewomen of 1800, who 
rarely ventured from the shelter of the 
home rooftree, and who submitted un- 
resistingly to be domineered over by 
their lords and masters at will. That 
was, on the whole, a period of rather 
gushing sentimentality, about as dif- 
ferent from the practical hard-headed- 
ness of to-day as it well could be ; and 
though women were probably as brave 
and true of heart then as now, the 
aggressive independence and vigorous 
self-reliance of the up-to-date woman 
were conspicuously lacking from their 
personality. 

Although women have gained little 
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in courtesy and good-breeding during 
these intervening years, they have made 
marvellous progress in the matter of 
education. Three-fourths of a century 
ago a somewhat limited instruction in 
what are sometimes colloquially termed 
“the three R’s” was considered suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes, and the 
woman whose orthography was beyond 
reproach was a good deal of a rarity. 
The few venturesome souls who, like 
Madame de Staél and Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, dared to scale the perilous 
heights of Parnassus, and who have, 
most of them, left their names inscribed 
upon the scroll of time, were regarded 
as individuals separate and distinct 
from ordinary humanity, not to be 
judged by the same standards as other 
mortals, from whom they differed in all 
things, moral and intellectual. 

It has been argued by certain of the 
aforementioned grumblers that femi- 
nine progress in the matter of costume 
has not been commensurate with that 
in other directions, but this is an argu- 
ment which is in no sense grounded 
upon a logical basis. Careful research 
of old books and engravings must surely 
convince the most confirmed sceptic 
that we have, on the whole, grown very 
practical—not to say artistic—in our 
mode of dress, and that the well-bred 
and well-dressed girl of the period is as 
a perfect gem in a dainty setting. The 
fashionable girl of a century ago was in 
all probability every whit as beautiful, 
but she labored under the enormous 
disadvantages of a costume that was 
neither sensible nor pretty ; for while 
the body was clad in a manner that 
we should now consider immodest and 
wholly reprehensible, the head covering 
was exaggerated to the point of ugli- 
ness, so that whatever of beauty the 
face might possess was practically con- 
cealed within the cavernous recesses of 
the unbecoming and overwhelmingly 
big bonnet. 

Somewhere or other there exists a 
very trite and homely proverb anent the 
folly of ‘‘ shouting before one is out of 
the wood,” and while we have sufficient 
cause for self-gratulation at the present 
moment in the utterly charming aspect 
that Dame Fashion wears, we cannot 
but feel some faint qualms of mis- 


giving as to the nature of her future 
caprices. - In our recent renaissance of 
old-time quaintness we have sometimes 
approached perilously near the borders 
of the grotesque, and while we have for 
the present escaped, it is difficult to say 
whither our passion for novelty will 
eventually lead us. 

But ‘‘ sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” For the present we will 
be satisfied that we have entered upon 
what has been appositely termed ‘‘ the 
vogue of the picturesque ;” and though 
it is a mournful fact that even pictu- 
resqueness may be carried to a point 
where it ceases to charm, there is good 
reason to hope that the sound common 
sense of the women of to-day will assert 
itself so forcibly that. they will arise in 
their might to forbid any future immo- 
lation of art upon the altar of fashion. 


‘*SAINT VALENTYNE, HYS DAY.” 


THE custom of giving presents on St. 
Valentine’s Day is one of the few vener- 
able institutions which has not been 
frowned utterly out of countenance by 
the iconoclastic spirit of modernity, and 
although every year we are told that its 
observance is quite out of date among 
fashionable people, there is still any 
number of young folk ready and will- 
ing to disprove the assertion. 

The brief history of St. Valentine, 
which is, in fact, but little more than 
a legend, is too well known to need re- 
capitulation. According to some his- 
torians he was martyred in Rome A. D. 
306, but even this is not positively 
known, and just how he came to be 
associated with the observances bearing 
his name is a question that probably no 
one can answer. Still, it is a matter of 
history that in the earlier part of the 
Christian Era the church substituted 
the feasts of saints for those of heathen 
deities, and so it is just possible that 
the Valentine celebrations originated in 
the feast of this saint being set some- 
where near the date of the Roman 
Lupercalia, when the names of women 
who desired husbands were placed in a 
box and drawn by men, each of whom 
was in honor bound to the woman whose 
name had fallen to his lot. 
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In the rural districts of Merrie Eng- 
land, where old customs die hard, or 
not at all, certain feast days that are 
not numbered among the red-letter days 
of the church, and are, in fact, distinct 
survivals of pre-Reformation times, are 
still ceremoniously observed, particu- 
larly among the laboring classes. 
Among these days that of St. Valen- 
tine holds prominent rank, and few, 
indeed, are the maidens and their at- 
tendant swains between whom there is 
no exchange of Valentine tokens, be 
they only a bright new ribbon and a 
bunch of early primroses. 

In this country, where the presenta- 
tion of valentines is especially favored 
by lovers, the character and value of 
the gift selected is governed chiefly by 
the taste and wealth of the giver. Flow- 
ers are a favorite offering, sometimes 
taking the simple form of a loose bou- 
quet, or again, of a set piece of greater or 
less value. Bonbons also are frequently 
chosen, and these are generally enclosed 
in a pretty box or basket, which may be 
as ornate as one’s means will allow. 
Books and pictures—the latter daintily 
framed—come next on the list, while 
silver photograph frames, especially 
those of heart shape, make particularly 
appropriate valentines. Jewelry, of 
course, is always in vogue for such 
presents, pins and rings being most 
frequently selected. 

Kor those whe are not rich in this 
world’s goods there are plenty of inex- 
pensive gifts to choose from. Portfolios 
for stationery are not very costly, and 
as they will be always in use will serve 
to constantly remind the recipient of the 
donor. Pretty sachets for veils, gloves 
or mouchoirs are always acceptable to 
the girl who loves to see dainty things 
around her, and where is the girl who 
does not? And if even these are too 
costly there are hand-painted valentine 
cards of parchment or celluloid that 
come within the range of all pocket- 
books, however shallow. ARIADNE. 


FASHION NOTES FROM PARIS. 

To the true devotee of fashion Paris 
stands in much the same relation as 
faithful 


does far-away Mecca to the 


follower of the Prophet. Toward this 
‘‘enchanted city of delight ” her eyes 
are ever turned, for is it not here that 
the fickle goddess has erected her fane, 
wherein her high priests formulate her 
laws and all the feminine world makes 
obeisance before her ? Therefore Paris, 
at all times and seasons, possesses a 
measure of charm for womankind, even 
though it be in the reactionary dulness 
—from a sartorial point of view, at 
least—of the days immediately preced- 
ing Lent. 

The winter season, though somewhat 
briefer than usual, has still been brill- 
iant enough to satisfy the most insati- 
able of pleasure-seekers, and the few 
weeks that must elapse between its close 
and the plunge into Easter gayeties will 
not be altogether unwelcome. But this 
does not in any sense imply that /a belle 
Parisienne will pass her days in idle- 
ness; on the contrary, she will be muster- 
ing her forces for another campaign, 
and new chiffons will absorb most of the 
hours that she spends away from her 
devotions. 

For the present, however, there is 
not so much as a whisper afloat concern- 
ing futurity, and we must therefore 
console ourselves in this ‘* winter of our 
discontent” with the contemplation of 
winter garments, which we shall still 
need to treat with the profoundest re- 
spect for many weeks to come. ‘Time 
enough to dream of spring clothes a 
month hence, when the earth begins to 
look cheerful again; just now she is 
dismal enough, in all conscience. 

Meanwhile one can find pleasant 
occupation enough and to spare in vis- 
iting the leading modistes, whose ele- 
gant show-rooms are full of beautiful 
confections, exquisite enough to fill the 
most phlegmatic soul with longing. 
Worth, of course, is in the foreground, 
the cynosure of all feminine eyes and 
the despair of his would-be imitators. 
In his world-renowned afeliers simplic- 
ity is the ruling power, but it is the sim- 
plicity of magnificence—of the duchess 
and not of the dairymaid. Everything 
is grand and imposing to a degree, 
but there is remarkably little decoration, 
for the autocrat of the Rue de la 
Paix never cuts up costly fabrics into 
meaningless frills and frivols. He em- 
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House Dress Fig. 172 


ploys the richest materials, the most 
gorgeous embroideries, the most delicate 
laces, but he never overburdens anything 
with trimming. The precise quality 
that endows his creations with their un- 
disputed charm is perhaps difficult to de- 
termine ; but it is a fact that his skill 
lies greatly in the almost classic severity 
of his draperies, in the arrangement of 
which he is essentially an artist. Some 
of his most noteworthy gowns are com- 
posed entirely of velvet, with no other 
garniture than some rare antique lace, 
and having, of course, the large bouffant 
sleeves in which the great couturier de- 
lights; others are of rich Watteau or 
Pompadour brocade ; and others again 
are modelled in the satin peau that we 
are favoring so much just now. All 
are picturesque, and one is not infre- 
quently reminded of the quaint por- 
traits by Vandyke and his contempo- 
raries. 

That the skirts of the future will be 
more or less draped is practically a cer- 
tainty ; all the best-known dressmakers, 
Doucet, Félix, and Laferriére among 
them, are introducing draperies —slight, 
indeed, to-day, but who shall say what 
they will be to-morrow?  Bianchini, 








For description see page 254. 











who counts among his patronesses many 
celebrities of the stage, is making some 
of his most charming models in the 
Louis Quinze style—modified, of course, 
to accord with modern taste. Here also 
the skirts are draped slightly, with an 
unmistakable leaning toward the panier. 
Short and very full basques appear on 
many of the bodices, with longer ones 
on the coats. Pingat, the great author- 
ity on outdoor garments, shows an 
irresistible coat of green cloth, opening 
over an embroidered waistcoat of green 
satin with revers of sable. The large 
sleeves are finished with double capes, 
and the basque is very full and com- 
paratively short. 

Evening gowns are so entirely neces- 
sary at this season. of the year that they 
demand the greater part of our atten- 
tion. One of the most successful models 
is of black moiré antique showing wide 
horizontal bars of black satin. ‘The hem 
of the plain flaring skirt is bordered 
with a full ruche of black chiffon, 
spangled with the tiniest of silver se- 
quins. <A berthe of the same chiffon ap- 
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pears on the square-cut bodice, on one 
side of which is a cluster of white hya- 
cinths tied with a knot of vivid cerise 
velvet. A huge transparent puff of the 
chiffon forms the sleeve, and the costume 
is completed with an Empire scarf of 
the same bespangled fabric, falling 
straight down the front from waist to 
hem, the ends being bordered with silver 
fringe. Nothing could possibly be more 
brilliantly effective than this decoration 
of sequins, which, beneath the glare of 
myriad electric lights, scintillate like so 
many diamonds with every movement of 
the wearer. 

Another gown, equally striking, is of 
buttercup satin, with a magnificent bod- 
ice of white velvet brocaded @ la Pom- 
padour. The skirt is bordered with a 
band of black sable, and both skirt and 
bodice are draped with old Venetian 
point lace. Fur, by the way, is quite as 
much favored this season as last for the 
decoration of fotlettes de soirée, and it 
is a wonderfully effective trimming. 
Kven if there be a trifling incongruity 
in the combination, the contrast between 
the soft, dark fur and the dainty satins 
and laces is a theme for a painter to 
revel in ; and it is, moreover, considered 
so chie that it is affected more or less by 
all Parisian é/égantes. 

In tea-gowns, too, which are continu- 
ally growing more elaborate, the same 
combination is frequently introduced, 
and always with excellent results. ‘These 
delightful garments are evidently becom- 
ing every day more essential to our com- 
fort, and it may be said in their favor 
that a pretty woman never looks so ut- 
terly charming as in an artistic robe 
Wintérieur, carrying with it the faintest 
possible suggestion of wegligé. One per- 
fectly distracting model is made of 
Liberty satin in an exquisite shade of 
old pink. ‘The bodice is almost covered 
with a pointed cape or ‘‘ victorine” of 
Brussels lace, and the quaintly draped 
sleeves are finished with flounces of the 
same lovely garniture, drooping over the 
hands in the prettiest fashion imagi- 
nable. 

The newest opera cloaks are magnifi- 
cent in the extreme. Generally speak- 


ing they are very long, reaching quite 
to the hem of the gown, and are richly 
trimmed with embroidery or fur. One, 


made of silk in the new fuchsia shade, 
is enriched with Byzantine embroidery 
in gold thread, and is lined throughout 
with sable ; another, which would be an 
ideal wrap for a stately blonde, is of rose 
damas, lined with ermine, and having ‘a 
collar and shoulder- -cape of the same 
fur. Some handsome manteauz are cut 
on the same lines as the round capes and 
basques, in true circular shape. The 
effect of a cloak cut in this fashion is 
unique in its elegance, for while it fits 
closely around the neck and shoulders, 
it falls below in innumerable flutings, 
which are all the more effective if the 
cloak be of white or pale-hued satin, en- 
riched with gold embroidery, and lined 
with fur or some warm- -toned brocade. 


MODISH MILLINERY. 


To find anything that is absolutely 
new in millinery immediately after the 
holidays were fortune undreamed of in 
the novelty hunter’s wildest moments, 
and one is not therefore greatly disap- 
pointed when a tour of the show-rooms 
reveals nothing that is startlingly novel. 
It seems, indeed, little short of miracu- 
lous that the milliners can continue to 
evoive even new adaptations—to say 
nothing of new creations—month after 
month without cessation, and one cannot 
but marvel how and where all the pretty 
ideas originate. For it is not to be 
gainsaid that most of the things one 
sees just now are pretty, and it is joy- 
fully apparent that in millinery, at 
least, the day of ugliness is past. 

Warmth and richness of color and 
material are first among the many com- 
pensations offered us for the dreariness 
of winter, and these, be it said, are com- 
pensations not to be despised. There isa 
vast amount of satisfaction in the wearing 
of velvet and fur, not to mention the 
comforting reflection that these de- 
lightful fabrics are entirely and infalli- 
bly becoming. Velvet, in particular, is 
never otherwise than beautiful, no mat- 
ter how or when it is employed, but it 
seems especially suitable for headgear, 
and its good qualities are so numerous 
that it is surprising that so many women 
ignore them. Particularly is it useful 




















in toning down with its exquisite soft- 
ness Whatever of coarseness the features 
or complexion may possess ; and alack ! 
it must be sorrowfully admitted that not 
every one is gifted of the gods with a 
perfectly beautiful face. 

Some of the new velvet chapeaux have 
curious square crowns plaited or draped 
into a band of jet or embroidery, with 
much the effect of the ‘* beefeater ” hats 
of several years ago. The brim is often 
made of wired guipure, or jet open- 
work, and as a rule the only trimming 
is a panache of ostrich tips, with per- 
haps the addition of a knot of satin 
ribbon. Another velvet hat bears quite 
a remarkable resemblance to the Mous- 
quetaire chapeau in vogue among the 
belles of the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The crown is shallow, but 
expansive, and the trimming consists 
simply of a ¢orsade of ribbon carried 
around the crown, with a couple of long 
ostrich plumes drooping in a gracefully 
quaint fashion over the rather broad 
brim, and fastened in position with a 
jaunty ribbon rosette. It is worthy of 
notice that most of the really stylish 
hats of the season are distinct revivals 
of other periods ; as a matter of fact, 
we are going back a century or more for 
our choicest inspirations, even into the 
earlier days of the great reign of le Rot 
Soleil. 

A picturesque mode, but one which 
is perhaps being slightly overdone, is 
that in which figures the brim cleft in 
front. Its excessive popularity prompts 
the reflection that it is becoming only to 
a pretty and youthful face, and that it 
should be avoided by the woman whose 
list of charms does not include that 
desirable accessory. But let this less 
fortunate being still take heart of grace, 
for there are models galore designed to 
meet her especial requirements, and of 
these the appropriately named ‘* picture 
hats” are the very kindest to one’s 
imperfections. Large of brim, shallow 
of crown, and for the most part deco- 
rated with an artistic arrangement of 
feathers, they are—or should be—the 
great solace of the woman who is not 
strictly beautiful, for they seem to 
possess the happy faculty of thrusting 
one’s weak points into the background, 
und of accentuating all one’s charms. 
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Street Dress 


Fig. 173. 


For description see page 253. 


Luckily for the diverse types of woman- 
kind, it cannot be claimed that any one 
style of hat is favored to the exclusion 
of all others, for the ramifications of 
la mode, as evidenced in millinery, are 
literally innumerable. In these en- 
lightened days the crime of wearing 
unbecoming headgear is absolutely with- 
out palliation, since fashion authorizes 
one to bend one’s hat into whatever 
shape one pleases. The effect generally 
aimed at is one of artistic insouciance, 
and the nearer one approaches to this 
ideal the more faultlessly is one attired. 
And it may be said with perfect sin- 
cerity that the woman who 1s carefully 
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coiffée and becomingly bonneted need 
feel no anxiety on the score of 
appearance. 

One noticeable feature of the fashion- 
able models is that they are never over- 
trimmed ; and although many different 
materials are frequently grouped on one 
hat, the arrangement is always so dex- 
terously managed 
that the result is 
thoroughly artis- 
tic. It is herethat 
the French milli- 
ner always excels. 
Her combinations 
of colors and ma- 
terials are never 
inharmonious ; a 
knot of ribbon here 
and there, a little 
posy or perhaps a 
single flower peep- 
ing out saucily 
from the most un- 
expected place, 
and the ensemble 
is as irresistibly 
“felching” as 
skilful fingers can 
make it. 

Among the 
chefs-d’euvre of 
the season must be 
reckoned the small 
bonnets, which are 
fairly ravishing in 
their loveliness. 
One can readily 
forgive their ap- 
parent extrava- 
gance for the sake 
of their daintiness 
and chic; and, 
after all, one pur- 
chases a bonnet for other qualities than 
its utility. ‘The bonnets intended for 
carriage and visiting wear certainly do 
not err on the side of economy, but there 
is no question whatever of their beauty. 
Theatre bonnets are even more incon- 
sequent yet, for these, for all the pro- 
tection they afford to the head, could 
just as well be dispensed with altogether. 
Dainty morsels of jet or embroidery are 
most of them, often nothing more sub- 
stantial than a®*bandelette of flowers ; 
but they set off the fashionable Greek 
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coiffure to perfection, and afford the 
prettiest possible finish to a charming 
toilet. 

Another bit of prodigality, so alto- 
gether bewitching that one cannot but 
choose to cultivate its acquaintance, is 
the fin de siécle toque. Thevery bright- 
est and daintiest of velvets and embroid- 
eries are called into 
requisition to en- 


hance its attrac- 
tions, and inter- 
mixed with these 


are sundry bits of 
lace and fur, se- 
cured in place with 
jet or jewelled 
pins. One exam- 
ple, quite unique 
forits elegance and 
good style, is made 
of chartreuse mir- 
oir velvet, with a 
narrow band of 
sable around the 
brim. A little to 
one side of the 
front the head of 
the sable rears it- 
self from the 
midst of a cluster 
of violettes de 
Russe, above 
which rises the 
ubiquitous and al- 
together indispen- 
sable aigrette. 

The models il- 
lustrated were im- 
ported from Paris 
by Messrs. J. 


Fig. 174. Jacquin & Co. 


For description see page 253. 


Fig. 3 repre- 
sents a picturesque carriage hat. The 
dome-shaped satin crown is set into a 
castellated brim of jetted lace, wired in- 
to shape, and bordered with jet trim- 
ming. In the cleft in front is set a 
cluster of magenta roses, fastened with 
jet pins and surmounted by a black 
aigrette; while on either side are a 
couple of black ostrich tips. Another 
cluster of roses is placed in the back of 
the hat, and a twisted dandeau of ma- 
genta velvet is adjusted beneath the 
brim, to rest upon the hair. 




















Fie. 4. In this modish hat is 
shown a charming combination of black 
and gold. The square crown is of 
black velvet, and meets the full lace 
brim beneath a broad band of heavy 
gold embroidery. The front of the hat 
is ornamented with a black bird, whose 
outspread wings are tipped with gold, a 
black osprey rising 
above ; while in the 
back two diminu- 
tive rosettes of black 
satin are set upon 
the brim. 


Fie. 1. This 
dainty little head- 
dress for the oper: 
is composed simply 
of a coronal of 
twisted velvet of 
the effective fuchsia 
shade, which is ar- 
ranged to fitaround 
the Psyche coiffure. 
Intermingled with 
the velvet are orna- 
ments of cut steel, 
and in the front are 
Cupid wings of steel 
and a steel aigrette. 


Fic. 2 presents 
a becoming little 
evening bonnet, 
which may be as- 
sumed with equal 
propriety by a ma- / 
tron or a younger 
woman. The 
draped crown is of 
mousse velvet, and 
the brim, of éeru 
and gold guipure, is 
enhanced with ex- 
quisitely shaded roses. In the front a 
black aigrette is secured in place with a 
bunch of the roses and a couple of jet 
pins, while in the back a bow of black 
satin ribbon terminates in long tie 
strings. 


For description 


NOVELTIES IN FABRICS. 


DerspPITE the fact that the season has 
already passed its meridian, new mate- 
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Fig. 175. 
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rials are still making their appearance, 
most of them, however, being of such 
an indeterminate character that they 
are equally well adapted for wearing dur- 
ing the remaining days of winter or in 
the three or four weeks of the demi-sai- 
son. Therefore the woman who is lucky 
enough to have money to spare need not 
refrain from pur- 
chasing new gowns 
on the score of ex- 
travagance, since 
she is more than 
likely to need them 
before the time 
comes for donning 
her spring gar- 
ments. 

Among the most 
noteworthy of the 
novelties, a goodly 
proportion of which 
are of French 
origin, are the natlé 
and éponge cloths, 
both of these being, 
as their names indi- 
cate, of coarse weave 
and texture. Chin- 
chilla cloth, a de- 
lightfully light and 
supple fabric whose 
surface is covered 
with a kind of silky 
hair, makes up into 
the very smartest of 
street costumes, and 
looks particularly 
well when combined 
with the fashion- 
able bébé lamb. 
Another soft wool- 
len fabric is croco- 
dile cloth, the 
weave of which 
bears a curious resemblance to the epi- 
dermis of that hardy amphibian. 

Silk and wool hopsack still retains its 
place in public esteem, but the varieties 
now most preferred are extremely soft 
and fine, the silk admixture appearing 
in tiny dots or splashes of brilliant color, 
so cleverly manipulated as to produce ¢ 
charming changeable effect. | Newer 
than this, however, is a remarkably soft 
and pliable fabric technically known as 
oatmeal cloth. This, which is woven 


see page 254. 
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with a separate background, like the 
étamines of the spring season, shows ex- 
quisite blendings of color, one especially 
handsome sample having a changeant 
ground of two shades of green—mousse 
and ¢illewl—sprinkled with petits pois 
of silk in gold and views rose. 

Diagonal cloths and broché tweeds are 
extremely well adapted for winter gowns. 
The latter fabric, in particular, is as 
pretty as it is novel, and comes in a 
variety of pleasing color effects, among 
the most successful combinations being 
olive shot with heliotrope, marron with 
myrtle, and black with electric blue. 
Bengaline cloths, having raised cords 
running horizontally, are very striking, 
the surface showing a beautiful watered 
effect resembling that of motré antique, 
and being in almost every instance either 
ombré or shot. Amazon cloths include 
a variety of useful colorings, as well as 
the more delicate shades that have been 
so much used for evening cloaks. For 
the latter purpose, by the way, this ef- 
fective material ¢~mes in a heavier weave, 
which renders it especially appropriate, 
and either with or without trimmings of 
fur it develops very handsomely. 

Shaded co/el/é woollens are deservedly 
popular, their peculiar softness and 
beautiful colorings rendering them dear 
to the woman of artistic soul. They are 
not greatly dissimilar to the velours 
Russe of last winter, but they resemble 
nothing so much as the once-familiar 
terry velvet, although there is little or 
no silk employed in their manufacture. 
Another effective material that is much 
wlmired by modish women displays a 
network of velvet or chenille covering 
an ombré woollen background. This 
comes in various schemes of color, all of 
them striking, but exceedingly har- 
monious. 

Of silks and velvets it may be uni- 
formly asserted that the newest patterns 
are decidedly small, pin or pea dots and 
diminutive floral designs quite usurping 
the favor hitherto accorded to larger and 
more pretentious ones. An extremely 
tasteful silk has a changeable chiné 
ground covered with tiny horizontal 
cords, producing a pretty crépé effect. 
The colors introduced in this and sim- 
ilar fabrics are manifold, one sample 
alone showing, when unravelled, strands 
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of white, gold, rose, myrtle, and willow 
green. 

The popularity of moiré evinces itself 
in the fact that most of the novelties 
in silks display a watered surface, which 
forms an admirable background for 
numberless effective and fanciful de- 
signs. One of the prettiest moirés 
shown is of magenta shot with gold, and 
scattered over at wide intervals with 
dots of black satin. The color effect of 
this combination is indescribable, in one 
light showing gold, in another pink, in 
another mauve, and with each variation 
becoming more beautiful than before. 
Another specimen has a ground of pink 
moiré covered with an opalescent mesh 
in white satin, and on this are woven 
wee bouquets of roses in their natural 
tints. 

Satin also forms an artistic back- 
ground for some lovely examples of the 
weaver’s skill, and its excellent draping 
qualities have fully assured its popu- 
larity. Satin orientale, which may be 
counted among the most pleasing vari- 
eties, comes in all the most delicate of 
the fashionable colors, and is brocaded 
in narrow vertical stripes with an infin- 
itesimal trailing design of leaves and 
flowers. For bridesmaids’ dresses or a 
débutante’s evening gown this is an ideal 
fabric, and even among the younger 
married women there are many who 
have fallen willing victims to its charms. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF FEMININE 
ATTIRE. 


THE most correct thing in umbrella 
handles is a thin stick of plain wood, 
finished at the top with a neat circular 
plate of gold or silver, on which is en- 
graved the owner’s monogram. All 
outré designs have passed into desue- 
tude, and simpiicity—in this direction, 
at least—is the order of the day. 

Gloves of real goatskin, which can be 
washed with soap and water when soiled, 
may be reckoned among the really eco- 
nomical novelties of the day. ‘These use- 
ful articles may be obtained in all the 
new shades of tan and brown, and are 
particularly admired for riding or driv- 
ing, while for shopping they are equally 
desirable. 
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For description see page 255 


Most of the newest veils are trimmed 
either with lace, ribbon, or jet, the really 
simple veil having apparently gone 
quite out of fashion. A new veil, that 
is particularly chic when skilfully ar- 
ranged, is square at the ends and 
rather large, and is made of fine net, 
having small chenille spots scattered 
over it at wide intervals. The border 
consists of an appliqué of real Brussels 
lace, which is quite as frequently white 
as black. 

An accordion-plaited flannel _ petti- 
coat is a useful novelty which is likely 
to be appreciated during these cold days 
of midwinter, in spite of the disfavor 
with which this homely fabric has of 
late years been viewed. ‘The petticoat 


in question is made of extremely fine 
white flannel, embroidered around the 
edge and trimmed with several rows of 
pink bébé ribbon, while the perfectly 
shaped band is so manipulated as to be 
not in the least bulky around the waist. 

The chemise of sheer white linen, 
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discarded long ago in favor of the mod- 
ern vest of woven silk, has once more 
been received into favor, and for the 
nonce silk has passed quite out of count. 
‘The up-to-date chemise is made of linen 
lawn, almost as fine and soft as the pro- 
verbial cobweb, and is trimmed with 
sundry frills and insertions of Valen- 
ciennes or Mechlin lace, threaded with 
bébé ribbons of delicate hue, and inter- 
mingled with exquisite hand embroid- 
ery. 

A walking shoe that is absolutely 
water-tight is one of the most useful 
of recent importations. The shee, 
which is laced up the centre, and ex- 
tends rather high up the leg, is so ar- 
ranged that at the top one side wraps 
over the other, fastening at the side 
with small straps and buckles. Pri- 
marily these shoes were intended for 
country wear, but they are sufficiently 
smart-looking to be adopted by city 
women, while for stormy weather they 
are of incalculable value. 

An evening bodice which can be worn 
with any black skirt is quite indispen- 
sable in these days, as much for home 
wear as for the theatre. A pretty one 
is made of rose pink surah, the fulness 
being plaited in a point at the waist- 
line back and front, where it is met by 
the inevitable ceinture of black velvet, 
below which is a flounce of black lace, 
forming a basque. ‘The feature of the 
bodice, however, is a sort of network 
which entirely covers it. ‘This is formed 
of strips of black velvet ribbon, crossed 
over each other like the plaiting in bas- 
ket work. ‘The square-cut neck is fin- 
ished with a berthe of black lace, and 
triple flounces of lace conceal the puffed 
pink surah sleeves. 

Among the very daintiest of slumber 
gowns is one made of the finest French 
batiste, the waist part being almost cov- 
ered with countless rows of shirring and 
lace insertion, finished with wondrously 
delicate stitching. At the neck, which 
is cut in a tiny V, is a fichu of fine 
lace, knotted softly at the throat and 
falling in long ends. ‘The extremely 
full sleeves, which reach only an inch 
or so below the elbow, are decorated 
with rows of shirring and insertion and 
terminate in wide frills of lace. Not 
by any means a practical garment, if 

















one remembers how closely an exposed 
neck and arms are sometimes allied to 
pneumonia and kindred ills, but in 
these days of sybaritic luxury we too 
frequently consider beauty first and 
practicality last of all. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fig. 171. The marvellously grace- 
ful robe Wintérieur here portrayed is 
modelled in pale blue erépe de Chine. 
The front of the gown is of cream chif- 
fon draped over pale blue silk, while the 
loose chemisette, which is gathered into 
a folded ceinture of blue velvet, is of 
pale blue crépe scattered over with pea 
dots of cream. ‘The neck is finished 
with a softly gathered frill of old 
Mechlin lace, the draped oversleeves— 
extending @ la Juive almost to the hem 
of the skirt—being of the same delicate 
garniture. ‘The undersleeves, of the 
pale blue erépe de Chine, are shirred at 
the wrist, terminating in a soft frill. 
This dainty gown, which is one of 
Bloom’s latest and most charming de- 
signs, is illustrated on page 243. 

Fig. 173. In this illustration is de- 
lineated a strikingly handsome prom- 
enade gown of Redfern design, attract- 
ively developed in heliotrope  erépé 
cheviot combined with bé/é lamb, and 
ornamented with black silk braiding. 
The overskirt, beneath which is a petti- 
coat of the fur, is cut into sharp points, 
each of which is outiined with a braid 
decoration. The bodice is of quite 
unique design, the full, seamless basque 
imparting an air of piquancy that will 
be keenly appreciated by modish women. 
In front the bodice is cut away in order 
to display a close-fitting vest of the bébé 
lamb, the edges on either side being 
ornamented with the braiding ; and the 
sleeve also is slashed at the wrist to show 
a cuff of the fur. The combination of 
the fur with the cloth in the broad col- 
larette is very effective, and the extreme 
width across the shoulders is quite in 
the approved mode. For this illustra- 
tion see page 247. 

Fie. 176. In this illustration is 
shown a dainty evening dress for a 
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débutante. It is made of white satin 
peau, veiled with accordion-plaited white 
silk chiffon, which is draped slightly 
on the left side of the skirt and fastened 
with a pearl ornament. Around the 
hem the chiffon is embroidered in scal- 
lops. The simple corsage is cut @ /a 
Vierge and embroidered around the 
décolletage to correspond with the skirt ; 
the double sleeve is similarly finished. 
The belt and shoulder-straps are formed 
of pearls. This charming gown, which 
is designed by Bloom, will be found on 
page 251. 

Fig. 174 illustrates a coat of more 
than ordinary elegance. It is developed 
in faced cloth of the popular giroflé 
shade, and has wide revers of Russian 
sable extending in a point to the waist- 
line back and front. A smart waist- 





Fig. 178. 


For description see page 255 

























coat of black moiré an- 
figue, double-breasted 4 
and having along basque, 
is worn beneath the coat, 
and the sable cuffs which 
terminate the gigo/ sleeves 
are overlapped with cuffs 
of the moiré. This mod- 
ish garment, which is one 
of Redfern’s latest de- 
signs, is shown on p. 248. 
Fic. 175 represents a 
stylish and becoming 
street costume from 
Bloom. The overskirt, 
cut @ la Grecque, is of 
golden-brown cloth, and 
is draped over a petticoat 
of black Persian lamb ; it 
is finished around the hem with a band 
of seal trimming. The close-fitting 
round waist is also edged with seal, and 
is attached to the skirt in front with 
buttons and buttonholes. The round 
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yoke is of cream cloth and is outlined 
with seal ; it is buttoned in the centre, 
the seams being embroidered in black 
silk. The tight-fitting sleeve, which is 
buttoned from wrist to elbow, is of 
the brown cloth, the large shoulder-puff 
being of the cream. ‘The oversleeve is 
likewise of the brown cloth, and is fin- 
ished with a border of seal. For this 
illustration refer 
\ to page 249. 
K1G.172 delin- 
eates a charming 
theatre or even- 
ing bodice of 
Redfern design. 
It is composed 
of black moiré 
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Figures | and 2 


antique combined with fuchsia-colored 
crépe de Chine, the latter fabric being 
striped at intervals with black. ‘The 
moiré, which is cut without seams, is 
draped artistically to the figure, meet- 












































































ing at the 
waist-line a 
full basque of 
the crépe, which \A \\ 
a r" ope %,. 
is edged with a oon : 


scalloped embroid- — ? sON 

ery in black. The A 
crépe de Chine sleeve, XX 
which is extremely full 

above the elbow, is finished with 
a frill of the embroidered crépe 
and a smart bow of black movré 
ribbon. The draped collar is 
also of moiré, while the jabot 
is of the crépe de Chine. The bodice is 
illustrated on page 245. 

Fig. 177 displays a serviceable school 
or walking dress fora little girl. It is 
made of golden-tan cloth combined with 
cream cloth, and trimmed with golden- 
brown braid. 

Kia. 178. This pretty little dress is 
composed of pale blue crépe de Chine 
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combined with mousse green 
velvet, and decorated with 
embroidery wrought in silk 
upon the fabric. 


FASHIONS FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 





THE mother whose soul 
does not yearn to see her 
little ones daintily dressed is, 
happily, an anomaly but rare- 
ly met with; most mothers, 
on the contrary, are prepared 
to sacrifice something them- 
selves in order that their 
wee daughters may be 
gowned in accordance with 
) the modern ideal of sartorial 








Figures 3 and 4 


art, which is apt in the American moth- 
er to be an exalted one. ‘The result 
may be observed in the groups of ex- 
quisitely dressed children that one meets 
in the streets of most American cities— 
children whose beauty and grace have 
elicited admiring comment from num- 
berless travellers from the Old World. 
The juvenile fashions ushered in with 
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the present season are, if anything, a 
degree too elaborate. It is much to be 
deplored that errors in this direction 
should ever be made, for a child never 
looks as well as when simply and unpre- 
tentiously attired. Still, it must be 
granted that the present mode of dress- 
ing children is thoroughly and charm- 
ingly artistic ; the pity of it is that little 
ones who are gotten up over carefully 
are apt to miss a good deal of pleasure 
on account of their fine clothes. No 
child can have a really ‘‘ good time” 
when silk and lace and other furbelows 
demand continual consideration, and, 
sweet as the cherubs may look, it is 
wiser to provide them with simpler gar- 
ments and let them enjoy their span of 
happiness to the full. 

‘The new winter gowns for little people 
are very pretty and original, and the 
combinations of colors and materials are 
fully as striking as those observed in 
the dresses of the “grown-ups.” —TLop- 
sacking is a highly popular fabric, and 
its excellent wearing qualities render it 
especially suitable for children’s cloth- 
ing. ‘T'weed and faced cloth are also 
much used, the former being particu- 
larly favored for school dresses, while 
velvet and satin are both extensively 
employed as trimmings. Loose, full 
bodices attached to the skirt are very 
much in vogue, as also is the blouse of 
surah or Liberty satin worn beneath 
a jaunty little Eton jacket. 

Outdoor pelisses for very small chil- 
dren are made chiefly on the straight 
lines of the Empire model, some being 
plaited or gathered into narrow yokes, 
while others are allowed to hang from 
the neck in unbroken folds. One much- 
admired style is made with a Watteau 
plait in the back, extending from the 
collar to the hem ; this, when made in 
soft satin, or the ever-popular bengaline, 
is particularly effective. Other pretty 
coats are double-breasted and have triple 
shoulder-capes, but these are more often 
selected for the little girls who have 
quite left babyhood behind them. 

Fur is very much employed in the 
decoration of children’s cloaks, notwith- 
standing the doctors’ assertion that its 
use is attended with danger, owing to 
the fluffy particles finding their way 
into the lungs. Still, if the fur be of 
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the best quality the danger cannot be 
really great, and no sensible mother will 
ever put inferior or imitation fur upon 
her babies’ clothing. Miniver and er- 
mine make ideal trimmings for little 
garments, lending themselves excel- 
lently to the obtaining of such pictu- 
resque effects as fond mothers delight in. 
One charming little pelisse, intended for 
a wee dot of a maiden, is made of rose- 
colored cloth, lined with silk, and having 
an interlining of chamois. The collar 
and shoulder-cape are made of ermine, 
as also are the wide cuffs into which the 
quaint, full sleeves are puffed. More 
common than ermine, but almost as 
pretty, is the long-haired Angora lamb, 
while beaver and krimmer, which are 
much worn by older children, are among 
the most serviceable and least costly of 
fur garnitures. 

The quaint little ‘‘ Granny ” bonnets 
that are now so generally adopted are 
among the prettiest features of chil- 
dren’s fashions. Sometimes these are 
made of velvet, but more often of ben- 
galine or soft satin. The prettiest ones 
are those shirred on cords, and finished 
around the face with a wide frill and an 
inner frill of fine lace, beneath which the 
fresh little baby face is almost hidden 
away. In the back of the bonnet a 
curtain is generally gathered on, thus 
protecting the neck from cold and its 
attendant evils; for it is a fact worth 
considering that the exposure in child- 
hood of the delicate nerve centre at the 
base of the skull is frequently the direct 
cause of chronic neuralgia in later life. 
Many mothers prefer to have the bonnet 
made of the same material as the cloak 
worn with it, and in all cases it must har- 
monize with it both in color and design. 

Even the tiniest children have their 
receptions and evening parties in these 
jin de siécle days, and consequently 
party frocks have to be seriously thought 
of. Thin materials are, on the whole, 
rather démodé, but in their place we 
have velvet, poplin, and Liberty satin, 
with an illimitable variety of soft silks 
and silk crépons. The latter develop 
into the very daintiest of little dresses, 
quite rivalling, if not eclipsing, the ever- 
popular crépe de Chine. ‘The treatment 
should be simple, the trimming confined 
chiefly to the bodice. 
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HEALTHY FLESH 





is a storehouse of latent vital strength 
which comes to the rescue in time of need. 
Losing flesh shows that there is a demand 
made for vital energy. Something is wrong. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, gives the system the nour- 
ishment it requires, and thus restores a 
normal condition. Thin, angular women 
need it. Physicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Coughs and Colds, 


Throat and Lung Troubles, Blood Diseases and Emacia- 
tion—all give way to Scott’s Emulsion. 














Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 
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Investments that Pay Millions. 








HERE are many thousand people in the United States, who put aside small savings from their earnings, 
and who desire to make secure investments so that their little will grow to be a large amount. ‘They see so 
many advertisements, and hear so much about safe and sure investments, here and there throughout the 

country, that they are confused. 

In investing in real estate, the important points to be considered are, security, permanency and profit. 
Without these no investment is either desirable or attractive. Chicago real estate is now a staple security in the 
markets of the world. No investment can be better, There are hundreds of millionaires in Chicago to-day, 
made so by the natural increase in the value of their real estate. This real estate was purchased some twenty, 
some thirty, and some forty years ago, Since that time, what then cost one hundred dollars has sold for one 
million dollars. 

Now, forty bankers and millionaires of Chicago, who have been largely instrumental in developing the City 
to its present magnitude, have organized for the purpose of establishing the manufacturing city of Chicago Heights, 
This Association selected the site at Chicago Heights because it includes all the necessary requirements for 
successful and economical manufacturing at a minimum cost. The town has cheap fuel, plenty of water, and the 
combined advantages of thirty-eight railways. It is near a well-stocked labor market, and in the midst of the 
section that buys the goods it manufactures. So well-known are the men composing the Chicago Heights Land 
Association, that during the short space of two years, the Association has induced seventeen of the leading 
manufacturers of the country to locate their establishments at Chicago Heights. Some of these concerns have been 
successfully operating in Europe and America for from fifty to one hundred years. ‘They employ several hundred 
men each, representing a population of about five in the family to one employé. Several of the establishments 
now successfully operating at the Heights have gone there from the heart of Chicago, finding that real estate in 
the business districts of Chicago is rapidly becoming too valuable to be used for manufacturing purposes. Besides, 
in Chicago, they could not obtain the switching facilities that are absolutely essential to manufacturing at a 
minimum cost. These facilities are found complete at Chicago Heights, by reason of its connection with thirty- 
eight lines of railroads, The Chicago Heights Land Association makes a practice of donating a number of acres 
of land to these respective manufacturing establishments, and they are finding it much cheaper to accept such a 
proposition, and go where the greatest inducements are offered to them in the way of cheap fuel, cheap transpor- 
tation and cheap labor. They are thus enabled to realize large sums from the sale of their city real estate, while 
at the same time securing a new and better location free of cost to them. On this liberal basis the town of 
Chicago Heights is building up more rapidly than any other city near the great Western metropolis. Every one 
of such establishments located there means the increase, on a permanent basis, of the value of real estate. ‘Thus 
investments made at Chicago Heights now, will double and treble in value continually as the town grows and the 
years go by. 

When these factories first located in Chicago, they purchased their ground at a few hundred dollars a block. 
Now they can sell it for from twe thousand to ten thousand dollars per front foot. The same will be repeated at 
Chicago Heights. Every indication goes to show that it will be a large city within a few years. Those who 
invest there now will reap profits as large in proportion as those who invested in Chicago at an early date, and 
who have held their property until the present time. You can make no mistake by following in the line of invest- 
ments made by such men as are the leading spirits in the development of Chicago, and who made the World's 
Fair a success, 

What we wish to say to you is, that the experience of Chicago’s most successful business men has enabled 
them to make such a selection of real estate as is second to none in America. They will share its vast profits with you 
if you will invest now. They are responsible, and could not afford to mislead you if they so desired.’ They only 
wish to increase your fortune by inducing you to invest a small amount where they have placed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. If you have any money—no matter how small the amount—and are seeking for safe and 
profitable investments, it would pay you to correspond with the Chicago Heights Land Association. Their lots 
range in prices from two hundred and fifty dollars to six hundred dollars. Their terms are easy, and they give 


special attention to investments from outside parties. 
The Offices of the Chicago Heights Land Association are located on the main floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 
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SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. 





f For Body and Brain 





Most popularly = Sincz 30 YeARs ALL Eminent Puysicians Recommenn Over 7,000 

“ used tonic-stimu- written endorse- 
lant in Hospitals, ments from prom- 
Public and Relig- inent physicians 

k. ious Institutions in Europe and 

. everywhere, America. 

10 

1 

: NOURISHES FORTIFIES REFRESHES 

I's Strengthens entire system; positively the most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting Renovator 

of the Vital Forces. 

ed EVERY TEST, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS, PROVES ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION. 

ju 

ei ASK FOR VIN MARIANI AT DRUGGISTS TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT ACCEPT 

Zi AND FANCY GROCERS. NO SUBSTITUTIONS. 

0 

nd SPECIAL OFFER-—We will mail, gratis, a collection of 75 Portraits, 

ots Sketches, Biographical Notes and Autographs of Celebrities. 


ive 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 


London: 239 Oxford Street. MARIANI & Co., 52 West 15th Street, New York. 
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Willie de Carpentier finds his new box-coat a trifle warm till an idea penetrates his brain, and— 
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A few Pennies 


on the one hand—ruined garments on 
the other. That will be the result of your 
trying to save money by using poor, 
cheap washing-powders, instead of Pearl- 
ine. Just consider, How much could 
you save in a year if you bought the 
cheapest and most worthless ? And 
how far would it go toward pay- 
ing for the things ruined in a 
single month? You can’t save 
anything by buying cheap wash- 
ing-powders. The way to 
~~ 
Cw save money in washing is 
to use what has been 
proved to be absolutely safe. That is 
 Pearline. Millions use it, a7 
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EY anc CENTS:, Scented 
Tuberose which bears flowers of 
reat beauty and of unsurpassed 
ragrance, worth more than the price 
of the collection. One bulb of Orange 
3 Scented Tuberose, 1 bulb French 
Seedling Gladioli, lovely spikes; 1 
pkt. Fuller's New Sweet Pea in 
mixed colors, a grand variety; 1 pkt. 
World’s Fair Pansy, comprises all 
the finest strains mixea; 1 pkt. Ful- 
ler’s New Rose Aster flowers of 
great beauty, 1 pkt. Star Phlox, 30 
colors mixed; 1 pkt. Giant Cocks- 
comb, heads over two feet in cir- 
cumference: 1 large pkt. Mixed Flower Seeds, over 100 different 
kinds, all the best sorts, which grow and bloom freely. The above 
fine bulbs and seeds are worth $1.00, will all flower this season,and 
we send them for only 25 cents. Order at once. Catalogue free. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER &CO., Fioral Park,N.Y. 








FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and eve 
blemish on beauty, and defies detection. tt 
has stood the test of 43 years, 
mand is so harmless we taste it to 
be sure it is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient): ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.’’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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other cos-ieti 
wil) do it. 


PURIFIES as well as 
Beawiifies the Skin 
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ESTABLISHED 1840. 
NEARLY 100,000 NOW IN USE. 


Received Highest Award, World's Fair, Chicago. 


JUDGES’ REPORT: 

“The TONE is Musical and Powerful, combined with a sym- 
pathetic and Singing quality, especially marked in the 
Grands.”’ 

2, ‘*The SCALE is thoroughly even and the ACTION of the 

Highest Grade.’’ 

3. ‘The TOUCH is firm, yet easy and elastic, and repeats 

promptly.” 

4. ‘The MATERIALS used are the Best, and superior work- 

manship is manifested in every detail.” 
“The CASES are artistic in design, and the taste shown in 
the selection of woods merits special commendation.” 


This only confirms the opinion of the Musical Public. 
has -kept in advance of all 
THE FISCHER PIANO improvements relating to a 
high grade piano, and stands to-day unrivalled in all its excel- 
lencies of 





TONE, 


ENDURANCE, 
ACTION AND WORKMANSHIP. 


110 FIFTH AVE., corner 16th Street, 
WEw TORE. 




















SIX bottles a year keeps you in per- 
fect health. It tones the nerves and 
blood, strengthens every sinew in the 
body. After recovering from a severe 
attack of fever it will restore your 
strength quickerthan any other known 
remedy. Its effect is felt at once. 
Be Sure You Cet BURNHAM’S. 
Pints, 50c. Six % pint bottlesexpressed for $1.50, 
Send stamp for book—‘* Household Hints.” 
E, 8. BURNHAM CO., 120 Gansevoort 8t., N.Y. 


















ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine is $1.50 a year, but 
in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which is less than cost) 
we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly that 
you will continue taking the Magazine always. ‘The loss to us in 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so much money 
spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously increased circulation. Hence if the monthly visits 
of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two years are made, 
we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent subscriber. 
Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis Magazine for 
two full years. Ifyou desire a late sample copy, send 10¢ for one, 
and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters, 


ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE, 252.2hIREd> 
LANTE®&Ss3= 


catalogues, sugges- 
| tions, plans and estimates— FREE, 











Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
|| from all parts of the world — not to be found 
| elsewhere in 
@® SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 

Discriminating buyers,| CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
who want only the os 
in all parts of the U. 8. 
deal with We refer 
to them. 





200 ACRES FINEST 
STOCK IN U. 8S, 
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To the 400. 





W" should you spend thousands on your houses, horses 
and carriages, and overlook the fact that your doors and 
window-frames are finished with Varnish that will not stand 
exposure ? 
Why should your doors not be as well varnished as your 
carriages ? 


Instruct your painter to use the 


Special Door and Window Varnish 


Made by the 


Beckwith-Chandler 
Varnish Company, 





Makers of Fine Coach Varnishes, 


Newark, N. J. 


% 


It not only gives a superior finish, but secures the greatest 





possible durability. 
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I am now prepared to present for your consideration 
a larger, finer, and more select stock of Diamond and 
Gem Jewelry than ever before. The magnificent Dia- 
mond Star represented in this illustration is fully worth 


$150. My price is only . . . . . . $75.00 
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I import all Diamonds and other Precious Stones in 
the rough, free of custom duty; cut, polish, and have 
special settings made for them on the premises, thus 
effecting a saving of 50%. The Marquise ring repre- 
sented in the illustration is fully worth $100, My price 
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I have a large assortment of fashionable Diamond 
Scarf Pins, with Turquoise, Emerald or Sapphire cen- 
tres. They are very fashionable and generally retail at 


. $25.00 


$50. My price for same as illustration 
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WATCHES. 


E. Howard double extra heavy solid gold 14 carat 
heavy case, regular price $65, present price, 849. 

Waltham, same, regular $30, present price, 19.00 

Silver Waltham, regular $12, present price, 7.50 

All Watches warranted perfect timers and kept in 
order for six years free. 
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The Optical Department is under the immediate 
direction of Professor Meyer, Fitting, examination 
and prescription free. 
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2 AVE YOU EVER TRIED 
to make in your own 
kitchen any of those 
delicate soups, sauces, 
or made dishes which 
Dy are generally supposed 
to be in the province 
of the ‘ professional ” 


cook ? 


Miss Maria Parloa 


says that by the use, as a basis, of 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


you can make these delicious dishes suc- 


cessfully at home. 
She has written roo recipes, which will 
be sent gratis, by mail, by Dauchy & 
Co,, 27 Park Place, New York, 











FREE TO ALL: 
Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue of PLANTS, 
Roars, BULBS, VINEs, 
i7HRUBS, ORNAMENTAL 
‘TREES, SMALL FRUITS, 
GRAPE VINES, SEEDS. 
etc., will be mailed 
FREEtoall applicants. 
100 pag . Most com- 
\ plete Plant Catalogue 
ublished. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 20 Rosr 
OUSES, 45 GREENHOUSES; 80 acres NURSERIES, 
Address 


} NANZ & NEUNER, Lovtsvitxe, Ky, 
Nocooosooaoao: momo 
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Holy Land, California, Mexico, 
Florida, etc. Excursions and in- 
dividual tickets, Ocean tickets by alllines. ‘Tourist Gazette free, 


H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 
Official Ticket Agents for Ch’ ef Trunk Lines. 


CONSTIPATION <*35* 
AND. 
URE. 

Address UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CO., Dept. A3. 

(Treatise mailed free.) 76 43d St., Chicago, ill- 


uilt of soo square inches 

A BEAUT| FU L CR AZY ede with Pes. one of 60 

splendid Silk pieces, assorted bright colors, 25c. 5 packs $1.00, 
Silk,Plush, and Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, soc. 

Lemarie’s Silk Mills Little Ferry, N. J. 


LADIES! Goop payinc work 


AT HOME, NOCANVASSING, 
nd stamp 3 J, B. MILLER, Battle Creek. Mich. 
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Sp << ” IT 1S ECONOMY 


The 1894 ©  =HE BEST 


Standard price for the standard bicycles 
of the world has been fixed at $125.00, 
bringing these highest grade wheels within 
the reach of every rider who aims to possess 
a first-class mount. 

With Columbias at $125, there is little 
reason for buying any other bicycle, be- 
cause Columbias are unequalled. 








Our catalogue is comprehensive and beauti- 
ful. It contains many new things of interest 

to every wheelman and wheelwoman. You can 

obtain it free at our agencies, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Lrancn Houses —12 Warren St., New York. 
oo Wabash Aver Chicer;, IL - 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Hartford, Conn. 





BELLE: “I think the question of skirt bindings is worse 

than the servant problem. Here I’ve had three bind- 
ings on this dress, and just look at it. I’m dis- 
gusted!”’ 








ANNE: “ That’s be- 
cause you use velvet- 
een. I tried it, but soon 
- gave it up; it gathers 
all the dirt, everything sticks 
to it and, of course, it frays 















right out; besides, it lets the skirt spread and 
gives it a bad shape; doesn't hold it firm as 
the braid does. I stick to the old-fashioned 
Goff’s Braid that our mothers and grandmothers 
used: it’s light, clean, lasts longer and doesn’t 
cost so much. The velveteen is going out of 
style, too, so the best dressmakers say.” 


Any one not finding Goff’s Braid 
on sale in desired shade, send the name 
of the house that could not supply you 
and four 2-cent stamps, and we will 
send a —— roll of any color wanted 
to your address prepaid, 

D. GOFF & SONS, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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80 cents, WRITE DIRECTLY TO HEADQUARTERS 


I. C. DAVIS, Business Manager. 


Silver Cross Calendar for 1894, 


CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF 
THE KING’s DAUGHTERS AND SONS, comes before the public again in old Missal 
form, but its beauty is this year enhanced by a copy of 


toffman’s head of Christ, 


presented on the opening page. 
imperial Japan vellum paper. 
Christ in Prophecy ; John the Baptist, the herald of Christ; 
Christ in Miracle ; Christ in Parable, and Christ in Prayer, 
month is given to the study of each division of the subject. 
Leaders of Circles in The Order, Sunday-school ‘Teachers and Bible Students, it 


I . . 
| will prove of most valuable aid, 


Retail price, 50 cents each. 
be mounted, 


OF 


The calendar is printed in Rubric tints, on 
The subject for 1894 covers the Life of Christ: 


To 


An artistic card, upon which the picture can 


40 cents. Postage, 5 cents extra. 





The head of Christ on the title page is a beautiful work of Art that every 
member of the Order will want to preserve. i 


including mat and glass, can be ordered with the Calendar. 
THE ORDER: 


158 West 23d Street, 


Suitable frames for the picture, 


White Enamel, 60 cents ; Oak, 70 cents; Gold, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Express charges paid by Receiver. 





DO YOU RAISE 
Fruits? 
Flowers? 
Vegetables? 

Do you own Land? 


IF SO, IT WILL 


PAY To take a paper that gives its 

entire attention to gardening, 

home grounds, the lawn, tree 

YO U and shrub planting, fruit, ‘flow- 

er and vegetable raising, and 

W Ee L thus secure the invaluable 

help, and the best information 

given in the clearest manner, so that the veriest 
novice can thoroughly understand. 


OUR INQUIRY DEPARTMENT (a Free Bureau 
of Information) open to all subscribers. 


AMERICAN GURDENING 


(FULLY ILLUSTRATED) 


TELL And more. It has a staff of special- 
ists in all the branches of horticul- 
ALL ture, devoted to its service, and it 

is impossible for any one interested 
THIS to consult its pages without gather- 

ing knowledge ten-fold worth its 
cost. $1.00 a year for 24 numbers. Sample 
copy free. Address 


AMERICAN GARDENING, 170 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Ageé.ats Send for Special Rates, 


‘For the enlightened owners of gardens and wood- 
lands this journal is invaluable.”—Mew York Tribune. 


VOL Vil. - eenee nen tonene tae 


"@ CARDEN 
“FORESTS 


SEN Ae AD) ULTURE 


L 
SCAPE ART AND FORESTRY 

























A beautifully illustrated journal of Hor. 
ticulture, Landscape Art and Forestry, 
filled every week with fresh, entertaining, 
practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or take an interest in 
flowers, shrubs and trees. Its writers are 
the foremost American and European au- 
thorities, and the editorial and leading 
articles constitute the best literature of 
the time on all subjects within the scope 
of the paper. 
‘The foremost journal of its class.”—Boston Herald. 
‘“* A delightful weekly companion.” —//arper'’s Weekly. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co, *W Vork: 
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$4.00 A YEAR. 


ibune Building, 


— 












USE THIS SIDE WHEN SENDING ONLY YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION. 











Price 26 Cents ‘ 


i 








| © 
Godey Publishing Co., 


21 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 
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; SSUED MONTHS 
DEY PUBLISH NGC Cc2~ 
Sy INDON PARIS- 















Inclosed please find ae ee ) 





for which send GODEY’S MAGAZINE /or one year 


Name, 





ot 








County, 


Subscription $3.00 a year, in advance, including postage to any part of tne 
United States, Mexico and Canadas. Postage to any foreign country in the 


Universal Postal Union 72 cents a year additional. 


ee CONSULT THE OTHER SIDE. om 
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7 MALCYON HALL 


ig. 
et ee 


.«. MiflbrookK, 


me 4 «Duchess Co. 
mY D.U, 























oo is situated on the summit of Dutchess 
County, go miles from New York. It is a rolling 





County, which in depth and beauty of landscape and fine 
roads resembles the best English country. The scenery 
is enhanced by a background of mountains in places 120 
miles distant—elevation 1,000 feet—gravel soil—air dry and 


invigorating. 


Halcyon Hall is conceded to be the most beautiful 
Hotel in the world. It is more than Club-house. It is 
more than Hotel. It is a gentleman’s country home of 
rare elegance and beauty where the privilege of paying is 
accorded to guests, thus presenting the unique experience 
of all the delights of a visit with none of its obligations. 
House opens for the season of 1894 on or about 


May first. 
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CE MES G-E1-ANE-OUS 








The best bicycle is the 
cheapest; the lightest 
bicycle is the best if it 
is also the strongest. 


The 


Zimmerman 
and his 
Raleigh 

are one. 





is the lightest and the strongest 
on account of its superior ma- 
terial and scientific construction. 


Ridden by the champions of seven nations. 


Get the Catalogue from 


The Raleigh Cycle Co. 


2081-3 Seventh Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


| 


Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


A wire frame covered with 
» Chinasilk makes the foun- 
dation for this Lamp 
Shade. The outer cov- 
ering in an exquis- 
ite original lace de- 
sign, was made of 
@ Florence Crochet 
Silk; the fringe 
is also made of 
the same mate- 
rial, and behind 
thishangs a cur- 
tain of Chinasilk. 
Corticelli Crochet 
Silk or Corticelli Lace 
Silk may also be used 
to good advantage; in 
either case size No. 
300 will be required. 
a FLORENCE HOME 

“a ’ NEEDLEWORK for 1893 


is now ready. The subjects are Corticelli Darn- 
ing, Corticelli Drawn-work, and Reeling Raw 
Silk as seen at the World’s Fair. Crocheted 
Lamp Shades, Embroidery and Pillow Lace are 
also described. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, 
and we will mail you the book; 96 pp., 87 illus, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 












WOMEN iv CROCHET 


and have a few hours’ spare time can get work to do at home 
to occupy their spare time profitably. Address 


L. WHITE & CO., 209 State St., Chicago, Ill, 





HALAKAWANA CURES ASTHMA. 


Infallible. Instantaneous, 
50 Cents All Drugyists or by Mail. 
EK. L. St. Ceran & Co,, New Orleans, La. 


CACTUS 12.75 2N79 21 2. 91-20. 


Catalogue free, A. BLANC & CO.,, Philadelphia, 








Four fare witha PB URLINGTON “STAY-ON.” 


Ask dealer or write Burlington Blanket Co.Burlington, Wis. 





NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


tall. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book ofproott REE 





$i0 00 to $25 00 per week made working for 
- : us. Ladies are equally as successful 





asmen. Parties preferred who can devote their entire time and 
attention to the business, but spare moments may be used to good 
advantage. A splendid opportunity. Address, for particulars, 


3 FL. JOHNSON & CO.,, No, 5 S. 11th Street, Richmond, Va. 
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THAT’S 
IT 
EXACTLY— 


it expresses the exhilarating sensation | 
of that best and most healthful exercise 
for either sex—a ride ona | 


ONNOLOC 


BICYCLE | 
Its easy running qualities, high speed with | 
least effort and ‘‘swung-in-air'’ comfort, due 
largely to the easy, reliable, readily repaired 
tire—@. & J. Pneumatic—have kept Ramb- | 
lers ‘‘at the head of Bicycles.” 








Handsome catalogue free at any Rambler 
agency, Or by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York 


























Torpip LIver, Esq.: 


‘*Torp, old boy, dis looks dead easy.” 








BROODER Combined. 


Old Reliable” keage Mam 


. 
If youare interested in Poultry, it will@ 
pay you to send 4 cents in stamps for our 

‘2 page catalogue, giving valuable points 
on Poultry Culture. Address 


Reliable Incubator an 
SROeCCCRRRRSas eee eEEE: 








WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

e $l0 50 Ruythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 

i] ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 

tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 

where on 30 days’ trial. lo mo ‘ired in ad- 

vance. 76.000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded. 

Buy from factory, save dealers’ agente’ 

Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOG 


Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Take a Course in the 
DY SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 
L AW School of Law. 
J.COTNER, Jr.,See’y. 
AT DETROIT, MICH 


(Incorporated.) 
No.18 Telephone Bd'g 





. particulars. 


a 


YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF. 
Artistic bent iron-work for home decorations. We buy your 
finished work, Our man- for a stamp to 
ual tells you all about it. pay postage. 
A. J. WEED & CO., . ° 106-108 Liberty St., N. Y. 


ee 





Complexion Preserved, 


DR. HEBRA’S 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburnand Tan, and restoresthe 
skin to its original freshness, produc- 
ing a clear and healthy complexion. 
superior to all face preparations and 
perfectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for S@ cts. Send for circular. 





PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and_ beautifies the haiz. 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c,and $1.00 at Druggists 














ACENTS COIN 


Money selling Beveridge Cooker. 
Latest and simplest cooking utensil. No 
odor. Food cannot burn. Saves labor 
and fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coal stove. 

Agents Wanted, either sex. Big Pay. 

A lady sold 1730 in one town. Address, 
W. E. BEVERIDGE, BaLTimore, Mo. 





wanted to write at home, best wages, 2 
Blush of Roses, South Bend, Ind 


LADIES 
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MARGARET I LEE’S ; WORKS. 





Divorce; * or, Faithful and Unfaithful. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 
With a Review by W. E. Gladstone. 
A Brooklyn Bachelor. . : . 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 
A Celebrated Case. . . ©... Paper, 10 cents. 
A Brighton Night, ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘ Paper, 20 cents, 
Dr. Wilmer’s Love. ‘ ; ‘ : . I2mo, paper, 25 cents. 
Lizzie Adriance. , ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; Paper, 20 cents. 
Lorimer and Wite. ; ° . I2mo, paper, 20 cents. 


The Missing Marriage Certificate. Paper, 10 cents. 


Since First | Saw Your Face. .. _ Paper, 20 cents 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 











“== Nothing. 


That is 


Nothing to You. 








And yet it amounts to CONSIDERABLE. 


THIS IS HOW IT IS: The New York Ledger is $2.00 per year. 
GCDEYS MAGAZINE is _ 3.00 per year. 





Making both - - $5.00 per year. 
Send us Three Dollars for GODEYS and we 
PRESENT YOU with one year’s subscription to 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 


Giving you both for the price of one. Thus 
you get The New York Ledger for 


Absolutely Nothing. 


Doesn’t our offer prove the truth of our assertion ? 
This offer good only when you address 
GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Park Row, New York. 
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“Tt is impossible to get so much fun any other way out of ten cents as you can out of Puck's Library.” 









































Vo. No. 
yt The National Game, SEND 10 CENTS 47. Here and There, 
2, The Summer Boarder, FOR ANY ONE OF THESE IS- 48. Across the Ranch. 
3. Just Dog. SUES AND JUDGE FOR YoUR- ‘49. Fads and Fancies, 
4. Hayseed Hits. SELF WHAT A RARE TREAT 50. Spoons, 
5. The Funny Baby. iT 1S. ADDRESS: 51. Whiskers. 
6, Sassiety. PUCK, N. Y. 52- Fresh. 
7. Our Foreign Fellow ORDER BY NUMBER. 53. Tips. 
Citizens. 54, Emeralds, 
. The Great American 55. Young °Uns. 
. Boarding-House, NO POLITICS 56. Patch Work. 
9. Freddy’s Slate. BUT 57. Cranks. 


U 
10. Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, PURE FUN ONLY 58. Junk. 


11. Shop. 59. Kinks, 
12. Suburban, 


IN Sens & , 
ae. PUCK’S LIBRARY,  |o1 nimety tn tre cues’ 























14. Brudder Shinbones, 62. Notions, 

15. City Sketches, 63. Zoo, 

16. The Small Boy, No. 64. Fall Pippins. 

17. Is Marriage a Failure? 32. Job Lots. 65. Biddy. 

18. Out West. 33. Freaks, 66. Snowballs, 

19. Chin. 34. Ups and Downs, 67. Cash, 

20. HP Art, 35. Profesh, 68. Lonelyville. 

21. Very Young Man. 36. Darktown Doings. 69. Rainbows. 

22, Show Business, 37. Kids. 70. On the Rialto. 

23. Best Girl. 38. Bunco, 71. Steady Company. 

24. On the Road. 39. Human Natur’. 72. Hash. 

25. Out-Doors, 40, Dumb Critters, 73. Cracked Ice. 

26. Fly-Time. 41. Just Landed. 74. In-Doors. 

27. All at Sea, 42. Chow-Chow. 75. Gadding. 

28. Snap-Shots, 43. Cold Days. 76. Happy Family. if 

29. Round Town, 44, Dollars and Cents, 77. Youngsters, 

30. Fun at Zero, 45. Allin the Family. 78. Sleigh Bells, 

31. Household Happenings, 46, Togs. 79. Weary Raggles, 
‘* Rare Compound of Oddity, Frolic and Fun.” 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly | 


$1.00 for Three Months. 


Ten Cents per copy. saa for 1804 iis Subscribe Now. | 


fl $$ 




















THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION, 

THE GREAT TARIFF DEBATE IN CONGRESS, | 
o£ THE RESTORATION OF THE HAWAIIAN MONARCHY, 
and THE PROGRESS OF OUR NEW NAVY, 


are but four of the important features to be illustrated during the first three months of 1894 in ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY.” Special correspondents and a large staff of artists, together with the push and energy.of a young if 
and vigorous management, have made the ‘‘ LESLIE” 


The Best and Most Enterprising of American Pictorials. 


_No event of importance will occur either at home or abroad which will not be placed before its readers 
during the coming year. 
__ A subscription now for three months as a trial order will convince any lover of high-class pictorial journalism 
that no other American weekly will be found to equal the new ‘‘ LESLIE.” 


ARKELL WEEKLY COMPANY, Publishers and Proprietors, 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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4. ‘* Hully Gee! 


de i iy 





I hate to do this!!” 








yo INSTRUCTION 
URCH && 


GES 
COL SOCIETIE 


i <a A Prorita 





ENTER RTA : ANU M 


SUNDAY 5 SCHOOL WORK. 


ANY THOUSANDS 


rh aha LANTERNS, STEREO PTICONS. 


* VIEWS. eVee 


OPTICIAN PUBLIC. EXHIBITIONS 


240 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 


MAN with SMALL CAPITAL 








D Fe A M AS for Dramatic Clubs, Comedies, farces, tableaux 
eS ee, Vivants, and other qo for church 
and school exhibitions. Wigs and beards er scenery, minstrel 
goods, etc. Send for Coneuiaare list No. 15. ate OLD ROORBACH. 
Theatrical Bookseller, 132 Nassau St., New York, N. 





5 Fortwo years 
I have made 
$25 a week 
at Home. Instroctions FREE tol ady readers. Sendstamp. 
(No bumbug.) MRS. d. 4, BANNING, Box 97, ANNA, OHIO+ 


at home, to assist us preparing ad- 

dresses, ‘also other writing and easy 

Office ae $25 to $30 per week entire 
TE. 


If convenient enclose stamp. 


WOMAN'S CO-OPERATIVE TULLET Co. » MILWAUKEE, WIS. (lns.) 


READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, ROBE S8T., N. ¥. ; 


DAVIES, TURNER & Co., 
Foreign Express and Custom-House Brokers, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YQRK, 














. 
5 per day, at 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plaics the 
finest of jewelry good as 
j new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experien No capital. 
Every house has goo 
ing plating. Whole 



















Colored with ‘‘ PER- 
FECTION ” Dyes will 
make beautiful carpets 
and rugs,and are guar- 

We 


anteed notto fade. 
will send you a packa fe each of Turkey Red, Green, 
Wine, Rose, Melium rown and Orange Cotton dycs, 
or 6 pkg’s any colors you name for 40c. Single pkg. 
10e. ~~" cards and catalogue FREE. 
¥, CUSHING & Cou,, Box 48 Foxcroft, Me. 





AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
iculars, 6c. Wileox Spceifie Co., Phila., Pa 
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Chicago 
Real 


Estate 


“Now a Staple Security in the 
Markets of the World”’ 


_ The men who made Chicago great and the 
World’s Fair a success are now developing 
Chicago Heights. 
kers and business men of 

Forty Banker Chicago are the foun- 
ders and directors of the Chicago Heights 
Land Association. 

The history of the remarkable advance 
in Chicago Real Estate will be repeated 
in the development of 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


suy a lot now. Easy payments. Large 
profits assured. Special attention given to 
investments for outside parties. Deal with 
responsible people. 








Write for Full Information. (" GET OUR RATING. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION 


Main Floor, Chamber of Commerce 





CHICAGO 


9 0 
LEWIS’ 98% LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED (paTENTED). 
The strongest and purest Lye made. Unlike other 
Lye, it being a fine powder and packed in a can 
with removable lid, the contents are always ready 
for use. Will make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. It is the best for 
cleansing waste pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets, 

washing bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


ESPEY’S 


FRACRANT CREAM. 


For a «ay hands, face, lips, or any irritation 
of the skin. Is a scientific food and tonic for 
the skin and complexion. Prevents tendency to 
S wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face 
We and hands sof. smooth and plump. Ask for it 
>= and take no substitute 


SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE DRUGGISTS. 


SHORT You can write sentences in an 
" a « hour bv the celebrated non- 
shading, non-position, connective vowel PERNIN method. Read 


like print ; great brevity. Lessons by Mau, Trial Free, 
Write to H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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SISSON. 


MARJORIE CRANE 


Lactated Food 








Saves 





Babies’ Lives 








PotspaM, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1893. 

Gentlemen : —The original of this pic- 
ture consumes her two cupfuls of Lactated 
Food every three hours daily, beginning at 
six in the morning and ending at six at 
night. The food was prescribed by Dr. 
B.D, 
and eats nothing else. 
Mrs. C. 


Brown. She is a teething baby, 


Yours truly, 


II. Sisson. 


A 2c. can of LACTATED Foopb will 
be sent Free to any Mother for trial 
on receipt of 4 two-cent stamps for 
postage if Godey’s is mentioned. 


Free 


WELLS, Ricuarvpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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5. ‘‘As I walk along the Bois de Bologne—Torp, your luck’s changin’ !” 














IELLICAP-SIC_ 
PLASTERS 








































| ‘The Father and Mother of the Puppies.” | 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters 


support and strengthen weak, painful and TIRED muscles—cure coughs and colds, 
and prevent dangerous complications—cure weak backs, and ACHING sides. In short, 
Bell-cap-sic Plasters stop pain by removing the cause. The genuine have a 
picture of a bell on the back cloth. 

J.M.GROSVENOR & CO. 
103 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


OA Y PF 
TOD WES CLI SZ 








A colored oleograph of the above picture, 11x14 in., without ad- 
vertising, mounted ready for framing, and a Bell-cap-sic Plas- 
ter, sent post paid to any address on receipt of 30c. (stamps ) In 
writing, please specify “ Father and Mother of the Puppies.” 




















KREMLIN CREAM makes pearly white teeth. Sample sent free. J. M. Grosvenor & Co., Boston. 
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has always been true of 


GODEYS 


| that SUBSCRIBERS don’t | 


leave single copies “lying | 





around.” 
They bind them. 
We have a temporary binder 
to keep your magazine fresh and 


clean for 


BINDING. 


It is cheap and pretty! Price 6oc. 


AKES Sweet Breath, Clean Teeth, and Good Diges- 
tion. Heartburn and Dyspepsia disappear on its use, 


DON’T MAKE ANY MISTAKE. CET 


. > ] : 
+ PRIMLEY’S. + 
Send inquiries to Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit or 
California Pepsin Chewing Gum and two 2-cent stamps, 
and we will send you “Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll—Mr. 
GODEY PUBLISHING CO. Hyde,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, or any of our other 
9 1700 fine books. Send for list. For ten cents and two out- 
side hes | we will mail you one elegant pack of our 


2I Park Row, New York. | Souvenir Playing Cards, J; P, PRIMLEY, CHICAGO. ILL. 
i 4 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1830. 


1 
AE Ree ore oe THE New York EVANGELIST. 
“= The Graphic History of | HENRY M. FIELD, Editor and Proprietor. 
® 99 Office, 129 Pulitzer Building, Park Row, N York. 
the Fair, The Religious soodiuanie e of the E wd tn inc oo psec Ministers 


and Churches, Reports of Religious Bodies, Letters from Pastors and 
Laymen in all parts of the Country, and from Missionaries abroad, making 
a weekly chronicle of the prof ress of ees in every quarter of the globe. 


a large, profusely illustrated and elegantly 
printed History of the Colum- 





bi E — | LETT wet OF pus a ‘apt vane Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D, are eagerly 
| sought for and read with delight. 
_ position, Rev. : HEODORE L. CUYLER. D.D., the most popular religious 
FREE writer in this country, furnishes an article é very week. 
ee ee base ry ee eo week are given to Literary Notes and Review 
k 
with ONE Year’s Subscription to THE SUNDAY.SCHOOL LESSONS have been commended ly our 
vest thinkers for their scholarly treatment, and are alone worth the 
THE GRAPHIC ($4. 00), is having thou- subscription price of the paper 
sands of responses from all sections of Terms, $3.00 per year, postpaid. Sample copies free. 

the country. Send 2c. stamp for Any one myer -t a new pny Ager pew y ned se receive, oe of 
$ $ charge, a copy of the book sright Skies and Dark Shadows,”’ or o Ole 
specimen pages of the History. Spain cad Ne w Spain, "by R Rev. Henry M. Field, D D., eac h ~ lished * 
s one dollar and a half, thus getting the Book and the Paper for the price o 

THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, Chicago. the latter alone. Agents wanted ove -rywhere on liberal terms. Address, 
NEW YORK EVANGELIST (Box 2330), New York City. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 


ARCHITECTURAL, SUGGESTIONS eqeecetw 2 S 


; & SUGGESTIONS: FOR: PUBLIC-AND-PRIVATE-BUILDINGS® 47-5 We 
OVER: 100: DESIGN: DEES ary are GES, “TIBRABIES” AG URE BUILDINGS: ~ 


SIZE: “1x13 STIFF: BINDING: PRINTED: IN-TWO-COLORS --SENT-PREPAID-FOR#2 29-8 L it 
ROBINSON: a8@-SNYDER: ARCHITECTS: : @eRGESePBR A APSSRASPA 1 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. — 
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Practically your choice of any 





























trustworthy in every particular. 





, and 


ai MIS’ UNPARALLELED 


LITERALLY , MEANS THAT 
a ot two periodicals for the regular price of One 
ollows: 


DADALAADDAAALDAAAOO ooo. o 


periodical we will furnish rates corresponding to the 


be had elsewhere, 


your nearest newsdealers. 


" QF Special Limited Offer to readers of THE LADIE 
| subscription price of GODEY’s MAGAZINE, THE LapIegs’ 


Row, NewYo 


DELINEATOR (Butterick’s). 


‘b66OO040466.446646446 
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9 for the 4 price aa ] 


plete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful reading.”—N,Y. 
A limitd number of specimen copies of Godey's Magazine free on application, or purchase a copy from 


American periodical FREE. 


4 We have carefully investigated the offer made below by the Gode Godey Publish- 
‘ ing Co. and have taken advantage of it ourselves. We believe it to be absolutely 


@ 
‘ 
4 
‘ Pres't.N.Y. Pa) R. 
‘ ~~ 
‘ 
Pres't. Lincoln ok 1 Bank N.Y. 
th ‘ 


0) i) a ay 4 


**Goney’s MaGazinE in its latest number just received will compare favorably with 
cation on either side of the water. ‘The illustrations are superb, and the letter press is perfect. 
y an educator while always entertaining, 
lithographic portraits of eminent society ladies are as perfect as the most exquisite water colors. 
Maitland Express 


s? HOME JouRNAL, The regular cash yearly 
DELINEATOR 
Park 


Home JouRNAL and 


Above ofter good only when remittances are sent, direct to 


THE 
(Butterick’s s) combined is $5.00. If you "will send at once $3.00 to Godey’s Magazine, 

rk, we will forward GopEy’s MAGAZINE for one entire year (12 months) from date of re- 
{ ceiving subscription, and one whole year (12 months each) of THE Lapis’ Home JourNAL and THE 


Ex Post =} General U.S.A. 
Ex Post Master New York City. 


We Will Present You 


with aore years fully paid subscription to ANY ONEo 
thefollowing Magazines or Periodicals: 


YOU. 


any similar publi- 
Its contribu- 
The 
Their com- 


| Godey Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York. 
( NOTE—Remit to Godey's, by Postai Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


WAARAA00000000000000. mOnnnnnnnnnnrre 





2I 


$ Gopey’s & SCRIBNER’S. Regular price of both is $6.00. You receive both by sending $3.00 to Godey’s, N.Y, 
‘ “ ‘+ LIPPINCOTT’S. “ 6.00. sie - 3,00 ‘ “ 
: ‘s “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS. - 5.50. ee ee geo 6 (“ “ 
‘ « & PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. “ 4.00. “ oD 300 * “ 
; “ ‘*GooD HovUsE KEEPING, a 5-00. = - aco “ 
$ “ ‘© DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, “ 5.00. os - 3.co * rT 
a “ ** THE COSMOPOLITAN. ' 4.50. ne os 3:00 *¢ “ 
bs “6 “New York LEDGER. ss 5 00. - - 300 “ 
$ “ ** SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMEs, 2 4.50. “ “ 3.00 ‘ “ 
e “ ‘* LIFE. ss 8.00. os 5.00 ¢¢ “ 
$ “ *¢ JUDGE. 46 8.00. oe 66 5.00 “6 “ 
“ «* PUCK, + 8.00. * - 500 * “ 
“s *« NortH Am. REVIEW. - 8.00. ae ss §.co #8 “ 
“ “ THE CENTURY. as 7.00, oe 6 4.00 * “6 
“ * HIARPER’S BAZAAR. - 7.00. “ - 4.00 * “ 
“ ** FTARPER’S MAGAZINE, - 7.00, ” sad 4.00 ‘8 “ 
“ ‘* FRANK LESLIE’SILL’D WEEKLY. “ 7.00, ss a 00 $ “ 


The above cominations are merely suggestions. ‘If you prefer to couple Godcey’s with any other 
above onany American publication desired. 
Thisis not an ordinary clubbing proposition. Terms like these were never offered before ; and cannot 
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Be Wise, NOT Otherwise. 


Save when and WHERE you can. 


















If you are a Subscriber to ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,”’ 


Don’t pay $1.50 per year for it, 


But Get It for Absolutely Nothing. 





Show that you are 


WISE, not Otherwise. 





How can you? 
Very Easily! 
This is How!! 





Per Example: 
The yearly price of ‘“‘The Cosmopolitan” is $1.50 
The yearly price of GODEYS is .. . 3.00 
Making a total of ......2.2.. $4.50 


Send to the GODEY PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
21 Park Row, New York, 


Three Dollars, the price of GODEYS alone, and they send you 
BOTH Magazines for a year. 


Isn’t This WISE, Not Otherwise ? 





































scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: lo use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, 
and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will take the 
grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and 
forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly, The wash-basin, the 
bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use 
SAPOLIO, One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever housekeeper and try it, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE 18 BUT ONE SAPOLIO. 
ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 








_ accept any substitute if offered. 


KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
, to the needs of physical being, will at- 

ihe test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


, SYRup OF Fiss 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
eet) in the form most acceptable and pleas- 

3 ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
« millions, and met with the approval 
‘ of the medical profession, because it 
a acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly tree from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 Cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factuled by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 






San Francisco, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 





Correspondents with advertisers ‘will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 








There is but one Hudson River, 
historic and majestic. 
There is but one Mohawk Valley, 
unsurpassed in beauty. 
There is but one Niagara Falls, 
mightiest of Cataracts. 

But one Empire State Express, 
fast and luxurious. 

But one Grand Central Station, 
convenient and commodious. 


There is but one four-track railroad, 
single in kind and excellence, 
with its far-famed route, 
fastest trains in the world, 
matchless terminal facilities, 
styled by the Press and the People 


‘‘ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 



































Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York 








































; >O (om . 
| Absolutely Pure. 
} if! | The official report of the Government 
tests shows ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
chemically pure and yielding 160 cubic 


| inches of leavening gas per ounce of pow- 


| a 








der, which was greatly in excess of all 





others and more than 40 per cent. above 





the average. 





Royal is the favorite in every kitchen 
| and has a larger sale than all 
others combined. 







ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





WALTER BAKER & 60. 


The Largest 
Manufacturers of 


COCOA and 
, CHOCOLATE 


IN THIS COUNTRY, 


have received from the Judges 
of the 


World’s 
Columbian 
Exposition 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) 
on each of the following articles, namely: 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 
PREMIUM NO. | CHOCOLATE, 
CERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
COCOA BUTTER, 


For “purity of material,” “ excellent 
flavor,” and “uniform even composition.” 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WaLTER BAKER & Co., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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- PURE: 














i ! FOR THE DISHES. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OCIN'TI. 














Demand 
[ncreasing 


The demand is constantly increas- 
ing for 


pi PRICES 


DELICIOUS 


Flavoring 
Extracts 


This is accounted for by the fact 
that Dr. Price’s flavors are just 
as represented—free from poison- 
ous oils and ethers, are true to 
nature, made from the finest fruits, 
of delicate taste, and of the great- 
est strength attainable. The house- 
wife who uses them once will never 
purchase the cheap:substitutes. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose, etc, 



























